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PEE FACE 

A WORD to the reader of these ' Outlines.' 
They do not put anjrthing materially new 
before the public, but merely attempt to present 
a short retrospective account of certain specific 
phases of German progress in recent times, 
preceded by a brief summary of political and 
constitutional history up to 1871, necessary to 
a proper understanding of the succeeding 
chapters. Their object is to give a rough idea 
of some of the main lines of the formation and 
expansion of the German Empire, now the 
cynosure of all eyes in Europe, and around 
which there hovers a certain fascination for 
those who are interested in its past history, its 
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present economic growth, and its future pos- 
sibilities. 

During the nineteenth century which has 
just passed away there has been so much of 
* the unexpected ' in the now historical deeds 
of the German people that one naturally asks 
with interest: 'What are they likely to 
accomplish hereafter under the auspices of their 
present brUhant and energetic Emperor ? ' The 
answer to this great question of the twentieth 
century can only be furnished by the historian 
of the future. Meanwhile, well-known facts 
and authentic events are merely placed on 
record here, leaving to others all enigmatical 
inferences as to their significance. 

Should mistakes, by some mischance, have 
inadvertently crept into this work, a benevo- 
lent indulgence is sought for on the ground 
that, in spite of the greatest care, even — 

' The best may slip, and the most cautious fall ; 
He's more than mortal that ne'er err'd at all.' 

POMFRET. 



PREFACE vii 

Owing, perhaps, to want of easily accessible 
information, there appears to be often a 
remarkable lack of rudimentary acquaintance 
with Germany under its modern aspects. In 
the essentially elementary data contained in 
this book much has had to be omitted for the 
sake of brevity. It is hoped, however, that a 
sufficient outline of some of the salient points 
of the evolution of the nation during the nine- 
teenth century has been sketched to induce 
the reader to proceed to a real study of the 
status of the Empire to-day. 

MarchJ, 1902. 
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THE 

GEEMM EMPIRE OF TO-DAY 

CHAPTER I 

INTRODUCTION 

The rise and fall of nations is always an attrac- 
tive study. This is especially the case when a 
country is rising to untold fortunes and is not 
on the wane, hke Lord SaUsbury's ' decaying 
nations.' With Germany it is, of course, a 
question of ascent, not descent. The German 
Empire of to-day is a solid structure that has 
stood the test of thirty years of hfe. Nothing 
can now shake its solidarite. There it stands, 
an everlasting monument to the abihty of its 
founders and of their illustrious successors. 
The nation is gathering strength and stature 
year by year. It is sound, healthy, and 
vigorous. 

B 
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The great men who laid its foundations 
have passed away, leaving their footprints on 
the sands of time. King William of Prussia, 
the first German "Emperor, was crowned at 
Versailles, just before the termination of the 
war with France, in the presence of a briUiant 
assembly of German princes. He enjoyed a 
peaceful yet glorious reign of twenty years, 
during which he saw his dominions expand to 
unexpected dimensions. Bismai'ck, Moltke, 
von ;^oon, and the others have come and 
gone : they were Empu-e-makers of a stamp 
not easily to be found again. Fortunate it was 
for the German people that they were there 
at hand during the years when the country 
required just such men and the abilities that 
they so markedly possessed. 

A growth similar to that of modern 
Germany has rarely been seen before. The 
progress was as unexpected as it was rapid. 
It took other nations by surprise, especially 
when the material results began to make 
themselves felt in a manner often detrimental 
to other countries both in their political and 
commercial aims. A new and rising Empire 
could hardly expect to be received with great 
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cordiality by the old-established States of 
a former era when a powerful and united 
Germany did not exist. It had by its meta- 
morphosis in 1871 become a prominent 
European power which had to be reckoned 
with in the domain of practical politics in a 
manner not foreseen by the rest of Europe. 
Having emerged from the chrysalis stage of 
1866 to 1871, the right to a leading place in 
the arena was at once asserted, a position 
which has since been tenaciously maintained, 
and even assiduously strengthened on every 
possible occasion. 

Under the former state of affairs the many^ 
German States had been too isolated from one 
another, and hence powerless collectively to 
advance to fame and fortune. It is ti-ue that 
somewhat loose pohtical ties had bound most 
of them (and Austria) together since 1815 
under the name of the Germanic Confederation, - 
which had replaced the former Confederation 
of the Rhine established by Napoleon in 1806. 
But nevertheless — in spite of this partial 
political alliance, and of the even more im- 
portant voluntary co-operation, involved in 
the formation of the ' ZoUverein,' which was 

B 2 
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gradually extended so as to include nearly 
all the States of Germany by 1854 — ^the com- 
munity of aims and interests was otherwise 
very Umited untU-after the eondusion of the 
war between Prussia and Austria in 1866 over 
the Schleswig-Holstein Duchies, the direct 
object of which was the exclusion of the 
latter country from aU participation in German 
affairs. The Constitution of the North German 
Confederation established in that year, and in 
which Austria and the South German States 
were not included, contained, besides clauses 
providing for a closer political and especially 
military union, provisions for a uniform regula- 
tion of matters relating to commerce, tariffs, 
and taxation generally in the extensive Ger- 
man territories which were then really welded 
together in a far more effective manner than 
before, both pohtically and commercially. 
This amalgamation of the mutual interests 
of the nation was carried a step further by 
the creation of the German Empire in 1871 
and by its then remodelled Constitution. 
Since that time many important measures 
have, one by one, been passed by the Imperial 
'Reichstag' tending to bring the numerous 
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German States gradually under a uniform 
system of laws affecting most spheres of life. 
By such means a process of crystallisation 
is ever going on by which all the still un- 
consolidated elements of the Empire are being 
merged into one compact whole. 

The Emperor William I., at the opening 
of the first German ' Reichstag ' in 1871, stated 
in impressive words that the objects striven 
for since the days of his ancestors were 
attained — namely, German unity, the security 
of frontiers, and the independent right to 
national development. It was he who put 
the final and indispensable touch to the 
German 'Fatherland' by uniting in indis- 
soluble bonds the German races unhappily 
divided for so many centuries by adverse 
circumstances. The thirty years of uninter- 
rupted peace that have now passed away have 
given ample opportunity for a tranquU expan- 
sion of commerce and -industries. Art and 
science have also flourished during this peace- 
ful period. 

The outer framework of the Empire having 
been created, the next step was to secure its 
internal sohdity by durable masonry-work. 
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Political, economical, and social questions 
have all had to be carefully considered from 
every point of view by the architects, who 
have had no easy*task. The Empu-e, in its 
embryo state, was faced by many difficulties, 
which have been met with singular vigour and 
determination by the statesmen of the day, 
and with such success that numbers of what 
at times seemed to be insuperable difficulties 
have finally been overcome. The result has 
been a wonderful growth in all directions. 
Germany has now become not only a pohtical 
power of the first magnitude, but also a com- 
mercial power of the first rank. This dual 
position of pohtical and commercial greatness 
combines the desiderata of strength indispens- 
able for the maintenance and expansion of a 
modem Great Power. 

One advantage which has helped to rapidly 
strengthen the position of the German Empire 
has undoubtedly been the fact that in many 
respects it has been untrammelled by hamper- 
ing traditions in its eiforts to become a 
' World Power.' The effect of this freedom 
from restricted action has had its iafluence on 
all branches of development. In the German 
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Empire, as a modem State, there has perhaps 
been less than elsewhere of that 'red-tape' 
bureaucratic,„in±Eactability which so often 
results in an unfortunate paralysation of aU 
active initiative. Since its foundation one 
may say that, whatever may have been the 
object aimed at by the Imperial Government 
or by private persons, the most practical and 
direct way to that end, regardless possibly of 
all hitherto recognised modes of procedure, 
has been followed. Moreover, in every sphere 
of hfe and in every form of occupation a truly 
' scientific method ' seems to have been uni- / 
versally adopted. The people have, frankly 
and without prejudice, followed the best of 
existing methods and processes, and have often 
even improved upon them in the light of the 
most recent research by men of all countries. 
The many ' minutias ' connected with the 
adoption of any profession, business, or calling 
whatever have received an extraordinary 
amount of attention ; so that the result, be 
the object what it may, has been about as 
perfect as human foresight and study could 
make it. Herein lies the secret of so many of 
the successes of the Germans in the world : 
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they also owe much to their characteristic 
thoroughness. In the opinion of many com- 
petent persons, at least a portion of their 
progress must be .ascribed to the spirit of 
discipline so early infused into the German 
people by compulsory service in the army. 
They maintain that it has had a deep and 
beneficial influence on aU spheres of national 
life, not excepting industrial and commercial 
pursuits, which far outweighs in any profession 
or trade the personal loss of time involved by 
service with the colours. State and private 
enterprise have worked hand in hand through- 
out and have materially aided one another 
in bringing about the present conjuncture. 
Bismarck, after concluding his immense poUti- 
cal work of creating and then consoUdating 
the new Empire, set to work to prepare the 
way for a prosperous commercial future. He 
was indefatigable in his efforts to promote the 
means to that end. Events have shown what 
an excellent groundwork was laid by him and 
his coadjutors in the Government. They 
wisely foresaw how much future prosperity 
would depend upon a proper and suitable 
education of the masses, wherefore an excel- 
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lent technical, commercial, and industrial, as 
well as ordinary, education was thoughtfully 
provided. The State, on their side, took care 
to establish various institutions in which the 
people could acquire every kind of knowledge 
which was essential for the building up of a 
progressive and successful nation ; and the 
people, for their part, set themselves to obtain 
in them the learning provided for all in a 
cheap and accessible form. The State made 
it one of its functions to foster commerce and 
industries ; and the people, imbued with the 
former commercial spirit of the Hanse Towns,*^ 
applied themselves to the peaceful aims of 
extending their industrial and commercial 
resources to an extent that had never taken 
place before. For years both State and people 
worked assiduously and patiently for a com- 
mon end. The reward came in the form of a 
general prosperity which even surpassed aU 
the expectations of the most enthusiastic 
patriots of the early days of the Empire. The 
preparatory work had been laborious and slow, 
but it had been sure. The State, however, 
did not stop there, but continued throughout 
to devote its attention and energies to co- 
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operating with its people in promoting every 
deserving enterprise tending to increase 
national wealth, whether it be in industry, 
commerce, finance,*or shipping. It has been 
said by Disraeli that 'individuals may form 
communities, but it is institutions alone that 
can create a nation.' Nothing could be more 
characteristic of the rise of the German nation, 
for the high standard of capacity among all 
classes is undoubtedly partly due to various 
admirable State institutions. The material 
worked upon has also been of a high order; 
the average individual unit of the nation has 
profited to the utmost by the care lavished 
upon him. Hence his personal success in life, 
and his small but valuable quota to the 
effective creative forces of the Empire as a 
whole. 
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CHAPTER II 

OUTLINE OF GERMAN HISTORY UP TO 1871 

During many hundreds of years, from the 
tenth century onwards, the German kings had 
always claimed as a right the Imperial Crown, 
which dignity often involved them in wars in 
no way connected with their German posses- 
sions. Gradually, however, the imperial power 
declined ; and by the year 1648, when the Peace 
of Westphalia was concluded, which terminated 
the Thirty Years' War and gave Alsace to 
France and Pomerania to Sweden, the Emperor 
had few rights left, and in time came to be 
merely a nominal Head of the State. That 
treaty considerably diminished the territories 
of the Empire, and immensely increased the 
growing independence of the many German 
princes and rulers. Germany from this time 
onwards consisted of numerous and practically 
independent sovereign States, whose power 
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steadily augmented as years went on to the 
detriment of the imperial authority. The 
final fall of the German Empire was brought 
about by a variety* of causes. Perhaps the 
most important was the too great dominion 
acquired by certain States, especially Prussia. 
The executive power was also weak, and the 
means of effecting legislation were defective. 
Another source of considerable weakness was 
the unfortunate recurrence of wars sometimes 
waged by parts of the Empire against the 
Emperor. And, finally, even alliances and 
other important arrangements were indepen- 
dently concluded by some of them with foreign 
countries. They were occasionally not only 
at variance with, but also directly opposed 
to, the imperial interests. The independent 
action of the Kingdom of Prussia was remark- 
ably aggressive; and it even went so far in 
1795 as to conclude a separate peace with 
France on behalf of itself and of Northern 
Germany, when the war was being earned on 
by the German Empire as a whole in combi- 
nation with Prussia and Austria. 

By the Peace of Lun^ville in 1801 the 
French obtained the Rhine as a boundary ; and 
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the German princes, who were thus dispossessed 
of their lands, were given properties elsewhere 
in compensation. Great numbers of the free 
towns of Germany were then abolished, leaving 
only Hamburg, Bremen, Liibeck, Frankfort, 
Augsburg, and Nuremberg with their former 
rights intact. Through the want of united 
action the territories of the Empu-e were now 
much broken up, and many of them conse- 
quently came under foreign rule. Napoleon 
Buonaparte even seized Hanover in 1803 
without meeting with any material resistance, 
for Prussia merely protested and declined to 
take any active part against him. In 1805, 
however, Austria, Russia, and Great Britain, 
helped by Sweden, concluded an aUiance and 
marched against France ; whereupon, with a* 
singular want of patriotic feeling, the South 
German States of Bavaria, Baden, and Wur- 
temberg joined the French ai-mies. Napoleon 
nevertheless advanced eastwards and entered 
Vienna. A few days afterwards he fought the 
successful battle of AusterUtz. By the Peace 
of Presburg, in December of that year, the 
Tyrol and the Vorarlberg were transferred to 
Bavaria, and some Austrian territories went 
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to Wurtemberg and Baden. The Electors of 
the two former countries were created Kings 
by the French Emperor, and Baden became 
a Grand-Duchy. It was also then provided 
that these three allies of France should enjoy 
complete sovereignty within their territories in 
the same manner and to the same extent as 
the King of Prussia. Hanover also came into 
the hands of the Prussian Government at this 
time. Other less important territorial changes 
took place, and many German Principalities 
were suppressed. 

The final blow to the old Empire in 
Germany was dealt in 1806, when Napoleon 
brought about the creation of the Confederation 
of the Rhine under his protection. It consisted 
at first of the rulers of Bavaria, Baden, Wur- 
temberg, Hesse-Darmstadt, the two Nassaus, 
the Electoral Ai-chchancellor and nine others, 
who concluded an offensive and defensive 
aUiance with France, and undertook to furnish 
a considerable army in time of war. Its 
members separated entirely from the Empire, 
and arrogated to themselves all independent 
sovereign rights. In 1806 Napoleon for- 
mally announced that he did not any longer 
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recognise the German Empire, but only the 
sovereign rights of its rulers individually in 
each separate State. Thereupon the Emperor 
Francis II. of Austria resigned the ancient 
Imperial Crown, and formally freed himself 
and his successors from aU obligations whatever 
towards the German Empire, at the same time 
releasing all the rulers of the German States 
and their subjects from their duties to himself 
as former Imperial Head of the State, Thus 
there disappeared from Europe the last direct 
representative of the Holy Roman Empire : 
from that date onwards Francis II. was merely 
Emperor of Austria. Germany was now no 
longer united as a whole in any form ; there 
remained simply a collection of numerous 
independent States of varying power and in- 
fluence, some of which, however, were joined 
together under the title of the above-mentioned 
Confederation of the Rhine, and were com- 
pletely under the control of France. It is to 
be observed that the German Empire was 
di ssolv ed, not abolished ; so that aU the im- 
perial laws, and the grants and privileges 
conferred by it, remained in force unless 
suspended under future legislation in each 
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State, which, from the fact of that dissolution, 
then obtained the right to deal fuUy with 
these matters. 

The existence of* this Confederation in the 
South was, however, galling to the Prussian 
Government, who at last decided to declare 
war against France, and the disastrous battle 
of Jena was fought on October 14, 1806, after 
which Napoleon entered Berlin. This defeat 
effectually stopped their efforts to estabhsh a 
rival German Confederation in the North. 
The remaining Prussian army then joined the 
Russian forces, and they made common cause 
against France : but both were defeated in 
1807. By the Peace of Tilsit, which followed, 
the Kingdom of Prussia lost all the country 
between the Rhine and the Elbe, besides Hesse- 
Cassel, Brunswick, and a portion of Hanover, 
which territories were made into the Kingdom 
of Westphalia under Jerome, Napoleon's 
brother. The Prussians had also to give up 
their Pohsh possessions, which were handed 
over to the Elector of Saxony, who was created 
a king in return for services rendered. The 
Confederation of the Rhine grew in size and 
strength. It soon comprised all Germany 
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except Prussia, Swedish Pomerania, Holstein- 
Lauenburg, and the three Hanse Towns of 
Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck. Austria 
was not included within its scope. As a result 
of the war of 1809 between Austria and 
France, Bavaria obtained Salzburg, while 
Saxony received part of GaHcia. In 1810 the 
above-mentioned free towns were actually an- 
nexed to France by Napoleon, as well as aU 
the northern parts of Germany. 

But in 1813, after the disastrous retreat 
of the French from Russia, came the long- 
sought opportunity of Prussia. King Frederick 
WiUiam allied himself with the Emperor of 
Russia, and then began a determined struggle 
with Napoleon. Most of the German States 
joined the allies, as did Austria and Sweden 
soon afterwards. In October the great battle 
of Leipzig was fought, after which the French, 
having been defeated, retired into France. 
With that defeat the power of Napoleon 
vanished from German soil, and he lost all 
his former allies in that country. The Con- 
federation of the Rhine was dissolved ; but 
certain acts accomplished during its existence 
continued to be" valid, such as the position of 

C 
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certain States mediatised by its authority. 
The Kingdom of Westphalia disappeared 
altogether. The allies then carried the war 
into France and entered Paris. Napoleon, 
having abdicated, was exiled to the island of 
Elba. By the Peace of Paris in 1814 Germany 
re-entered into possession of all the territories 
which had been lost since 1792. It was then 
provided that its States should be quite inde- 
pendent individually, but that they should be 
united by a federative bond. This idea was 
carried out in the Act which afterwards 
brought the Germanic Confederation into 
existence in 1815, when its position inter- 
nationally was secured by the Congress of 
Vienna. This Congress met in 1814. It was 
composed of most of the German rulers or 
their representatives, of the Emperors of 
Austria and Russia, and of delegates from 
almost all European sovereigns. No final 
settlement of Europe had been arrived at 
when the news came that Napoleon had 
left Elba and was marching through France. 
The Congress declared him to be an outlaw ; 
and a new alliance of the powers was organised 
against him, which ended in his defeat at the 
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Battle of Waterloo in June 1815. The allies 
then re-entered Paris, and the second Peace 
of Paris accorded Germany a slightly better 
frontier than before. The Congress of Vienna 
returned to Prussia nearly all the territories 
lost by the Treaty of TUsit in 1807, and also 
gave her Swedish Pomerania, the northern 
portion of Saxony, the Grand Duchy of Posen, 
Westphalia and Berg, and the country on the 
Rhine between Aix-la-Chapelle and Mayence. 
Hanover was made into a kingdom, and 
Bavaria obtained the Upper Rhenish Palati- 
nate as well as Wurzburg and Aschaffenburg. 
As no restoration of the old Empu-e was 
possible, owing to the rivalry of Prussia and 
Austria and to the opposition of some German 
States, the Congress of Vienna created the 
Germanic Federation, to which thirty-nine' 
States eventually belonged, inclusive of the 
three Hanse Towns and of the free town of 
Frankfort. It was an international Confedera- 
tion consisting of German Sovereign States 
and of the free towns, formed for the due 
maintenance of their integrity, the prime 
object being the security of Germany as a 
whole both at home and abroad. It was, by 

c 2 
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its own declarations, indissoluble in character. 
In the matter of internal relations, it formed 
a community of States perfectly independent 
of each other ; but as regards external rela- 
tions it constituted a composite power with 
political unity, able to deal with affairs common 
to the interests of them aJl. A Diet, really a 
Coimcil of Envoys from every State, was to 
sit at Frankfort, and it was to be presided 
over by the Austrian representative. The 
necessary expenditure for this arrangement was 
to be defrayed by the members of the Con- 
federation jointly in the form of ' matricular 
contributions,' or quotas due by each State 
to the common cost of maintenance. Inter- 
nationally, the Germanic Confederation en- 
joyed and exercised all rights in exactly the 
same way as any other independent European 
power. An important provision of the Act 
of Confederation was that constitutional gov- 
ernment should be established everyTvhere, 
a promise that was, generally disregarded, 
though eventually some concessions in that 
dii-ection were granted by a few States. There 
was much dissatisfaction on aU sides with the 
form of the Confed^-ation, and the desire for 
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a more complete unity began to spread. The 
people were also unanimous in wishing to 
see some kind of constitutional government 
carried out ; but, owing to the determined 
opposition of the Diet and of the local Gov- 
ernments, httle was accomplished until the 
revolutions of 1848. Meanwhile there ensued 
a long period of repressive measures, including a 
strict censorship of the Press and prohibitions 
to hold political meetings. There were, how- 
ever, risings in some places in consequence of 
the effect produced by the French Revolution 
of 1830 on the German people, which ended 
in a form of Constitution being granted in 
Hanover, Saxony, and two other States. 
But the most important event of this long 
period from 1815 to 1848 was perhaps the 
gradual development of the idea of a system 
of commercial unity for customs purposes ; 
and in the year 1828 the nucleus of the 
future great ' ZqUverein ' was established by 
Prussia, which superseded other unions of a 
similar nature, and» eventually comprised all 
Germany. 

The French Revolution of 1848 had far- 
reaching results in Germany, where there was 
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still widespread dissatisfaction at the existing 
forms of Government. Fired by a greater 
desire than ever for the creation of a really 
united Germany ahd animated by the con- 
viction of the necessity of administrative 
reform, the angry people could no longer be 
kept in check. They rose not only in Prussia 
and in many of the smaller States, but also in 
Austria, and boldly formulated their demands. 
After some bloodshed, the King of Prussia 
undertook to establish a constitutional govern- 
ment and to call together a Prussian National 
Assembly, which afterwards met but accom- 
plished nothing. And it was not untU 1850 
that a form of constitutional government was 
really set up. In many of the other States, 
however, more liberal measures were adopted 
at this time. The Diet, recognising the 
force of the national movement, decided to 
call upon the various Governments and the 
German people to work together in order to 
place Germany on the footing that she ought 
to occupy among European nations. The 
necessity of a reform of the Constitution of the 
Confederation was acknowledged, the censor- 
ship of the Press was abolished, and seven- 
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teen special representatives of the German 
States met at Frankfort to draw up a new 
Constitution. But meanwhile at Liberal meet- 
ings in the South the agitation for the calling 
together of a National Assembly for the 
whole of Germany was gaining irresistible 
force, which resulted in a Commission being 
appointed to deal with that question. Its 
members then summoned to Frankfort some 
600 representative people from most of the 
German States, known in history as the 
'VorparlamentJ or Provisional Parhament, 
which, in its turn, decided to call together 
on the basis of general suffrage a Constituent 
National Assembly. The Diet of the Con- 
federation had the tact to work in agreement 
with this Parliament, and arranged that the 
National Assembly should meet at Frankfort 
in May 1848, the special work assigned to it 
being the drawing up of the future Constitu- 
tion of Germany. A central Government 
was then appointed under Archduke John of 
Austria, and the Diet handed over its former 
authority to that newly constituted body. 
The National Assembly di-ew up a charter of 
the rights of the people ; and by 1849 there 
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was voted a new Constitution which established 
a German Empire in which the head of the 
State should be hereditary. The Imperial 
Crown, with the C«nstitution attached to it, 
was offered to Friedrich Wilhelm IV. of 
Prussia, but in the original instead of in the 
modified form, which had not been agreed to 
by all the States. He consequently refused 
to accept it. The subsequent attempt of the 
National Assembly to force this Constitution 
on the nation failed: and Austria", Prussia, 
and many other States withdrew their re- 
presentatives. Others soon did likewise : and 
the remnant of that great Assembly was 
eventually forcibly dispersed without having 
accomplished any tangible results. 

The rivalry between Prussia and Austria 
was soon brought into far greater prominence 
by the events of the next few years, when the 
' AUiance of the Three Kings ' between the 
kingdoms of Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover 
was formed with a Constitution by which the 
Prussian King was recognised as head of 
the new union, in which he was to govern with 
the aid of a Council of Princes. The other 
German States, except Austria, were then 
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called upon to join it. Most of them did 
so, and a national parliament met at Erfurt 
in 1849, Saxony, however, then retiring 
from the alliance. But the Austrian Govern- 
ment, having by that time overcome the 
serious revolution of 1848 in Hungary and 
having also suppressed the risings in other 
parts of the Empire, promptly took measures 
to frustrate the attempt of the Prussian 
Government to wrest from her the leadership 
in Germany ; and in 1850, in her capacity as 
president of the Diet, she re-assembled at 
Frankfort the dispersed representatives of the 
Germanic Confederation in order to rehabilitate 
it afresh. There were thus two totally opposed 
organisations under the rival powers in open 
hostility to one another, a circumstance that 
almost led to war. But finally Prussia gave 
way, and the former Constitution of 1815 was 
restored and accepted by all parties, and the 
Diet at Frankfort resumed its sittings, which 
had been suspended during the years of these 
revolutionary movements. Thus the great 
attempt to unite the German people by closer 
ties failed signally in the end, although it had » 
promised so well in the beginning. The 
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national feeling that a unity of a better kind 
must be effected grew steadily, though parties 
differed as to whether Prussia should dominate 
to the exclusion of iVfustria, or whether the latter 
power should be included, as regards her 
German territories, in any future closer union. 
The movement in that direction received 
great encouragement from the fact of the 
partial unification of Italy in 1859. But the 
power of the Germanic Confederation as a 
whole sank steadUy, while the might of Prussia 
continually increased, and found a solid foun- 
dation to build upon in the considerable 
economic development then taking place in 
her territories, which continually raised her real 
strength and capabihties for the final struggle 
for supremacy with Austria which must infal- 
libly ensue some day. 

In 1861 King William I. ascended the 
Prussian throne. He was essentially a soldier, 
and, in spite of the many difficulties that he 
encountered in his military reforms under the 
Constitution and in other ways, he was indefatig- 
able in remodeUing and strengthening the whole 
army, thus bringing its effective fighting 
capacities to a high level. In the following 
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year he named Bismarck to the Foreign Office 
and also made him Prime Minister. That 
great man then assumed the reins of govern- 
ment, which he retained unintermittently until 
1890. During these twenty-nine years he 
may be said to have made Germany what it is 
to-day, the leading power on the Continent of 
Europe. He had always resented the high 
hand taken by the Austrian Government in 
political affairs, and he successfully resisted 
her pretensions in his energetic defence of all 
rights peculiarly German in character. A 
meeting of the German princes, called together 
by Austria at Frankfort in 1863, with the 
object of effecting a reform of the Constitu- 
tion, failed because Prussia refused to have 
anything to do with it. In that year the 
complicated question of the inheritance of 
the Schleswig-Holstein Duchies arose, which 
resulted in Prussia and Austria marching 
against Denmark, which country, in 1864, had 
to resign all claim to them and to the Duchy 
of Lauenburg. The Prussian and Austrian 
armies then jointly occupied those territories ; 
and eventually the former stayed in Schleswig 
and the latter in Holstein, Lauenburg passing to 
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the Prussian Government for a certain sum of 
money paid to the Austrian Government. As 
no peaceful solution to the difficulties of the 
rival powers in settling the ultimate owner- 
ship of these Duchies could be found, war 
became inevitable. Italy allied herself with 
Prussia in the coming struggle on the con- 
dition that she should regain from Austria the 
lost province of Venice before the termina- 
tion of the campaign. In June 1866 the 
war began, and the Austrian troops with- 
drew from Holstein. In the Confederate 
Diet the Austrian representative maintained 
that the war of one member of the Germanic 
Confederation on another was not permis- 
sible in order to decide disputes which, under 
the Constitution, must be brought before 
the Diet itself for settlement ; and he called 
upon all the other members to enforce this 
principle by marching their armies against 
Prussia. Thereupon the Prussian representa- 
tive announced that his Government did not 
any longer recognise the existence of the 
\ Germanic Confederation, and that a new one 
iwould be founded by the Prussian Government 
jwith an improved Constitution which should 
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correspond to the requirements of the times. 
The other States were invited to join that new 
Confederation in which Prussia would continue 
to maintain the main principles on which it had 
hitherto rested. The Prussian Government 
represented that it was the duty of the States 
of Germany to find a suitable solution to the 
question of bringing about a proper imification 
of the German nation. 

Saxony and many of the smaller States 
sided with Austria in this final contest for 
supremacy in Germany. The Prussians 
marched into Saxony and then into Bohemia, 
where the battle of Koniggratz was fought. 
The Austrians having been utterly routed, the 
Prussian army then advanced to Vienna. The 
Confederate troops were also defeated, and 
the Diet retired fi-om Frankfort to Augsburg, 
only to be dispersed soon afterwards. The 
preUminaries of peace, drawn up at Nikols- 
burg, and the Peace of Prague terminated the 
war, which had only lasted six weeks. The 
Emperor of Austria had to recognise the dis- 
solution of the former Germanic Confedera- 
tion and agreed to a new formation of Germany 
from which Austria should be excluded, as 
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also to the closer unification of States which 
Prussia was about to establish north of the 
Maine. He at the same time consented to the 
organisation of a unidh of the countries lying to 
the south of that line, whose relations to the 
northern group would be agreed upon later. 
The other Southern German States which had 
fought on the Austrian side, but which still 
retained their independence after the conclu- 
sion of peace, also recognised the dissolution of 
the Germanic Confederation. Four of them 
— Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, and Hesse- 
Darmstadt — executed a secret agreement with 
the Prussian Government, which was later on 
of importance in the war with France in 1870. 
They concluded a close defensive and offensive 
alliance, and undertook, in case of war, to place 
their armies under the command of the King of 
Prussia. By the Treaty of Peace the Emperor 
of Austria also gave up all acquired rights to 
Schleswig-Holstein, which were then joined 
to Prussia on the condition that Northern 
Schleswig should be surrendered to Denmark 
if the people ever wished it and gave expression 
to that desu-e in the form of a free vote of the 
population — a proviso afterwards formally re- 
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linquished by Austria in 1878. The territories 
of Hanover, Nassau, Hesse-Cassel, and Frank- 
fort were at this time annexed to the Prussian 
kingdom on account of the hostile attitude 
that they had assumed during the war. The 
dissolution of the Germanic Confederation 
was publicly recognised by aU European 
Powers in the Treaty of London of May 11, 
1867, and the steps taken to reorganise 
Germany were also duly sanctioned by them. 
Briefly, the principles of the new Confedera- 
tion were as follows. Prussia was to preside 
and represent the Confederation abroad, and 
had the right of declaring war or of making 
peace, of calling together and of closing the 
'Bundesrath' (Federal Council) and the 
' Reichstag ' (Federal Parliament), which two 
legislative bodies enacted aU laws concerning 
the common interests of the Confederation, 
and of carrying out their decisions, by force if 
necessary. Legislation sanctioned by them 
was to take precedence of and supersede the 
local laws of single Confederate States. The 
subjects of each were to have equal rights 
with natives in the territories of the others. 
Prussia was to command the armies, while the 
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navy was to be a common one, but imder the 
supreme authority of the King of Prussia. 

By October 1866 twenty-one German 
States had joined 'the Confederation, con- 
stituted on the above lines, which are regarded 
as forming the foundation stone of the later 
German Empire, for Prussia was specifically 
empowered to compel obedience in any State 
which might refuse to carry out its treaty 
engagements. A North German Parliament, 
called together early in 1867, sanctioned such 
a Constitution, which, in order to make it valid 
and binding upon aU the members of the Con- 
federation individually, had to be passed by 
the local Legislative Bodies in each State. 
This was a gi-eat political achievement : but 
there was as yet no common system of taxation 
nor any general codification of the civU laws. 
At this time, however, the indirect taxes were 
set aside to form the financial resources of the 
North German Confederation — in the same 
way that they now supply the revenues of the 
Imperial Government — while the direct taxes 
continued to remain for the sole benefit of 
the individual Confederate States ; and during 
its short existence from 1866 to 1871 both 
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Criminal and Commercial Codes were put into 
force throughout its territories, which were 
later extended to the German Empire. The 
North German Confederation, based on en- 
tirely fresh agreements uniting the States by 
much closer ties than before, and embodying 
the important new principles added by Prussia 
to the old groundwork, was in no sense the 
successor of the Germanic Confederation : it 
was essentially a fresh creation with a different 
Constitution, out of which was evolved that 
of the German Empire of 1871. The laws, 
however, that had been passed during its 
existence remained in force until altered or 
aboUshed by subsequent special legislation. 
The unification of the stiU independent 
Southern States with the North German 
Confederation was initiated in 1867 by the 
Customs Union Treaty, which replaced the old' 
• Zollverein ' arrangements that had been an- 
nulled by the war. Their adhesion to the new 
Prussian customs system, in which the Prussian 
Government had complete control and the 
right of veto, was essential in their own in- 
terests, as otherwise they might have been 
left in an isolated position damaging to their 

D 
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financial requirements. Under that treaty a 
joint Customs Parliament and Federal Council, 
comprising delegates from all the German 
States, were establisTied in 1868, and the laws 
passed by them were, therefore, binding on 
the whole of Germany. This commercial 
amalgamation of the North and South cul- 
minated in the political imity of 1871, when 
the fusion became complete. 

King WiUiam I. almost came to war with 
the French Emperor in 1866 and 1867 owing, 
firstly, to the demands of the French Govern- 
ment for a cession of German territory to 
compensate France for Prussia's aggrandise- 
ment, resulting from her successful campaign 
against Austria, and, secondly, to their attempt 
to secure Luxemburg, formerly part of the 
Germanic Confederation, by purchase from the 
Dutch Government. But in the latter year 
the secret offensive and defensive agreement 
between Prussia and the Southern German 
States was made known, revealing the greatly 
increased military strength acquired under it 
by the Prussian Government, which acted as a 
deterrent to the French pretensions. Finally, 
a conference met which converted the Duchy 
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of LuxembvjTg into a permanent neutral State 
under the guarantee of the European powers. 
But a fresh cause of dispute between the two 
countries occurred in 1870 over the succession 
to the Spanish crown, when the hereditary 
Prince Leopold of HohenzoUem, with the 
approval of the King of Prussia, became a 
candidate for the throne. As Napoleon III. 
strongly objected to this step, the Prince with- 
drew his name. But the French Emperor, being 
determined to bring on a war to humble Prussia 
and to uphold the waning supremacy of France, 
the further promise was then exacted by him 
that a HohenzoUem Prince should not ever 
again come forward as a candidate, a request 
promptly refused by King WiUiam 1., who also 
dechned to receive the French Ambassador. 
The German army was mobihsed at once, and 
Napoleon III. declared war on July 23, 1870. 
This announcement was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by all Germans, and the King of 
Pixissia proclaimed that the war would pro- 
cure ' the liberty and unity of Germany.' The 
Southern States, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, 
and Hesse-Darmstadt, held loyally to their 1866 
agreement, much to the disappointment of the 
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French Government, who had hoped at least 
for then: neutrality. They placed their armies 
at the disposal of the King of Prussia for the 
war with France, during which they were' led 
by the Prussian Crown Prince. King William 
had command of the whole army, which, aided 
by the successful strategy of General von 
Moltke, rapidly invaded France. At the be- 
ginning of the war the German troops con- 
sisted of 780,733 men at the front and of 
402,666 employed at home. Altogether 42,420 
officers (including army doctors) and 1,451,992 
men took part up to the end of the campaign. 
The victorious battles of Worth, Saarbriicken, 
Mars-le-Tour, and Gravelotte were fought, 
after which part of the French armies were 
shut up in Metz under Bazaine. Meanwhile 
MacMahon with the rest of the army attempted 
to march to the rehef of that place, but, the 
plan having failed, they were compelled by 
the Germans to retire to Sedan, and capitu 
lated on September 2 after a severe battle 
on the previous day. The French Emperor 
surrendered to the King of Prussia, together 
with aU the troops in that fortress. . He was 
conveyed, a prisoner, to the castle of Wilhelms- 
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hbhe at Cassel, where he remained until peace 
was concluded at Versailles, Having been 
deposed by the French nation, he then went 
to England, where he lived in retirement until 
his death in 1873. As the French Govern- 
ment refused after Sedan to accept the German 
terms of peace, which included the cession of 
Alsace-Lorraine, the war went on ; and the 
Republic that was then proclaimed in succes- 
sion to the French Empire maintained a similar 
attitude. The Government of the National 
Defence announced that they would be willing 
to pay any money indemnity, but that they 
would not cede any territory or fortresses. 
The German armies then marched on Paris, 
which they surrounded. The invested fortress 
of Strasburg surrendered soon afterwards, as 
did the town of Metz some months later. The 
siege of Paris, however, lasted until January 
28, 1871, when negotiations were opened by 
the French for peace, which was concluded a 
month later on the basis of the surrender of 
the Province of Alsace, except the fortress oi 
Belfort, and of the greater part of the Pro- 
vince of Lorraine, in addition to which a war 
indemnity of 200,000,000/. was to be paid. 
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These terms were duly accepted by the French 
National Assembly ; and the final Treaty of 
Frankfort, of May 10, 1871, settled all the 
details of the peace. * 

Meanwhile, during the progress of the war, 
most important events had been taking place 
tending to the consolidation of all Germany 
into a really united whole. In September 
1870 the Grand Duchy of Baden asked to be 
received into the North German Confederation. 
Wurtemberg, Bavaria, and Hesse-Darmstadt 
followed suit. Treaties in this sense were 
made between those States and Prussia, and 
they were admitted as members of the North 
German Confederation, which was then merged 
into the larger ' German Confederation,' as 
comprising both the Northern and Southern 
States. The next step was taken by the King 
of Bavaria, who proposed that the King of 
Prussia, President of the new Confederation, 
should be elevated to the position of German 
Emperor. This proposal was submitted to 
the Confederate Parliament by the Federal 
Council ; and, as all the German States had 
approved this step, it was accepted with accla- 
mation. William I. was, therefore, proclaimed 
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German Emperor in a brilliant assembly at 
Versailles on January 18, 1871. Thus it came 
about that national imity was at last attained 
in Germany ajfter the vicissitudes of many 
years of disappointing efforts in that direction. 
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CHAPTER III 

NATIONAL PROGRESS SINCE 1871 

The re-establishment of the Gei-man Empu'c 
in 1871, on the conclusion of the successful 
war with France, was an event which fulfilled 
the long-deferred aspirations of the German 
people. That step at last identified in a per- 
manent manner the true interests of the North 
and South, so long opposed to one another, 
and placed both under a supreme and vigorous 
Government able to direct the energies of all 
to promoting national progress. The amalga- 
mation of the Southern States of Bavaria, Wur- 
temberg, Baden, and Hesse-Darmstadt with 
the former North German Confederation meant 
a much greater centralisation of power in the 
hands of the Government and their further 
fusion under the name of an Empire, supported 
by a well-trained, experienced, and immense 
army, at once placed Germany among the 
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leading powers in Europe. The Germanic 
Confederation had been merely a political 
association of perfectly independent States, 
each still retaining its rights of sovereignty 
intact. In the Constitution of the North 
German Confederation, on the other hand, 
there had been a restriction of many such 
rights ; and aU the States were, moreover, sub- 
ject in certain respects to a strong central 
authority, as weU as to the various common 
laws passed by the Confederate Government 
and the national legislative bodies. With 
the German Empire there came no new 
principles of association, but merely a consider- 
able further extension of the powers of the 
supreme Government and, consequently, a 
marked diminution of Jhe,independent__rights 
of the various sovereigns and rulers of the 
Federated States. The readjustment of their 
relations is explained below. 

This new enlarged assemblage of twenty- 
five States contracted a permanent union, under 
the name of the ' German Empire,' ' for the 
protection of the unified territories and of the 
rights obtaining therein, as also for the purpose 
of fostering the welfare of the German people.' 
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Such was the programme laid down in the 
Preamble to the Constitution of 1871, a 
national document to which the nation owes 
much of its present^rosperity, and which has 
in the short space of thirty years had a far 
greater effect on the material progress of the 
people than was ever expected at that time. 
A special subsequent law also incorporated 
the French Provinces of Alsace-Lorraine as a 
' Rdchsland,' which then came under imperial 
rule but subject to special laws and adminis- 
tered by a ' Statthalter ' named by the Em- 
peror. The only later territorial addition in 
Europe has been the island of Heligoland, ob- 
tained in 1890 by virtue of a treaty with the 
British Government, who ceded it in return 
for German concessions in Africa. The Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg, having been made a 
neutral State in 1867, does not fall within the 
limits of the present Empire, but it still con- 
tinues to form part of the German Customs 
Union. 

To meet the requirements of the new 
Empire it became desirable to draft the Con- 
stitution afresh in a compact form, in which 
there should be embodied the principles of the 
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former Constitution of the North German 
Confederation, as also the stipulations of the 
treaties made recently with the South German 
States. This was done, and certain changes ' 
and improvements were also introduced which 
had become necessary from the still closer 
pohtical and economic union then finally 
attained in the process of raising Germany to 
the rank of an Empire. The scope of the new 
Constitution was thus considerably extended, 
though drawn up on much the same Unes as 
before. Perhaps the most important of all its 
memorable provisions was the proviso that 
■' imperial laws take precedence over those of' 
each separate State.' In this little sentence 
lay the germ of future greatness ; for, under 
its authority, it has been possible to effect a 
gradual amalgamation into one harmonious 
whole of many of the formerly conflicting 
laws and regulations deaUng with aU manner 
of subjects, by which process the power of 
the Federated States individually is being 
slowly reduced, while, at the same time, that 
of the Imperial Government correspondingly 
increases, under successive imperial laws, by 
the growing centraUsation of authority in their 
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hands regarding most of the more important 
matters of internal administration. 

The former barriers between State and 
State, which had* grievously interfered with 
national development, were broken down by 
the following provisions, all of which had 
already been inserted in the Constitution of 
the North German Confederation. In any 
one State of the Empire the subjects of every 
other State were to enjoy equal rights with 
its subjects in respect of residence, trading 
facilities, election to public offices, and in the 
attainment of all civil and other rights. The 
Imperial Government acquired jurisdiction 
over a great many undertakings of national 
concern now properly falling under their 
direct' control, such as the right to legislate 
with respect to customs matters and commerce, 
as also concerning the taxes to be raised for 
imperial purposes, the management of all 
mihtary matters (limited chiefly as regards 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg), the com- 
mand of the navy, the power of drawing up 
common commercial and penal codes (amended, 
in the case of the former, in 1873, to include 
all civil rights), including judicial procedure, 
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the regulation of patents, copyright, weights, 
measures, coinage, issue of paper-money, bank 
matters generally, and questions of domicile, 
residence, and civil rights (except in some 
instances in the Kingdom of Bavaria), the 
direction of posts and telegraphs (with reser- 
vations in Bavaria and Wurtemberg), as well 
as of medicinal and veterinary poHce busi- 
ness, the control of all political societies, the 
press, emigration and colonisation, and, finally, 
the supervision of industries and commerce, 
including matters of insurance. In addition 
there were provisions especially affecting the 
future development of the Empire's trade. 
To the Imperial Government were entrusted : 
' The organisation of a common protection of 
commerce abroad, of German shipping, and 
of its flag on the high seas, the establish- 
ment of a joint consular representation of 
the Empire, the supervision over the railway 
systems, the construction of roads and water- 
ways in the interests of national defence and 
of general traffic, and the control over the 
condition and navigation of the common 
waterways, as also over all dues levied on the 
rivers and other waters.' The eventual im- 
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portance of these points is fully dealt with in 
the Chapter on 'Traffic Policy.' Moreover, 
all Germans abroad were to have an equal 
claim to the protecfion of the Empire. 

The imperial power is wielded by all the 
sovereign States jointly, through the instru- 
mentality of the Emperor, and the two 
legislative bodies, consisting respectively of 
the representatives of the Federated Govern- 
ments and of those of the German people 
in the whole of the Empire. They are called 
the ' Bundesrath,' or Federal Council, and the 
' Reichstag,' or Imperial Parhament. For the 
passing of laws the consent and approval of 
both are necessary, and this consists in the 
attainment of a mere majority. Such iisperial 
laws, however, only become binding on pub- 
lication by the Emperor. The ' Bundesrath ' 
possesses altogether fifty-eight votes belonging 
to the sovereigns and rulers of German 
States, of which seventeen fall to Prussia, 
which kingdom, however, by virtue of the 
1887 Treaty, under which it administers the 
principality of Waldeck, has one other vote, 
making, therefore, eighteen in all. The re- 
maining ones are thus distributed : six to 
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Bavaria, four to Saxony, four to Wurtemberg, 
three each to Baden and Hesse-Darmstadt, 
two each to Mecklenburg-Schwerin and 
Brunswick, and one each to the remaining 
States. In cases where there is a plurality 
of votes belonging to a country, as many 
representatives can be appointed as there are 
votes. These, however, must be given collec- 
tively either for or against the subject under 
discussion.. There are not, therefore, neces- 
sarily fifty-eight different representatives. 
With regard to Alsace-Lorraine, there is, of 
course, no direct representation in the Federal 
Council, which is essentially an assemblage 
of the representatives of German sovereigns, 
for that * Reichsland' is merely an imperial 
province, and no sovereign State. Its ' Statt- 
halter ' can, however, send Commissioners to 
the * Bundesrath ' whenever affairs particularly 
affecting those provinces are discussed ; and 
they have the right of taking part in all 
deliberations, but have no power of voting. 
All members of this council can appear in the 
' Reichstag,' and speak there on matters con- 
cerning their respective Governments, even 
when their views have not been accepted by a 
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majority of votes in the ' Bundesrath.' They 
enjoy, personally and for their suites, diplo- 
matic privileges. The States of Bavaria, 
Saxony, Wurtemberg, Baden, Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Brunswick, Mecklenburg, and the three 
Hanse Towns jointly have Legations at 
Berlin. Their chiefs are usually, in addition 
to being Envoys accredited to the Prussian 
Court, also the representatives of their 
sovereigns in the Federal Council. Its 
President is the Imperial Chancellor, whom 
the Emperor names, and who is, technically, 
responsible for all imperial laws promulgated, 
and for such orders as are issued by the 
Emperor in the name of the Empire, which 
must be countersigned by him or his repre- 
sentative to be valid. Decisions are, usually, 
taken by a simple majority of voices, the 
President having the casting vote. There 
are, however, exceptions to this rule. When 
divergent views are held by its members as to 
military, naval, and certain inter-State taxation 
matters, the votes of Prussia, as presiding over 
the Federation, are decisive. Moreover, if it 
be a question of altering the Constitution, 
which can always be effected by the process 
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of ordinary imperial legislation, a special clause 
provides that it cannot be done if there are 
recorded against it in the * Bundesrath ' the 
fixed number of 14 votes. 

The ' Reichstag ' is elected by universal 
suffrage under ballot. The number of members 
is 397, based, in the proportion of one to every 
100,000 inhabitants, on the census returns of 
1866. This includes those allotted in 1873 to 
the ' Bdchsland,' since which date no alteration 
has been made. Of this total 235 belong to 
Prussia, 48 to Bavaria, 23 to Saxony, 17 to 
Wurtemberg, 15 to the provinces of Alsace- 
Lorraine, and 14 to Baden. They vote by 
absolute majority ; and a quorum is constituted 
' by the presence of the majority of the number 
of the members, as fixed by law,' and means, 
therefore, 199 deputies. They are unpaid, 
although resolutions have been passed on 
several occasions in favour of salaries to ensure 
a better attendance, which in late years appears 
to have decreased in a manner detrimental to 
the course of public business by the often 
recurring impossibihty of securing a quorum 
even for some important measures. But the 
'Bundesrath ' has never yet consented to take 
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the constitutional steps that would be necessary 
to adopt the proposed innovation, for the 1871 
Constitution expressly states that they are to 
receive no payment or remuneration for their 
services. Since 1874, however, an exception 
has been made by a special law allowing them 
the privilege of a free railway ticket, on all 
railways whether State or private, to and from 
Berhn during each session and for the "space of 
one week before its commencement and after 
its termination. The Constitution fixed the 
duration of the legislative period at three years 
in 1871, but it was altered to five in 1888. 

To understand the true position of Ger- 
many one must never overlook the fact that 
the Empire still consists of a conglomeration 
of German States, independent in many 
respects, but which for the furtherance of 
theh" common interests have agreed to transfer 
various kinds of rights to the Empire, and, by 
mutual consent, they acknowledge the Crown 
of Prussia as presiding over theu' now united 
States. Their sovereigns have, further, con- 
ferred upon the King of Prussia, in his capa- 
city as President of this Federation, the title 
of ' German Emperor,' which is hereditary 
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and which carries with it certain high public 
functions. He represents the Empu-e in all 
international matters, and makes peace and 
war in its name. In order to declare war the 
consent of the ' Bundesrath ' is requu'ed unless 
for purely defensive purposes. He concludes 
treaties with foreign powers, and sends and 
receives Ambassadors and Ministers. In so 
far, however, as these treaties deal with matters 
falling within the limits of imperial legislation, 
the assent of the Federal Council is necessary 
for their conclusion and the appi-oval of the 
' Reichstag ' is requisite for their vahdity. 

It has always to be remembered, in 
speaking of Germany, that aU the Federated 
States individually, though collectively forming 
the German Empire, have their own separate 
legislatures, consisting usually of two Chambers, 
which in Prussia are called the ' Herrenhaus,' 
or House of Lords, and the ' Abgeordneten- 
haus,' or House of Deputies. All matters not 
falling within the jurisdiction of the Imperial 
Government by the terms of the Constitution 
are entirely managed by them. Moreover, 
the Federated Governments have each their 
own separate budgets (except as regards cer- 
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tain branches of expenditure common to all 
for imperial pm-poses), public debts, and other 
financial paraphernalia. There is nothing in 
the Constitution to prevent each State from 
sending and receiving diplomatic agents ; but, 
in practice, it is only the larger ones that avail 
themselves of this right except in respect of 
theu- Legations in other German States within 
the Empire. Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, 
Hesse-Daimstadt, and Baden have, however, 
foreign diplomatic representatives permanently 
in their capitals ; and all the other sovereign 
States have also foreign Envoys accredited to 
them, who, however, combine those duties with 
those of a similar nature at the above-men- 
tioned larger German posts where they reside. 
The kingdoms of Bavaria and Saxony have 
several diplomatic missions in European 
countries. 

Certain so-called 'Reserved Rights' 
{Eeservatrechte) were, however, still retained 
by some of the Southern German States under 
the new Constitution and the treaties pre- 
viously made with them. They chiefly 
concern Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Baden. 
In all these countries the separate right of 
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taxing beer was maintained, independently of 
imperial legislation, certain rights with regard 
to alcohol being also retained (since, how- 
ever, given up by them) ; and the fonner two 
kept their own post office systems an(^, 
therefore, their particular postag e sta mps. In 
the case of Wurtemberg, however, the right 
to use special marks, denoting postal values of 
all kinds, is about to lapse under a recent 
agreement with the Imperial Government. 
The kingdoms of Bavaria and Wurtemberg 
have also certain other rights, the most im- 
portant of which is that the former is not 
bound to conform to the uniform imperial 
regulations regarding railways, except in a 
few cases which directly concern the defences 
of the Empire. They are botn also privileged 
in matters dealing with Poor Relief. All three 
States, as well as Saxony, have further privi- 
leges in military matters which are dealt with 
in the Chapter on the ' Army and Navy.' In 
aU other respects, however, and for all practical 
purposes, the unity of Germany, which meant 
so much to the nation at large, was satisfac- 
torily accomplished, and opened up the way 
for a brilliant future. 
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In now reviewing shortly, up to 1900, the 
general national development which followed 
these events it is not possible to give more 
than a few indications of the main lines of 
expansion. Financial and colonial questions 
during this period are dealt with separately in 
later chapters, as are also, for the whole of 
the nineteenth century, the important subjects 
of commercial and traffic policy, national 
education, the gi'owth of the army, and the 
rise of the navy. The material and legislative 
progress only will be touched upon in this 
book, leaving altogether on one side ques- 
tions of political and social advancement. At 
the opening of the twentieth century a really 
remarkable position has already been acquired 
by the German nation, not only in Europe 
but also in the world. In this short interval 
the chief characteristics, perhaps, of the three 
decades that have now passed away since the 
foundation of the Empire have been : in the 
seventies, consolidation of political power and 
prepai-ation for future economic development ; 
in the eighties, actual commercial growth 
and colonial acquisitions ; in the nineties, 
extraordinaxy industrial, commercial, and 
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maritime expansion; and, throughout the 
thirty years, a succession of important imperial 
legislative measures, which have continually 
drawn more tightly together the akeady close 
bonds of union between the various Federated 
Governments and their respective populations. 

The economic position of a country is 
quite as important as its poUtical situation : 
the one is involved in the other. The economic 
unification of the German States was of quite 
as great importance as the political creation of 
the German Empire ; and they brought in 
their train the necessity of adopting a real 
national policy, which involved many deviations 
from former traditions. The altered circum- 
stances demanded special study, and new 
laws and administrative methods were required 
to deal with them. That the situation was, 
on the whole, very effectually handled by the 
Imperial Government in the course of suc- 
ceeding years wiU be seen from the following 
sketch of the results of their labours. 

A national policy must always be guided 
chiefly by the direct needs of the population. 
The necessities of the German people, who are 
increasing with a rapidity of not less than an 
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average of 800,006- persons per year, are bound 
to a great extent to govern that policy, on 
which fifty-seven million inhabitants of the 
Empire already depend in 1901. In 1871 they 
numbered forty-one millions : the fecundity 
of the German race, therefore, in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century has far exceeded 
that of other European powers. How to 
adequately provide for them and for their 
prolific increase is a vital question of the future. 
It has been a source of some anxiety for many 
years past. It is a consideration that has in- 
' duced an extension of the former commercial 
policy and the adoption of a colonial one ; 
for the increasing population can only be 
supported, within Germany, by a further ex- 
pansion of industries and commerce, or, out- 
side the frontiers, by settlement in German 
colonies or in foreign countries. In either case 
it has meant the gradual growth of a ' world- 
policy' in the interest of present and future 
generations, and the passing of various legis- 
lative measures with the object of endeavouring 
to retain as German subjects such persons as 
have emigrated. For every man so prevented 
from giving up his nationality, and therefore 
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from losing his liability to conscription, helps 
to increase the influence of the Empire, the 
political power of which must always largely 
depend on the strength of the army. The 
Imperial Government also does what it can 
to keep the descendants of parents who have 
emigrated as German as possible by actively 
supporting German schools in foreign countries. 
The fusion of the many German States 
into a united Empire had a far-reaching effect 
on the possibilities of national development. 
Before that time the people, as a nation, had 
had no chance to come to the front com- 
mercially, though individual States, notably the 
Hanse Towns, had expanded their commercial 
relations with foreign countries to a remarkable 
extent. The first opportunity of effecting 
many urgently needed internal reforms, how- 
ever, came with the economic growth under 
the ' Zollverein.' During the short existence of 
the North German Confederation the former 
hampering restrictions on freedom of movement 
from one State to another, including ' passes ' 
for travellers, were abolished. Other notable 
events of that period were the systematic 
regulation of postal affairs for Germany, the 
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introduction of a uniform system of metrical 
weights and measures for all the Confederate 
territories, and the establishment of Consulates 
abroad for the 'BiMd.' All these changes 
, were directly beneficial to commerce, especially 
in the interior, which had previously been 
stifled by antiquated regulations ; and general 
inter-State communications were thenceforth 
greatly facihtated. As a direct consequence of 
this new freedom of locomotion, laws had to be 
passed dealing with the question of nationality 
and the exemption of the subjects of one Con- 
federate State, when residing in another, from 
■ liability to ' double taxation ' — that is to say, 
from being taxed in their country of origin as 
weU as in that of their temporary or permanent 
residence. Important measures were also 
passed which, for the first time, freed the 
working population from former obnoxious 
police and other restrictions. The extent of 
the advance then made is indicated by the 
* Customs Treaty ' of 1867, by the establishment' 
of the Customs Parliament in 1868, and by 
the fact that a supreme court for the Confede- 
ration was set up, with jurisdiction over all 
commercial affairs within its territories. In 
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the latter year the public gambling tables were 
closed throughout the country. In 1869 the 
common commercial code, which had been 
drawn up between 1857 and 1861, was pro- 
mulgated for the whole Confederation, it having 
been already adopted by legislative enactments 
in many separate States. A criminal law code 
was also introduced at that time for aU the 
' North German ' territories. In the period 
from 1870 to 1877 came a further series of 
important laws dealing respectively with joint 
stock companies, bankruptcy, authors' rights, 
trade marks, patents, coinage, banks (especially 
in making any extension of the issue of bank- 
notes dependent upon imperial legislation), 
and further postal reforms. When the Empire 
was founded in 1871 the laws made by the 
Government of the North Gei-man Confedera- 
tion were extended to the imperial dominions. 
A great step was also effected in 1876 in 
matters of uniform legislation for the Empire 
by the passing of the law regulating the judicial, 
criminal, and civil procedure in the law comls. 
It was under this law that a supreme Court of 
Appeal for the whole Empire was establiihed 
at Leipzig, and in it was merged the Supreme 
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Court fojL_commercial affairs set up by the 
North German Government. Under certain 
conditions, appeals lie to it from the highest 
civil and criminal tribunals of the Federated 
States. Cases of high treason also come within 
its jurisdiction. Its judges are proposed by 
the ' Bundesrath,' and are appointed by the 
Emperor. These and other laws paved the 
way for a normal commercial development in 
the future. As regards the work of attempting 
to obtain as much uniformity as possible on 
German railways, full information wiU be found 
in the Chapter on ' Traffic Policy.' 

The early adoption in 1873 of a gold 
standard afforded a valuable incentive to trade 
generally. It was a change that enabled 
Germans to use their credit facilities to an 
extent impossible previously, as also to be far 
more independent of foreign countries in all 
money matters. In 1880, soon after the 
announcement was made that tariff protection 
would be granted to all forms of national 
production as against the foreigner, Bismarck 
took over the Prussian Ministry of Commerce. 
This step gave much pleasure to the mercantile 
community, who rightly concluded that it 
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would mean the commencement of important 
commercial reforms. 

The protective tariff introduced by Bis- 
marck in 1879 was on the whole a moderate 
one, but the duties were high enough to 
confer a distinct benefit on the products of 
national industries and agriculture in compet- 
ing with similar imports from abroad. They 
were not^ however, placed at such a level as to 
impede the producer's natural activity or to 
prevent his keeping the cost of production, 
and all other expenses connected with an 
energetic competition for the markets of the 
world, as low as possible. Since that time the 
Imperial Government have always followed the 
principle of not only affording a struggUng in- 
dustry ' initial ' but also continuous protection 
afterwards whenever foreign competitors mate- 
rially threatened its prospects. This assistance 
has sometimes taken the form of a lowering 
of the State railway freights paid by those 
interested in the affected industry. The pro- 
tective system appears to have been favourable 
to a rapid expansion of foreign trade. Under 
it some German manufacturers, more especially 
those who have formed Associations to keep 
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the home prices high, have enjoyed the advan- 
tage of being able to sell their products in 
markets abroad at a lower price than at home, 
the reason being th*at the heavy duties on 
similar imported goods enabled them to make 
a high profit at home on their sales, which 
permitted of a great reduction in the seUing 
price of the articles sold in foreign countries. 
The average profit on both, a high one at 
home and a low one abroad, afforded a 
sufficient remuneration on the total cost of 
manufacture of both sets of articles, and the 
command of the two markets enabled them to 
produce commodities in larger quantities, and, 
therefore, at a lower average cost of production, 
than would have been possible had they only 
been able to count on the inland sales in 
Germany. This circumstance has often in 
certain trades given the German merchant a 
small indirect benefit in neutral markets in 
competition with similar products of other 
countries not manufactured under a protective 
tariff system. It would, however, appear to 
be an advantage obtained at the expense of the 
German consumer at home. But it may be 
argued that the eventual reduction in cost 
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of production resulting from the enormously 
increased output afforded by the addition of 
the demands of the foreign consumers to those 
of the home buyers in the end compensates 
the home consumer for his initial sacrifice by 
the eventual reduction of the general sale 
price in Germany also. However this may 
be, the German protective system has had a' 
considerable effect in assisting portions of the 
foreign trade of the Empire in different parts 
of the world. The above-described effect of 
the protective tariff system has not been an 
unexpected result ; for as long ago as 1879, 
when the debate on the introduction of the 
all-round protective duties took place in the 
'Reichstag,' attention was called to the fact 
that it would enable German goods to be sold 
more cheaply abroad than at home ; and this 
foreseen effect was severely criticised by the 
opponents of the measure as grossly unfair to 
the German public. Under the shield of this 
protective system the growth of syndicates in 
most branches of trade has lately been rapid. 
They now control the output and price of 
many articles of consumption, and there 
appears to be no remedy to theii' forcing up 
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the price at home so long as it does not exceed 
that of an imported similar article after pay- 
ment of duty. They can often, therefore, 
afford to sell their goods abroad even under 
cost price, and thus undersell competitors who 
do not work under equal conditions. Com- 
mercial policy in the nineteenth century forms 
the subject of a special chapter. 

Side by side with an internal expanding 
market there has grown up a steadily increasing 
foreign commerce. The economic advance 
from 1880 to 1894 was chiefly in industries 
and gommerce, and not in agricultural pursuits. 
The number of persons employed in the two 
former have greatly increased, and the relative 
proportion of the third haff-faUen considerably. 
The remarkable trahisposition that has taken 
place in these three leading occupations of the 
people during that period is shown by a com- 
parison of the census returns of 1882 with 
those of 1895. The statistics then collected 
demonstrate that in the former year out of 
every thousand inhabitants there were 425 
supported by agriculture, 355 by industries, 
and 100 by commerce ; in the latter year the 
figures were much smaller for the agricultural 
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population, namely 357, whereas those for 
industrial and commercial occupations had 
risen respectively to 391 and 115. It has been 
said that, on a rough computation, the agri- 
cultural population of the Empire formed 
some 60 per cent, of the whole thirty years 
ago, whereas it now only amounts to about 
35 per cent. Such facts need no comment, 
and mark well the progress of events. It was 
about 1888, after the incorporation of Bremen 
and the greater part of the State of Hamburg 
into the Customs Union, that industries and 
commerce began to expand with unusual 
vigour. And from 1894 to 1900 national 
commerce, under the influence of the great 
tariiF treaties made by the Chancellor, 
General von Caprivi, increased rapidly, where- 
as during many years previously there had 
not been any such marked improvement. 
In this later period there has been a remark- 
able growth of general prosperity accompanied 
by a decided improvement in the standard of 
living, especially among the middle classes. 
Evidence of the general improved condition 
of the nation in recent years is afforded by 
a consideration of the statistics up to 1900, 

1' 
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showing the larger average deposits in the 
savings banks, the increased number and value 
of the life insurances effected, and the yearly 
greater total of persons taxed as enjoying 
moderate incomes. 

As the trade of the Empire supplies the 
sinews of the economic resources of the nation, 
it is indispensable to trace the actual develop- 
ment of German commerce from 1872 to 1900. 
Unfortunately it cannot be shown accurately 
by means of statistics, for in the former year 
Bremen arid the greater part of Hamburg, 
as well as other small portions of territory, 
were not yet included in the ' ZoUverein ' re- 
turns ; and since then there have, for various 
reasons, been breaks in the continuity of statis- 
tics in 1880, 1888, and 1897. Subject, how- 
ever, to the somewhat disturbing influences of 
these circumstances, the following figures give 
a rough idea of the progress made. In 1872 
German ' Special Trade ' (that is to say, of im- 
ports for home consumption and of exports of 
domestic produce) amounted, after deduction 
of bullion and specie, to 279,131,000/., or to 
163,100,000/. for imports and to 116,031,000/. 
for exports. By 1887 the total had risen to 
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312,000,000/., being 156,235,000/. for impor- 
tation and 155,765,000/. for exportation. The 
figures for 1900 showed a commerce of 
518,849,000/., consisting of 288,280,000/. for 
imports and of 230,569,000/. for exports. At 
the close of the present year (1901) there will 
be some diminution on account of the serious 
commercial and industrial depression that is 
now taking place, but which is not likely to 
impede for any length of time a continued 
advance, though it will probably be consider- 
ably slower than during the exceptionally 
favourable times of the last few years. It is 
not expected that the present state of affairs 
will terminate in a crisis of any kind. German 
trade, like that of other countries, has already 
previously passed through periods of depres- 
sion, but hitherto it seems never to have 
been quite so seriously affected as has been the 
case in some of the older industrial nations. 
With regard to manufactured goods, home- 
made articles are more and more replacing for- 
merly imported commodities, and there has 
also been a steady increase of their expor- 
tation to aU parts of the world. The main 
part of the large growth in imports consists of 
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the foreign food-stuffs indispensable for the 
support of the people, who are, year by year, 
becoming less and less a self-contained nation. 
' The bases on which the Empire's power rests 
are, primarily, its trade and, in a minor degree, 
its agricultural resources. It depends, there- 
fore, princif)ally on the state of the national 
industries and then on the condition of the 
landed interests. The prosperity of both can be 
judged by the financial condition of the country 
in late years.' ^ This subject, therefore, is ex- 
amined in some detail in a special chapter. 
The policy of the Imperial Government is to 
support industrial and agricultural interests 
equally, so long as such a coiu*se is consistent 
with a due development of the prosperity of 
the whole nation : but it has proved to be a 
difficult task. 

The present position that Germany has 
attained of a first-class merchant power has 
been partly the result of what might be called 
a scientific organisation of industries and com- 
merce. It is not so much to great or radical 
changes as to a mass of small improvements 

' Quoted by permission from No. 2,400 of the Armucd 
Series, 1900, of Diplomatic and Considar Beports. 
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and innovations that the progress is due. No 
effort has been spared by the German manu- 
facturer to suit in every respect the pocket, 
taste,, and convenience of his customer in all 
countries of the world. Another factor that 
has helped the development both of home 
industries and of foreign trade is the great 
extension of the principle of association or co- 
operation among the industrial and commer- 
cial classes for every kind of undertaking. 
The smaller people, who are unable to incur 
great expense individually, combine for com- 
mon ends to an extent not practised in many 
other countries. The ' Export Unions ' are 
instances in point. The effects of ' standardis- 
ing ' gOo^^nd of the use of metrical weights 
and measures have also had a distinct influence 
in extending foreign trade. No little impetus 
to foreign commerce has also been given by 
the systematic subordination of particular 
interests to those of the nation at large, a 
course well exemplified by the recent Paris 
Exhibition, where the numerous exhibits of 
individual firms were made enth-ely subservient 
to the plan, organised by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, of presenting to the outer world one 
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fine national exhibit of the capabilities of each 
particular German trade or industry, in which, 
moreover, only the best manufactures or pro- 
ducts of every kind were allowed to appear. 
This careful arrangement was bound to make 
a great impression on foreign nations, and no 
doubt assisted to extend existing markets and 
to raise the world's opinion of the quality of 
many German productions. The growth of 
national wealth has caused the accumulation of 
much surplus capital, large amounts of which 
have, in recent years, been invested abroad, 
resulting in a rapid acquisition of valuable 
German vested interests in many parts of the 
world. ' The prosperity of industries and 
commerce has, indeed, been great hitherto, 
and may be said to be the direct and joint 
achievement of the eminently satisfactory 
condition in Germany of the methods of 
education, production, and distribution. The 
success of the Germans in competing with 
foreign nations, both in industry and trade, 
must be largely attributed to a distinct 
superiority in special points under these three 
heads, although the general economic con- 
ditions of the world and long periods of inter- 
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national peace and amity have also helped 
them considerably.' ^ 

' One of the most remarkable lines of 
development has been the expansion of mari- 
time interests which are so important to every 
progressive nation, comprising shipbuilding, 
carrying power, and " oversea " commerce, 
with its necessary protection as represented 
by a navy. Maritime interests and sea 
power are the natural corollaries of trade in- 
terests and industrial power, and they to-day 
take a leading place in German pohtics, 
whereas up to quite recent times they were of 
secondary importance to politicians, and still 
less so to the nation at large,' An excellent 
indication of their rapid growth is furnished 
by the Prussian census returns of 1895 and 1900,' 
which show an average increase in population 
at the chief ports of the Kingdom of Prussia 
of not less than 15 per cent, during those five 
years. ' It is only since 1881 that, moved by 
national considerations, the Imperial Govern- 
ment decided to foster the growth of shipping, 
but it was not until 1885 that the first Postal 

^ The extracts on page 70 and the three following pages 
are quoted by permission from No. 490 Miscellaneous Series, 
1899, of Diplomatic and Consiilar Reports. 
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Subsidy Bill was actually passed. Material 
support to the commercial and colonial aspi- 
rations of the Empire was thus afforded. 
Although the prinfeiple then laid down has 
since been considerably extended in many 
directions, it is mainly due to the energy of 
private persons that such a high level of effi- 
ciency has been attained, so that, at the 
present time, the German shipbuilding yards 
cannot carry out the numerous orders they 
receive.' Their number, too, is increasing, and 
the existing ones are continually being ex- 
tended. The new ' Germania ' Yard at Kiel, 
now being laid out and buUt by Herr Krupp, 
is being fitted with all the most modem plant, 
machinery, and electric appliances ; when 
finished, it will be unequalled in the world as 
regards its capabilities of building vessels of 
every kind. It is not only splendid merchant 
shipping that has been and is being continually 
constructed, but also first-rate men-of-war. 
The German Government has not, however, 
granted direct subsidies to any shipbuilding 
yards, but the orders to build vessels for the 
subsidised lines and for the navy have been 
secured to them. They have merely followed 
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their usual policy of affording a moderate 
amount of protection to a young industry in 
order to enable it to have a fair chance of com- 
peting with old-established foreign rivals. ' The 
only form of du'ect shipping subsidy is by 
postal contracts for quick mail services, 
although it is frankly acknowledged that other 
important objects are also kept in view, such 
as the indirect advantages accruing thereby to 
German commerce, the gain to the Empire by 
the increase of material for forming an efficient 
naval reserve, the utilisation of the steamers 
as cruisers in time of warfare, and the coveted 
means of favouring home industries. Con- 
formity with Admiralty requirements, the use 
of German materials and products as far as 
possible, and the obligatory construction of 
new vessels in the shipbuilding ■ yards of 
Germany are some of the principal conditions 
of contract where such mail subsidies are 
granted.' No direct payments for the right 
to use fast vessels as cruisers appear to be 
made by the Government to any of the 
steamer companies, even when built on Ad- 
mu-alty lines ; but they can always be requisi- 
tioned under the law of June 13, 1873, for pur- 
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poses of warfare. Only two out of the many 
German lines receive these postal subsidies. 

The construction of ships is to some 
extent assisted indifectly by the granting of 
exceptionally low railway freights on the State 
lines for the transport of materials of German 
origin for shipbuilding, then* object being to 
compete with the products of rival industrial 
countries. Another form of aid is that specified 
requisites for the construction and fitting' out 
of ships are admitted duty free, as some of them 
cannot yet be satisfactorily produced in the 
country, and to that extent foreign countries 
benefit at present. But in the com-se of time 
they no doubt wUl be also locally manufactured. 
A small bounty to some shipping is also 
indirectly afforded by the low combined 
through freight rates granted by the State 
railways from inland places in the Empire, and 
then by special lines of steamers running to 
places in East Africa and in the Levant. The 
advance in shipbuilding of all kinds has been 
one of the most striking features of recent 
expansion. The Imperial Government have 
always taken a keen interest in aU matters 
concerning the development of the mercantile 
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marine, and they do what they can to assist 
its growth. The total amount of the imperial 
shipping subsidies expended on postal ser- 
vices is now 347,500/., distributed thus : to hnes 
running to East Asia, 165,000/. ; to Australia, 
115,000/, ; and to Africa, 67,000/. These sums 
are shared between the North German Lloyd 
and the East African Steamer Companies. 

The German mercantile marine is now 
the second in the world, with a total gross 
registered tonnage of 3,009,225 (January 1, 
1901), of which 2,463,416 belong to steamers. 
The most striking features in its expansion are, 
firstly, its rapid growth in the last five years, 
and, secondly, the large average size of the 
steamers individually. Germany already owns 
twenty-one passenger steamers of over 10,000 
tons each, of which eight exceed a tonnage of 
12,000, and others are being built. The posses 
sion of such vessels, many of very high speed, is 
of great value to the nation as a powerful ad- 
junct to the navy. A stUl larger vessel of 
19,000 tons, the ' Kaiser Wilhelm II.,' is now 
being built ; but hitherto the ' Deutschland,' 
of the Hamburg-American Line, of 16,200 
(with 35,600 horse-power), has been the largest 
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German ship. She is the fastest afloat, and 
has crossed the Atlantic at an average speed 
of 23-51 knots, the longest run in one day 
being 557 nautical* miles. The two leading 
steamship companies, the North Geraian 
Lloyd and the Hamburg- American Line, have 
succeeded in acquiring a remarkable position 
in the world's caiTying trade, holding between 
them, as they will do at the end of 1901, a 
gi'oss registered tonnage of no less than 
1,097,715 for sea-going vessels, consisting of 
289 ships of 524,005 tons for the former and 
of 120 of 573,710 for the latter. They are, 
indeed, by far the largest steamer companies 
in the world. The additions to their fleets 
during 1900 and 1901 have been 87 vessels of 
188,697 tons for the Lloyd Company and of 
51 of 238,532 tons for the Hamburg- American 
Line. That they have obtained an immense 
passenger traffic, even where many old- 
established rival lines compete, is shown by the 
fact that some 40 per cent, of the total number 
of persons crossing the Atlantic to New York 
in 1900 fell to their share alone. Their ships 
have, for some years, held the Atlantic record 
for speed — a fact which, added to their well- 
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known reputation for general comfort and 
good food, has helped considerably in their 
material progress. They are now spreading 
their network of branch lines all over the 
world, and already more or less cover the 
most important parts of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
and the two Americas. The Hamburg- 
American Company is reported to be about to 
start steamer connections across the Pacific 
Ocean from Japan to North America, by 
which means it wUl finally encircle the globe 
with its own hnes of vessels, with the exception 
of the transport from San Francisco to New 
York overland. It is to be remarked that, 
whereas the North German Lloyd Company 
has for years past enjoyed imperial subsidies, 
none have ever been received by the Hamburg- 
American Line. The remarkable develop- 
ment of the latter company has, therefore, 
been entirely due to the successful private 
enterprise and able management of the owners. 
Statistics for German harbours, foreign ports, 
and the Suez Canal amply testify to the ex- 
traordinary development of German maritime 
interests all over the world. In 1900 and 
1901 no less than 763,284 and 840,408 tons of 
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shipping (mostly steamers and including men- 
of-war building in private yards) were built 
for German account, 584,493 and 623,934 re- 
spectively being for tiie mercantile marine. Of 
those totals 149,690 and 201,435 tons were built 
in foreign countries, the rest in German yards. 
The immense development of the sea- 
borne commerce, now estimated at about 70 
per cent, of the total foreign trade, a result of 
the great industrial prosperity, has caused the 
Imperial Government to make many efforts 
to bring prominently before the public the 
advisability of a large navy in order to 
adequately protect these growing maritime 
interests. In the Navy Bill of 1898 promi- 
nence was, therefore, given to the following 
considerations : the expansion of imports and 
exports in recent years, the rapid investment 
of German capital abroad, the acquisition of 
the Colonial Possessions, the improving con- 
dition of the fisheries, and the rate at which 
the population was gi'owing. Moreover, it 
was pointed out that this expansion of ' over- 
sea ' interests was accompanied by the danger 
of a conflict with those of other nations, a 
contingency that must be provided against by 
a more powerful navy. In return for the 
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still greater expenditure, eventually sanctioned 
by the 1900 Navy BiU (for details of which 
see the Chapter on ' German Finances '), the 
Empire will be in a position not only to 
prevent any blockade of its coasts, but also 
to place on the high seas powerful naval 
squadrons for attack. This material addition 
of naval power wUl be exerted in aU parts ot 
the world to extend German influence and 
protect German interests. The present national 
aspiration of becoming a ' world-power ' with 
a ' world-policy ' means, necessarily, the acqui- 
sition of the status of a gi-eat naval power in 
addition to the position already obtained as 
the leading tenitorial power in Europe. 

Since 1871 there has been carried out some 
remarkable imperial legislation of a social- 
reform nature, especially as to compulsory 
insurance in the whole Empire against sick- 
ness, accidents, infirmity, and old age. It is, 
however, a subject which is not quite in 
keeping with the character of this chapter. A 
statement, therefore, on the subject of the 
laws that have been passed during the last 
thirty years tending to improve the condition 
of the working classes wiU be found as an 
Appendix on page 323. 
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It is impossible to close this chapter 
without referring in two instances to the 
further economic unity effected quite recently 
in the matter of common imperial legislation. 
One of the latest bonds of union forged 
between the Federated States of the Empire 
was accomplished in 1896, when the ' Reichs- 
tag ' adopted the new Civil Code {Surgerliches 
Gesetzbuch) which had taEen various Com- 
missions twenty-seven years of work to com- 
plete satisfactorily. It assimilated the principal 
existing laws, left out much that was anti- 
quated, and introduced many new subjects 
which had become of importance with the 
changing circumstances of modern times : in 
so far as local statutes have not been unified 
under it, the old civil codes stiU hold good in 
each State. Its provisions have been eflfec- 
tive since January 1, 1900. An improved 
Commercial Code also came into force on 
that date, which revised and amplified the 
already existing one, which dates back to the 
days of the North German Confederation, 
besides adding various matters not formerly 
included so as to bring it up to date and into 
keeping with the contents of the new Civil Code. 
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In considering the progress of wealth and 
the possibility of its continuance in the future, 
one must take into account some of the prob- 
able impediments. They are, chiefly, the labour 
problem, the question of available capital, and 
the extent to which the Imperial Government 
may succeed in opening up foreign markets 
for the benefit of German commerce on the 
expiration, at the end of 1903, of the existing 
commercial tariff treaties. 

Statesmen of aU countries are now perfectly 
aware that the German Empire of to-day is not 
by any means the Germany of yesterday, and 
that they are bound to carefuUy watch its com- 
mercial and industrial progress, because of the 
growing tendency to make commercial rather 
than pohtical questions a cause of strife 
between nations. There is now a singular 
unity of purpose among the people of all the 
Federated States of the Empire which promises 
well for national achievements in the future ; 
for, whatever may be their pohtical opinions, 
they are one at heart in their earnest desire to 
promotethe welfare of this regenerated 'Father- 
land ' of which they are so justly proud. 



G 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE ARMY AND NAVY 

The power of Germany has hitherto rested 
almost entirely on its splendid army ; in the 
future it will have a further immense accession 
of strength in a great navy. The recruits for 
both are obtained by means of universal 
conscription, and the conditions of service are 
the same in many respects. The army has 
now probably reached the utmost limit of 
expansion consistent with a proper develop- 
ment of the nation, with the exception of 
small additions which wiU be periodically 
added in years to come as the population of 
the Empire gradually increases. With the 
navy, however, it is a different matter. Under 
the recent imperial laws of 1898 and 1900 it is 
about to expand enormously from one of com- 
paratively small dimensions, chiefly for coast 
defence, to a large one, able to place really 
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powerful squadrons on the high seas, more 
nearly approaching in strength those of some 
of the older maritime nations. The greater 
demand in the future for men for the navy, 
under these new arrangements, will necessarily 
tend to lessen further araiy expansion by 
somewhat reducing the number of those 
available as soldiers. 

During the existence of the Germanic 
Confederation, dating from 1815 onwards, there 
had been a confederate army consisting of ten 
army corps, jointly provided by the then 
unified States, three by Austria, three by 
Prussia, one by Bavaria, and three more by all 
the remaining countries together. But the 
body of troops thus placed at the disposal of 
the Confederate Government by each State, 
known as a ' contingent,' was in itself an 
entirely separate army under the du*ect com- 
mand of its own ruler, and was paid for by 
him alone both in times of peace and war. 
Together these ' contingents ' formed a motley 
army of diversified parts which the Germanic 
Confederation was at hberty to summon to its 
aid in case of national danger, either placing 
them under one supreme Commander-in-Chief, 

e 2 
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if mutually elected by the representatives of the 
Confederate Governments sitting in the Diet, 
or, if not, under their respective local com- 
manders, named by their sovereigns. But as 
during warfare each ruler was by right the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of his own troops, and as the 
soldiers in their military oath only undertook 
to obey their own sovereigns personally and 
not the Confederate Government, it was quite 
possible for a State to take up arms even 
against the latter, as indeed happened in 1866, 
when those countries which were aUied with 
Prussia in the new northern amalgamation did 
not hesitate to array themselves against the 
Diet of the Germanic Confederation, which 
had decided to mobihse the confederate army 
in order to march on the kingdom of Prussia 
for her action in attacking the Austrian troops 
in connection with the Schleswig-Holstein 
question. From reasons of economy, however, 
the army of the Germanic Confederation in 
times of peace was not maintained at its full 
strength, which as early as 1812 had been 
fixed at 1 per cent, of the population ; only a 
certain portion was kept with the colours, and 
the rest was allowed to be on leave. Thus it 
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came about that there was no really large 
standing army until the North German 
Confederation (in which Austria had no part) 
was finally established in 1866, when it became 
necessary in order to effectively uphold the 
newly acquired position of Prussia and her 
allied States against any aggressions on the 
part of strong neighbouring powers. 

A great advance in the matter of the amal- 
gamation of the German army was brought 
about by the Constitution of the North Ger- 
man Confederation, which expHcitly provided 
that the Confederate Government only had the 
right to declare war, to conclude peace, and to 
make treaties and aUiances. They were also 
authorised to at once declare war in case of 
actual invasion or attack by sea ; but other- 
wise a war could not be begun without the 
consent of sovereigns ruling over at least two- 
thirds of the population of the confederate 
territories. The King of Prussia then became 
the Commander-in-Chief of all the armies 
of the North German Confederation; and, 
by a secret agreement estabUshing a defensive 
and offensive alliance with Prussia, the South- 
ern States, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, Baden, and 
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Hesse-Darmstadt, although still independent, 
undertook in case of war to place their troops 
also under his orders. AH the members of the 
North German Confeder9,tion and the southern 
independent States were thus bound down to 
make common cause with Prussia in the future, 
and the right of that kingdom to direct all ope- 
rations in time of war was finally recognised. 

A further step in the progress of the uni- 
fication and solidarite of the German army 
was effected in the 1871 Constitution. On the 
formation of the German Empire in that year 
the control of both the army and navy passed 
to the Imperial Crown. But, while the 
authority over the former remained limited in 
some respects, that over the latter was com- 
plete. This is accounted for by the sketch 
given above of the formation of the imperial 
army out of the formerly separate bodies of 
troops of the different Federated Governments, 
which forces, although more closely merged 
into one united whole under the Empire than 
under the North German Confederation, still 
continued in a few cases to retain some 
independence in the matter of management 
by their own States in times of peace. 
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The navy, on the other hand, had always 
been a purely Prussian institution, and as such 
was handed over intact first to the North 
German Confederation in 1866 and then to 
the Empire in 1871. Its flag still bears only 
the Prussian eagle and iron cross on the 
imperial colours, black-white-red. As regards 
the outer world, however, the German army 
had become a compact fighting unit of im- 
mense possibihties. Perhaps one of the most 
powerful incentives to the estabhshment of 
the new Empire was the opportunity it afforded 
of obtaining in the future a more direct and 
effective control than before over all the armies 
of the unified German States, a condition so 
important to the maintenance of a dominating 
position in Europe. The want of sufficient 
control had been a cause of weakness in the 
North German Confederation. 

After 1871 certain sovereign rights over 
their armies still remained in the hands of the 
Kings of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg 
under special military conventions made with 
them by the Prussian Government. The 
present imperial army, therefore, still consists of 
four distinct sections ; namely, of (a) the troops 
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of Prussia and of those belonging to the 
smaller States administered by her, with seven- 
teen army corps ; {b) the troops of Bavaria, with 
three army corps ; (c) the troops of Saxony, 
with two army corps ; and (d) the troops of 
Wurtemberg, with one army corps. It is on 
this account that, though the German army is 
practically an imperial one and is entirely paid 
for by the Empire, there is no Imperial War 
Office. Prussia and the three other States 
all have their separate War Offices and staffs. 
But the Emperor, who is the supreme head of 
the German army by the tei-ms of the Con- 
stitution, exercises his authority over the whole 
through his Prussian Minister of War, who is 
the highest administrative authority and who 
has no actual miUtary command over any 
troops. The decisions of the Federal Council 
{Bundesrath) are executed and the orders of 
the Emperor to the whole German army are 
communicated by him. But in the three king- 
doms of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg 
they are carried out by their respective 
sovereigns. In the ' Reichstag ' the interests 
of the German army are represented by the 
Chancellor of the Empire, or by the Prussian 
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Minister of War in his absence, and by special 
Bavarian, Saxon, and Wurtemberg military 
plenipotentiaries ( Militair - Bevollmdchtigter ) 
who are members of the ' Bundesrath.' 

The military relations of the kingdoms 
of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg with 
Prussia differ in the degree of their indepen- 
dent rights in matters affecting then* home 
armies in times of peace. Each of the kings 
of these three States commands his own army, 
which, though allowed in the case of all three 
countries to remain an independent one, has 
had to be entirely modelled on Prussian lines. 
AU these three armies fall under the direct 
orders of the Emperor in time of war, and 
they are subject to his inspection in time of 
peace. Both officers and men in the Bavarian 
and Saxon armies do not serve outside their 
respective States in times of peace ; those of 
Wurtemberg do so sometimes. Separate 
mihtary budgets are drawn up for all three 
countries, as well as for Prussia ; but whereas 
those of Prussia, Saxony, and Wurtemberg 
are merged into the general budget of the 
Empire, and their accounts have to be settled 
with the Imperial Treasury, that of Bavaria is 
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allowed to occupy a unique position. This 
consists in a lump sum, calculated on exactly 
the same basis as the estimated expenditure 
for all the States, bfeing handed over to the 
Bavarian Government, who deal with it as they 
think fit in their own separate budget, which is 
not subject to control either by the Exchequer 
of the Empu'e or by the ' Reichstag. ' The king- 
dom of Bavaria thus enjoys in this and some 
other respects the most independent position 
in mUitary matters. A further privilege is 
enjoyed by the Bavarian army since 1900. In 
that year a new Code of Military Law for the 
whole German army came into force and 
superseded the former three separate Codes 
for courts-martial — namely, for Prussia and 
Saxony jointly, for Bavaria, and for Wurtem- 
berg — and an Imperial Military Court of 
Appeal was then established. As regards the 
kingdom of Bavaria, however, it was stipulated 
that Bavarians should only go before a specially 
constituted branch court thereof, or ' Senat,' 
in which the judges were to be appointed by 
the Bavarian Government, but which never- 
theless was to form a constituent part of that 
supreme tribunal. 
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The 1871 Constitution, however, bound all 
the four sections of the German army closely 
together by the nature of its articles dealing 
with military matters, and in the course of 
the succeeding thirty years they have been 
stiU more identified as one body by various 
successive important measures which have 
been sanctioned by imperial legislation. The 
far-reaching uniformity aimed at in the Con- 
stitution was obtained by the following provi- 
sions, which are, of course, stUl in force to-day. 
The burden and cost of the whole national 
armament of the new German Empire is borne 
by aU the Federated States jointly out of im- 
perial funds. (See Chapter X., on ' Finances.') 
The strength of the army is determined by 
imperial laws. It may here be observed 
that in 1871 it was fixed by the Constitution 
at 1 percent, of the total population as it stood 
in 1867, and the sum to be furnished by the 
Federated States to the Imperial Exchequer 
for the maintenance of this force and all its 
appurtenances was to be calculated on the 
basis of a charge of 33/. 15*. Od. per man, 
making a total of 13,339,236/. for the nation. 
The whole of the land forces form one single 
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army under the command of the Emperor, 
both in peace and war, the only limitations to 
his complete authority in this respect being 
those specifically sanctioned under the above- 
mentioned military conventions with Bavaria, 
Saxony, and Wurtemberg. All soldiers can, 
generally speaking, be moved at all times from 
every State to any other part of the Empire ; 
but there are exceptions in time of peace in 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Wurtemberg, when the 
consent of the sovereigns of those kingdoms 
is necessary. The troops have to obey the 
orders of the Emperor ; they undertake to do 
so in their mihtary oath at the same time 
that they swear allegiance to their own par- 
ticular sovereign. The whole army system, 
as existing in Prussia in 1871, has had to be 
introduced into every State of the Empire ; 
even the cut and general colour of the uniforms 
have been adopted. The cockades, or other 
special insignia, however, of the Federated 
States can be worn, and usually are, as well as 
the imperial ones. The Emperor has been 
given the right to inspect the armies of all 
States in order to see that this uniform adapta- 
tion of the Prussian system has been properly 
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carried out. He appoints most of the higher 
commanding officers and the governors of 
fortresses ; but in other respects, if no conven- 
tions or agreements to the contrary exist, each 
ruler of a Federate State appoints his own 
officers and commands his local troops. The 
Emperor cannot declare war without the assent 
of the Federal Council, unless the territories 
or coasts of the Empire are actually threatened ; 
but he can at any time cause the troops to be 
mobilised. He can also order the construction 
of fortresses in all parts of the Empire. 
Finally, he can declare any district within 
the imperial dominions to be in a state of 
siege if the pubUc security is disturbed. 

The defence of the Empire is effected by 
a standing army and navy, and, as a final 
resort, by the ' Landsturm,' which can be called 
out by imperial proclamation. Both in the 
army and navy there are, firstly, the forces 
serving with the colours and with the fleet, 
and, secondly, the reserves for both. Any 
further drafts of men required are drawn from 
the 'Landwehr' and 'Seewehr' respectively 
until they are exhausted, when recourse must 
be had to the ' Landsturm.' 
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In 1874 the peace strength of the anny 
was 347,126 men, 17,033 officers, and 54,538 
non-commissioned officers. Its growth since 
that year is shown In the following table, 
giving the totals provided for in each year's 
imperial estimates, exclusive, of course, of all 
•one-year volunteers,' whose numbers vary. 

Tablb of Detelofment of Gebuad Abhy 1874 lo 1903. 



Year 


0£Scers 


Non-com- 
missioned 
officers 


Men 


I 

Privates, 

lance-cor- 

poials, and 

bombaidiers 


n 

Artisans 


Total 
I. and II. 


1874 
1881 
1887 
1893 
1898 
1901 
1902 


17,033 
18,128 
19,262 
22,458 
23,176 
24,146 
24,292 


54,633 
59,465 
63,663 
77,864 
78,207 
80,642 
80,985 


337,767 
357,718 
393,896 
471,986 
471,999 
486,980 
488,931 


9,369 
10,091 
10,850 
7,243 
7,230 
7,371 
6,669 


347,126 
367,809 
404,746 
479,229 
479,229 
494,361 
495,500 



During 1900 the strength of the standing army 
was about 608,000, including some 9,000 ' one- 
year volunteers.' They were distributed thus 
in that year, the figures in brackets indicating 
the war strength : infantry and rifle battalions, 
625 [1,389], cavahy squadrons 476 [685], field 
and horse batteries 571 [925], and the following 
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battalions : foot artillery 37 [76], pioneer 25 
[48], railway 7 [21], telegraph 3 [9], balloon ^ 
[1], and train 23 [46]. By October 1902 
there wiU, however, be formed another six 
squadrons of cavalry, three field and horse 
batteries, one foot artillery, and one pioneer 
battalions. In the war figures are included 
the calculated reserve and ' Landwehr ' forma- 
tions, but not the trained ' Landsturm.' In 
time of peace 104,485 horses are required, 
and about 600,000 in times of warfare. In 
1874 the number of guns was 1,200, now it is 
2,542. The body of trained men available 
from the reserve and ' Landwehr ' is put at 
3,000,000. They would also furnish about 
29,000 officers. Besides these resources, there 
are some 4,000,000 untrained men available 
from the ' Ersatzreserve ' and ' Landsturm ' ; 
and in the latter force are included about 
800,000 men who have passed through a 
training in the army. The following is the 
system under which this enormous supply of 
soldiers is provided. 

The Constitution of the Empire provides 
that 'every German is hable to mUitary 
service, which obligation he is not allowed 
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to perform by substitute.' All subjects, there- 
fore, are liable either to bear arms or to render 
such other services as they may be capable of 
for military purposes. Every male, if drawn 
^or service, is required, on attaining the age of 
twenty, to serve, firstly, seven years in the 
standing army ; and, secondly, the remainder 
of his regular service imtil the expiration of his 
thirty-ninth year in the * Landwehr.' In the 
cavalry and horse artillery three years are spent 
with the colours and four with the reserve ; 
in the other arms the periods are two and five 
years respectively. But the general liability 
to serve, including all those not actually in the 
army or navy, begins at the age of seventeen, 
and does not cease until forty-five as regards 
the ' Landsturm,' which consists of a body of 
men employed, as a rule, for home defence 
only, but which may be utilised for filling up 
vacancies in the ranks both of the army and 
navy in cases of extreme necessity. The only 
exceptions to this obligatory and universal 
conscription are foimd in the cases of members 
of reigning families or of mediatised Princely 
Houses. And permanent exemptions from 
this onerous obligation only occur in the case 
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of (a) not being drawn by lot for active service ; 
(b) not being physically fit to serve ; (c) being 
unworthy to enlist, in consequence of some act 
committed involving criminal punishment or 
loss of certain rights because of misbehaviour ; 
(d) being in the position of being the only 
support of a widowed mother or helpless family 
or of having to keep going an agricultural 
undertaking or a factory. The last-mentioned 
disabiUties (d) may, however, disappear with a 
change of circumstances, when the mihtary 
obhgations revive. Temporary postponement 
of military service also occurs where men are 
going through special courses of study or are 
residing abroad. One other exception occurs 
in the case of those born in Heligoland before 
the annexation of that island to the Empire in 
1890. AU persons, however, who have escaped 
conscription by lot from the fact of drawing a 
high number, or who have been rejected on 
account of minor bodily defects, are relegated 
to the ' Ersatzreserve.' They form a body 
of supernumeraries for the space of twelve 
years, during which, besides some training, they 
may be called upon to fiU up vacancies in the 
standing army or in its dep6ts on mobilisation. 

H 
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Men who are temporarily unfit when drawn, 
and who continue to be so after the expiration 
of the first two years of liability to serve after 
conscription, are also drafted to this reserve, as 
well as those exempted on account of having 
near relations to support, &c. Some of the 
' Ersatzreserve ' men are trained every year for 
certain administrative and other duties which 
they may be able to perform, though not fit to 
be used as fighting units. In Prussia universal 
liabUity to serve in the army dates from 1808, 
and the ' Landwehr ' and ' Landsturm ' were 
instituted in 1813. 

Of the conscripts yearly selected by lot, all 
the able-bodied men, after selection of those 
destined for the cavahy, guards, and other 
special regiments, are assigned to regiments in 
the order of the numbers that they have drawn. 
The recruits actually joining the army in this 
way every year now amount to some 235,000, 
or to about a half of the total numbers taken 
by conscription. The rest are discarded 
altogether, or they are relegated to the 
'Ersatzreserve' mentioned above, or to the 
'Landsturm,' which consists of two levies, 
the first containing all persons from seventeen 
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to thirty-nine years of age, and the second of 

all those from thirty-nine to forty-five. It wiU 

thus be seen that the first levy contains men 

who have had no military training, whereas 

those of the second levy comprise all the 

' Landwehr ' men on expiry of service, and 

they are, therefore, experienced and well trained. 

In addition to the above yearly recruits there 

are the * volunteers,' amounting to some 50,000 

altogether each year. They are of two kinds. 

The ' one-year volunteers ' are those who, after 

showing a certain proficiency in studies by 

means of proper certificates granted by specially 

appointed Commissioners (see Chapter on 

' National Education ' ), undertake to clothe, 

feed, and equip themselves, and in the mounted 

branches to provide their own horses. In 

return they have the privilege of serving only 

one year with the colours, and of choosing the 

regiment with which they wiU serve under 

certain restrictions. They then pass to the 

Reserve, when, if they go through the necessary 

examination, they become Lieutenants after 

certain service, provided that they are ' elected ' 

as such by the officers of their regiments, and 

hold some independent position. This system 

h2 
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of 'volunteering' on specified conditions, in 
lieu of submitting to the ordinary conscription, 
has been adopted in order to make the military 
service as light as possible for men engaged 
in acquiring the higher forms of scientific and 
industrial education. Moreover, this concession 
is considered to be aU the more reasonable 
as the mihtary authorities are of opinion that 
the better educated people do not require the 
same amount of actual drilling as the lower 
classes. Masters in the State elementary 
schools and qualified candidates for the position 
of teachers in them are also privileged in the 
matter of one year's service. Special regula- 
tions also deal with very short military duties 
for doctors, veterinary surgeons, and apothe- 
caries. Another form of so-called ' volun- 
teering ' exists by which persons, over seven- 
teen and before becoming liable to conscrip- 
tion, can enlist for two, three, or four years, 
in which case they choose their regiments. 
They furnish most of the non-commissioned 
officers. Men who, after fulfilling their 
ordinary military service of whatever kind, 
voluntarily re-engage for a year are called 
' Capitulanten.' 
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After regular service with the colours 
comes that in the Reserve and ' Landwehr,' 
both of which (with the exception of the second 
levy of the 'Landwehr') consist of trained 
troops. The former supplies men to fill 
vacancies in the standing army ; the latter is, 
as regards cavalry and infantry, employed in 
special corps for the defence of the Empire, 
whereas in other arms they are equally liable 
for service in the army or navy according as 
the necessity may arise. Both in the Reserve 
and ' Landwehr,' in times of mobilisation or of 
drawing the necessary drafts for the army from 
their numbers, the youngest batches are called 
out first, but some men are allowed to be 
transferred to those called out later if they 
can show urgent reasons requiring their pre- 
sence at home or in some trade. A similar 
course is often followed in the case of certain 
officials who would lose their places through 
not being able to find capable men to act for 
them, and with regard to some special callings, 
such as single-handed clergy, schoolmasters, 
pilots, post, telegraph, and railway officials — 
that is to say, of men who can find no sub- 
stitutes to do their work. 
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All the men in the Reserve, the ' Ersatz- 
reserve,' and the ' Landwehr,' as well as 
recruits and ' volunteers ' on leave, belong to 
the so-called ' Beurlaubtenstand,' or body of 
men on furlough. They are all under miMtary 
control, and can be called out for training at 
any time. In case of mobilisation they have 
to return to Germany, if absent therefrom; 
but they are otherwise untrammelled in their 
movements and in their civil occupations. 
The men in the Reserve are liable altogether 
to two trainings of not more than eight weeks 
each ; the officers undergo three, lasting from 
four to eight weeks. The officers and men in 
the first levy of the 'Landwehr,' except the 
cavalry, are liable to two trainings of from eight 
to fourteen days ; while those of the second levy 
are not liable at aU, but training is permitted 
them. In the ' Ersatzreserve ' there is a 
liability to three trainings of ten, six, and four 
weeks respectively. The members of the 
' Landsturm ' do not undergo training at any 
time. 

Whenever mobilisation takes place, or 
drafts of these men are taken to strengthen 
the army, any families of the soldiers called 
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out who may be in straitened circumstances are 
entitled to pecuniary assistance. It amounts 
per month to a minimum of six shillings in 
summer and nine in winter for the wife and 
to four shillings for each child ; it can be taken 
in kind. The families also of the men in 
the reserve, ' Ersatzreserve,' and of the 
' Landwehr ' and ' Seewehr ' (for the navy), 
who are called out for training in times of 
peace for the second and third times, obtain 
help from imperial funds, on its being asked for, 
to the extent of thu-ty per cent, of the daily 
local wage for the wife and of 10 pel* cent, for 
each of the others assisted as long as the total 
amount does not exceed 60 per cent, of the 
man's earnings. 

As regards the officers of the active army 
in Prussia they are obtained : (1) from the 
cadet corps after the usual term of studies ; 
(2) from young men holding a * Certificate of 
Maturity ' from a ' Gymnasium,' ' Realgym- 
nasium,' or ' Oberrealschule ; ' (3) from youths 
who have left school before obtaining such a 
certificate, but who have succeeded in passing 
with high marks the examination for ' Fahnrich ' 
(Ensign) before the Military Examining Board 
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at Berlin. Both the latter categories, on 
entering the army, have to serve five to six 
months as ' Fahnenjunker ' (formerly called 
' Advantageurs ') before being promoted to be 
' Fahnriche ' (Ensigns) ; whereas the cadets 
become so at once on leaving the cadet corps. 
AU three classes of men, however, must subse- 
quently pass the usual officers' examination ; 
and, if they are then approved of by their 
superior officers in their respective regiments, 
they may thereupon be 'elected' as officers 
themselves and receive a commission in the 
army. The only case in which a commission is 
ever obtained direct is by certain cadets of good 
family who, by remaining one year longer than 
the general period at the chief cadet in- 
stitution at Gross-Lichterfelde, can receive 
one direct from the King of Prussia. 

Such are, briefly, the duties and liabilities 
of every German subject as regards the defence 
of his country by land. If, however, he does 
not form part of this vast army, other weighty 
obligations are incumbent upon him with 
regard to the due protection of his country 
by sea. General conscription also exists for 
service in the fleet for the seafaring population. 
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which comprises all those who have served in 
German merchant vessels or who have been 
regularly employed in the sea fisheries during 
a minimum of one year ; engineers and ship- 
wrights are also included therein. The Con- 
stitution of the Empire states that aU of 
them ' are exempted from service in the 
army, but are bound to serve in the imperial 
navy.' In cases of urgent necessity, when 
a sufficiency of sailors cannot be obtained 
from the usual sources of supply, recourse can 
be had to suitable men from the land popula- 
tion to fill the vacancies. The liability to 
serve the country begins with the seventeenth 
and ends with the forty-fifth year, as in 
the army, and during the period comprised 
between the twentieth and thirty-ninth year 
service is compulsory, and begins by three years' 
active service. Then come four in the Reserve, 
five in the first levy of the ' Seewehr,' and the 
rest in the second levy. In the case of the 
former and in that of the first levy of the 
latter they can be called out for training. 
There is also an ' Ersatzreserve,' consisting 
of men not taken on active service, in which, 
during a period of twelve years, they are liable 
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to be called out to fill up vacancies. As in 
the army, so in the navy, a system of ' volun- 
teering' is allowed on certain conditions for 
different periods. Ih the case of the nautical 
population a ' one-year volunteer ' is required 
to provide either the same Government 
Examiners' school certificate as in the army, or 
one of qualification in matters of seamanship. 
But, for the non-seafaring portion of the com- 
munity, applicants for the privilege of one 
year's service have not only to produce the 
requisite school certificate, but have also, in 
most cases, to show special capabilities for the 
branch of the. service they are about to enter, 
usually a knowledge of shipbuilding or 
of machinery, whether it be in the dock- 
yards, torpedo, or other divisions. * One-year 
volunteers ' in the navy have not themselves 
to provide outfit and food, if they belong by 
profession to the seafaring population. But 
if they do not they have, as ' land population,' 
to do so in exactly the same way as in the 
army. ' Three- and four-year volunteers ' 
consist of healthy youths who can produce 
documentary proof of the consent of their 
parents or guardians to enlistment, as well as 
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school and other testimonials. Persons not 
forming part of the nautical population can 
'volunteer' as sailors for fom*, five, and six 
years. Finally, young boys are also admitted 
as ' volunteers,' in which case they are bound 
down to a course of two years' study and then 
to seven of active service. The general army 
regulations as to the services to be rendered in 
peace and war apply also to the navy in so 
far as they are applicable to that force. 

The obligations, besides personal enlistment 
in the army or navy, falling upon all Ger- 
man subjects are of two kinds, those to which 
they are liable during peace and during war. 
They are strictly laid down by various imperial 
laws. Services that have to be rendered in 
times of peace consist of allowing the quarter- 
ing of soldiers and horses ; but exemptions are 
made in favour of buildings belonging to reign- 
ing famihes or to mediatised Princely Houses, 
of Embassies and Legations of foreign countries, 
and of some pubhc buildings, such as churches, 
schools, hospitals, &c. Other services comprise 
the supplying of horses and forage, and of food 
for the men. There is also an obhgation to 
furnish any ships required, to transport every- 
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thing for the military authorities by rail at 
fixed tariflFs, and to aUowthe use of lands (with 
certain exceptions) for manoeuvres. Services, 
to be rendered during mobilisation or in times 
of war, include, besides the above-mentioned 
peace obligations, the supply of labour and 
materials for the construction of roads, forts, 
and other mUitary purposes, as well as the sur- 
render of aU lands and buildings required and 
the furnishing of bread, horses, cattle, sheep, 
and forage. Moreover, the railways are bound 
to transport all men, horses, war materials, &c., 
and to hand over their employees, materials, 
and rolling stock to be used for mUitary pur- 
poses, and those situated near the seat of war 
are liable to be placed under control of the 
mUitary authorities. The extent to which the 
latter have the right to raze buUdings and to cut 
down trees &c. within a certain radius round 
fortresses in order to leave open spaces is care- 
fully laid down by law. In aU cases, how- 
ever, fair compensation is always granted both 
for the above peace and war services. 

The general principle underlying the whole 
German system is to thoroughly train a large 
proportion of the men in the Empire able to 
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carry arms, while not keeping them from their 
respective civiUan professions or occupations 
longer than is necessary to fit them to take an 
effective part as soldiers in the army or as 
sailors in the navy whenever they may be 
needed by the nation. In neither branch are 
the officers required to pass competitive ex- 
aminations of any kind. A sound and practi- 
cal knowledge, however, of the subjects essen- 
tial to his future career is what is expected of 
every man, and without it no one will be 
able to pass the various examinations which 
are invariably organised so as to test a man's 
fitness for the post he is about to occupy either 
in the army or navy, both as to book know- 
ledge and practical ability. Once received 
into either profession, the officers are, in some 
respects, allowed a remarkable amount of inde- 
pendence of action in their respective duties, 
especially in matters affecting the instruction 
of the men, as it is considered to be advisable 
to encourage and develop individual capacity 
as far as possible which would enable a man to 
take the initiative and make the most of any 
situation in which he might find himself. 
Every effort is also made to increase the intelh- 
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gence of the private soldiers and sailors, and 
to make them self-rehant under unforeseen 
circumstances. 

The history of 'the development of the 
German navy has been a curious one. As 
early as the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, after the Thirty Years' War, the ' Grosser 
Kurfiirst ' of Brandenburg, a State that was 
then much to the fore, started a fleet of three 
hired Dutch ships in order to be able to con- 
tend in the Baltic with the Swedes, whom he 
was fightiQg on account of his claim to 
Pomerania, then held by them. He eventually 
raised its strength to twelve ships, which even 
fought against the Spaniards with some success. 
The State of Brandenburg during his rule ' 
also actually became a colonial power in a 
small way on the West Coast of Africa. But 
within twenty years of his death both fleet 
and colonial possessions had disappeared. 
Frederick the Great during the ' Seven Years' 
War ' maintained for a time some armed ships 
for use against Sweden, but he was too much 
taken up with military matters to devote his 
attention to the question of a permanent fleet. 
From 1811 onwards there exist official docu- 
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ments showing how various distinguished 
miUtary officers on many occasions put forward 
the advisability of the kingdom of Prussia 
possessing small armed flotillas to protect the 
coasts, and guard-ships for the due protection 
of the Haffs and harbours of Konigsberg, 
Elbing, and Pillau. In 1807 a small tempo- 
rary flotilla had been launched on the Frischen 
Haff to keep the French out of the country 
in the neighbourhood of the bay of Danzig. 
This necessity had called the attention of the 
Government to the question of proper coast 
protection. When Sweden in 1815, under 
the arrangements of the Congress of Vienna, 
handed over New Pomerania and the island of 
Riigen to Prussia, there were included, in the 
525,000/. paid by the Prussian to the Swedish 
Government on evacuation, six gunboats. 
These ships, however, turned out to be 
practically useless. In 1815 there was a 
project of building some sloops propelled by 
steam and furnished with paddlewheels, in 1825 
the first small gunboat was laimched, and in 
1829 the question of a regular naval estabhsh- 
ment in times of peace was mooted. In 1835 
the Prussian Government announced their 
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intention of taking steps to protect the Baltic 
shore, and a Commission actually arranged 
for the establishment of a small coast flotilla. 
This project shows that the establishment of 
a Prussian fleet was not originally due either 
to the events of 1848 or to the fii'st Danish 
war, but that it dates from several years earlier. 
The ' Amazone,' taken over from the mercan- 
tile marine in 1841, may be looked upon as the 
first ship of the Prussian navy intended for the 
defence of the coasts ; for such vessels as had 
been buUt or bought before that time were 
merely for the protection of inland waters. 

The blockade by the Danes, however, of 
the German ports in 1848 so seriously injured 
Prussian maritime interests, which were then 
beginning to make some headway, that the 
necessity of possessing a fleet to prevent such 
a recurrence at the hands of a foreign country 
was recognised by the pubUc. It was at this 
time that the National Assembly, sitting at 
Frankfort, was trying to found a united Ger- 
man Empire, in which project the establishment 
of an imperial navy was a prominent feature. 
It was unsuccessful in its object, but during a 
few years there was a ' Parliamentary ' fleet of 
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a few ships, under the orders of the Germanic 
Confederation, which fought the Danes. The 
Prussian Government meanwhile built a small 
flotiUa, and Prince Adalbert of Prussia, for so 
many years the great promoter of the idea of 
the estabhshment of a permanent navy, was 
named its first Admiral. In 1852 this small 
force was strengthened by the addition of 
some ships of the former ' ParUamentary ' fleet, 
which had to be sold by the Diet as there were 
no more available funds with which to keep it 
up. In the following year three events of 
some importance to the future of the German 
navy occurred. The present harbour of Wil- 
helmshaven, now the naval base for the North 
Sea, was acquired by treaty from the Duke of 
Oldenburg ; the Prussian Ministry of Marine 
was founded ; and some men-of-war were for 
the first time sent abroad to show the Prussian 
flag in foreign waters. During the war with 
Denmark in connection with the Schleswig- 
Holstein Duchies in 1864 the first Prussian 
naval battle was fought at Jasmund in the 
Baltic, which prevented a blockade of the 
German coast by the Danes. By far the most 
important result of this war for the navy was 

I 
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the final occupation of the Duchies by the 
Austrian and Prussian Governments, which 
enabled the Baltic naval base of the kingdom 
of Prussia to be transferred in 1865 from 
Danzig to the splendid harbour of Kiel in 
Holstein. On the termination of the 1866 war 
the Prussian fleet was handed over to the 
new North German Confederation and flew 
the latter 's flag, black- white-red, from 1867 
onwards, colours afterwards retained by the 
German Empire. 

The navy at that time comprised three 
large armoured battleships and two small 
ones, besides eight protected frigates and 
corvettes. Bismarck did all he possibly could 
to impress on the nation the necessity of a 
strong fleet, and in the following year came 
the fii'st real naval programme, which contem- 
plated, after the expiration of ten years, a fleet 
of sixteen armoured ships, twenty protected 
frigates and corvettes, and a large number of 
gunboats. But the construction of these vessels 
had hardly been begun when the war with 
France broke out. The North German Con- 
federation at that moment possessed thirty- 
seven ships all told, of which only five were 
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armoured. The result was that purely defen- 
sive naval tactics had to be followed by Prussia 
during the 1870 war. But this disadvantage 
was not felt as much as it might have been 
owing to the rapidity with which the German 
troops were marched into France, which pre- 
vented the possibihty of sparing any French 
soldiers from France for a descent on the 
German coasts. Indeed, eventually the 
French Government had to land large con- 
tingents of theu" naval forces in order to assist 
the mUitary operations by land. All that the 
French fleet was able to accomplish during 
that war was the blockade of the German 
North Sea coast. Neither did any real naval 
battle take place in European waters between 
the French and Germans. It was only in the 
West Indies that an engagement of any 
importance took place, and that was merely 
between two small ships near Havana. 

The growth of the navy was gradual but 
steady under the Empire, various ships of 
modern type being continually added. A 
systematic scheme for obtaining a large fleet 
of definite size, at the expiration of a certain 
period, was first elaborated in 1897, and it was 

I 2 
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accepted by the ' Reichstag,' with some modifi- 
cations, in the following year. The chief 
reasons put forward for its adoption were : 
the necessity of an increase of the fleet because 
of the recent growth of foreign navies, the 
advisability of replacing old-fashioned men- 
of-war by new ones, and the impossibihty 
of duly protecting the immensely developed 
German interests abroad, as well as the newly 
acquired colonial possessions, with the existing 
navy. The chief object was to obtain one 
really strong fleet to protect the coasts and 
another for sallying purposes to attack an 
enemy, besides acquiring a large number of 
cruisers for foreign service. The strength of 
the new fleet, under the 1898 law, was to be 
nineteen battleships, eight coast defence vessels, 
twelve large and thirty small cruisers, irrespec- 
tive of numbers of torpedo boats, destroyers, 
training ships, and others. In 1900 a new 
law, which replaced the 1898 arrangement, 
provided a naval programme lasting over a 
period of sixteen years and increased the 
strength to thirty-eight battleships, fourteen 
large and thirty-eight small cruisers. In the 
original Naval Bill, as presented by the Im- 
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perial Government, an additional force of six 
large and seven small cruisers was asked for to 
be specially employed in distant parts of the 
world, but the ' Reichstag ' would not sanction 
them. The battle fleet for home waters wiU, 
eventually, consist of thirty-four battleships, 
eight large and twenty-four small cruisers, 
with a reserve of four ships of the line and 
of three large and four smaU cruisers. In the 
first Home Squadron, always in commission, 
there are to be eight battleships and two 
cruisers ; a second one is to be formed in 
summer for practice and manoeuvres. For 
service abroad there wUl be three large and 
ten small cruisers available. The above 
numbers, however, do not by any means re- 
present the fuU strength of the German navy 
when the last ship of the sixteen-year period 
shall have been commissioned, for it was also 
stipulated that substitutes were to be laid 
down for aU old vessels at fixed periods, on the 
basis that the fife of a battleship and coast 
defence vessel is twenty-five and that of a 
cruiser is twenty years. In the year 1920, 
therefore, the German navy will have also a 
certain number of older ships, for which modem 
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substitutes will have already been built. In the 
case of battleships this means that the Empire 
wUl possess fifty-five altogether, of which 
seventeen may or \nay not be quite out of 
date. The total cost of this 1900 programme, 
as regards the construction and armament of 
the vessels, will be roughly 73,000,000/. 
Another 13,200,000/. is to be spent on dock- 
yards, and there will also be a largely increased 
current expenditure that in 1900 amounted to 
some 3,628,000/., but which by 1917 will 
rise to about 7,353,000/. per annum, and from 
that year to 1920 there will be a further yearly 
increase of about 350,000/. for the then still 
increasing personnel of the navy. The new 
programme requires an increase of 1,212 
executive officers, besides 283 engineers and a 
certaia number of medical men and paymasters. 
The total in 1920 will be 3,090 officers of all 
kinds, whereas the number in 1900 was 1,285. 
For the crews there will be an increase from 
21,528, including warrant officers, petty officers, 
and men, to 55,809. 

It will thus be seen that the rise of 
Germany as a naval power is to be a rapid 
one in the course of the next twenty years ; 
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and the great strength of the fleet to be then 
attained is all the more remarkable when one 
remembers that the first German naval review 
took place as late as 1881, and that it was 
not until fourteen years later, in 1895, that the 
first concentrated display of the imperial navy 
to foreign powers took place on the occasion 
of the opening of the Kaiser WiUielm Canal 
at Kiel, when there were present twenty- 
seven German men-of-war, besides large 
numbers of foreign vessels of all nations which 
had been invited to attend that imposing 
ceremony. 

In consequence of the acquisition by the 
Empire of the Prussian fleet, an Imperial 
Admiralty replaced the former Prussian 
Ministry of -Marine. At that time and until 
1889 the Admiralty comprised both the func- 
tions of a Commander-in-Chief and the actual 
administration of naval affairs ; but in tTiat 
year the two sets of duties were completely 
separated, the former being placed in the 
hands of a Commander-in-Chief and the latter 
in those of a Secretary of State for the Navy. 
In 1899 a further important change was made 
by which all the functions of the Commander- 
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in-Chief passed direct to the Emperor, while 
leaving all essentially administrative duties to 
the Secretary of the Navy under the orders of 
the Chancellor of the'Empire, who is technically 
the responsible person for its condition. The 
Emperor has recently assumed the title of 
' Gross Admiral,' a personal rank which may be 
translated as ' The Admiral of the Fleet.' In 
this way the respective positions of the army 
and navy were brought into line in this 
respect, the Emperor becoming the Supreme 
Commander-in-Chief of both branches of 
national defence, and the Imperial Chancellor 
being directly responsible for their efficiency. 
The actual administration of the navy was also 
then more or less modelled on that of the 
army. Under the Emperor's orders are the 
'Marine Cabinet' for transacting personal 
business, the Admiral Staff for duties cor- 
responding to those of the general staff of 
the army, and the general inspector of the 
navy, whose sphere of work is periodically laid 
down. There are two flag officers commanding 
the home naval stations, one for the North Sea 
at WUhelmshaven and one for the Baltic at 
Kiel, both of which are important naval 
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harbours. An effective communication be- 
tween these two seas for the largest men-of-war 
was obtained by the construction of the Kaiser 
Wilhehn Canal, begun in 1886 and opened in 
1895, which belongs to the Empire. It runs 
from Kiel Harbour to the mouth of the Elbe, 
a distance of nearly sixty-one mUes, and 
contains no locks. It has a depth of twenty- 
nine feet, and is under the direct control of 
the Government. The fact of opening this 
valuable strategic waterway practically doubled 
the value of the German fleet by enabling it 
to concentrate in either sea without having 
to circumnavigate Denmark, a necessity which 
had previously exposed it to possible attack 
in Scandinavian waters. 

There are two other flag officers who respec- 
tively command the first squadron and the 
cruiser squadron, and another is inspector of 
the training estabUshments. In recent years 
the Admiralty has taken over aU the coast 
defence system, including submarine mining 
and the sea fortifications, though some of them 
are stUl garrisoned temporarily by the army 
owing to the insufficiency of the naval 
personnel. The land forces at the disposal of 
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the naval authorities for such purposes consist 
of four seamen's artillery divisions, of which a 
detachment is stationed at Kiaochow, some 
2,200 men strong," and of three marine 
infantry battalions, numbering about 1,200 
men, one of which is also at that place. Besides 
Bael and Wilhelmshaven, the island of Heligo- 
land, acquired from the British Government in 
1890, and the ports of Cuxhaven and Bremer- 
haven, are under naval control. 

The progress made in building men-of-war 
in late years has been great, and the ships 
turned out are of the very best. A certain 
number of the vessels of the present fleet have 
been built in the imperial building yards at 
Kiel, Wilhelmshaven, and Danzig ; but their 
character hitherto has been rather that of 
Government repairing and fitting-out yards. 
Large numbers of men-of-war, not only for the 
Empire but also for many foreign Governments, 
have been built in the now numerous excellent 
private shipbuilding yards. One of the impor- 
tant conditions of the 1900 Navy Bill was that 
all the new ships granted under the sixteen- 
year programme should be constructed within 
the Umits of the German Empire. The 
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German navy possesses no submarine boats, 
and, up to the present, no official trials of such 
craft have taken place. It is, however, 
believed that some of the private yards are 
experimenting "with them. The Imperial 
Government are nevertheless carefully watch- 
ing the development of this new weapon of 
naval warfare. Torpedo boats are no longer 
being built ; ' destroyers,' suitable for both 
purposes, are taking their place. 

The navy has played a considerable part, 
since the adoption of a colonial policy in 1884, 
in the acquisition of the present colonial posses- 
sions. It was in that year that the imperial 
flag was hoisted in Africa for the first time by 
a German man-of-war. In one protectorate — 
namely, that of Kiaochow, recently obtained 
from the Chinese Government — the naval 
authority is supreme. The necessity of duly 
protecting the increasing colonial possessions 
of the Empire has, of course, always been one 
of the chief reasons put forward by the Govern- 
ment for an expansion of naval power. In the 
course of the last twenty years the imperial flag 
has been seen in every quarter of the globe ; and 
the Imperial Government, thanks to their fleet, 
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have won much respect in all countries by 
their invariably energetic and prompt support 
of all legitimate claims of German subjects. 
With the recent sudflen expansion of naval 
power under the two Bills of 1898 and 1900 
has come the necessity of considering the 
possibilities of affording the future fleet coaling 
and docking facilities in foreign waters, so as 
not to be entirely dependent on the coaling 
stations and dockyards of other countries. 
It is somewhat difficult, however, to obtain 
satisfactory positions for the former purpose, 
as points of connection between the widely 
scattered German colonial possessions, now that 
most places of any value are ah-eady in the 
hands of other foreign powers. So far, the 
only German dock abroad is the floating one 
just established at Dar-es-Salaam, in German 
East Africa, but no doubt others will follow 
in time. 

The army does not hold the same position 
constitutionally that the navy does. The 
latter is truly imperial in every respect, depend- 
ing, as it does, entirely on the Emperor and 
the Imperial Government at all times and 
under all circumstances. It is called the 
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' Imperial Navy,' which the army is not and 
cannot be, because of its composite form. 
The army is always officially designated as 
the ' German Army,' an expression which 
clearly indicates its distinctive character as con- 
trasted with that of the fleet. In the words 
of the 1870 Constitution, ' the organisation and 
composition ' of the navy ' is determined by the 
Emperor, who appoints the officers and officials. 
They, like the sailors, have to take the oath of 
allegiance to him personally.' The oath is, 
therefore, different from that in the army, 
where a dual allegiance is sworn both to the 
' Bundesfeldherr,' or Commander-in-Chief of 
the Federated Governments in the field — who 
is, of course, the Emperor from the moment 
that mobilisation commences — and to the local 
sovereign. The Emperor has, indeed, an 
extraordinary amount of power in aU naval 
matters, which is, in fact, only limited by the 
provisions of various imperial laws passed by the 
'Reichstag,' chiefly concerning the necessaiy 
money suppUes, which are still voted and 
authorised annually, though under a fixed 
sixteen-year programme which cannot be 
altered, either in the direction of reduction 
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or increase, unless by some further law modi- 
fying that of 1900. The Emperor is, however, 
also bound to comply with the laws dealing 
with enlistment, milftary matters (applicable 
mostly to the navy also), &c. But otherwise, 
by means of edicts and ordinances, he entirely 
administers the navy through imperial officers 
quite independently of the ' Reichstag.' In 
army matters the Imperial Government only 
prescribes certa,in standards and regulations, 
which each Federated State has then, under 
imperial supervision, to adopt ; in naval affairs, 
however, they are not only decided upon by 
the Emperor, in conjunction with officials of 
the Empire, but they are also put into force 
by him. The Naval Laws of 1898 and 1900 
finally placed the greater part of the naval 
establishment on a legal basis, especially in 
regard to the strength and cost of maintenance 
of the most important part of the German fleet. 
An important event both for the army and 
navy was the dispatch of the expeditionary 
force to China in 1900 in connection with the 
disturbances there and European intervention. 
Since the Franco-German war no German 
troops had been sent on a military expedition 
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abroad, for all risings that had occuiTed in 
German colonial possessions had been dealt 
with by the naval authorities, or by the 
specially organised corps of colonial troops 
(see Chapter on ' Colonial Possessions ' for 
account of these troops). The whole of this 
expeditionary force was obtained by raising 
new formations of ' volunteers ' from the ac- 
tive army. Including the head quarter staff 
which was organised, the total number of 
officers sent out was 582, and that of the 
non-commissioned officers and men 18,700. 
They consisted of fifty-five companies of in- 
fantry, four squadrons of cavalry, ten batteries 
of artillery, and three companies of pioneers. 
Besides these troops there were also two 
marine infantry battaUons, some 1,000 strong, 
bringing the total land force up to about 
19,700 men. The German navy, however, 
also made a large demonstration by sea, inas- 
much as they kept in Chinese waters a fleet 
of no less than twenty-one ships, consisting of 
four first-class battleships, an armoured cruiser 
and nine protected ones, five gunboats, three 
destroyers, and a sloop. The cost of this 
expeditionary force will be close on a total of 
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13,800,000/., of which 11,057,000/. will fall to 
mUitary, 2,392,800/. to naval expenses, and the 
rest chiefly to posts, telegraphs, and pensions. 
A sketch of arm^ and navy expenditure 
will be found in Chapter X., on ' German 
Finances.' The increase of both has been 
remarkable. In 1872 the total expended on 
the army was 16,750,341/., being 13,339,236/. 
for recurring and 3,411,105/. for non-recurring 
expenses ; by 1900 it had risen to 33,300,023/., 
being 27,074,783/. for recurring and 6,225,240/. 
for non-recurring expenditure. Meanwhile, 
the total amount spent on the navy in 1872 
was 1,554,106/., being 742,642/. for recurring 
and 811,464/. for non-recurring expenses; by 
1900 it had increased to 8,110,797/., being 
3,697,322/. for recurring and 4,413,475/. for 
non-recurring expenditure. 
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CHAPTER V 

COMMERCIAL POLICY 

The territorial duties which existed in the 
numerous States of Germany at the beginning 
of the nineteenth century were disastrous to 
internal traffic and fatal to any economic ex- 
pansion. In the German territories of that day 
there were no fewer than thirty-eight customs 
frontiers with hostUe tariffs. The first im- 
petus to the attainment of a better state of 
things was given by the Prussian Government 
when they enacted their Customs Law of 1818. 
In their provinces alone fifty-seven different 
local tariffs with 2,775 rates of duty on the 
consumption of imported goods had existed 
prior to that date. The new law, which ap- 
plied exclusively to the Kingdom of Prussia, 
abolished them, and established in their place 
protective duties for financial purposes at the 
frontiers, only a few articles continuing to 

K 
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pay as before a duty, on consumption in the in- 
terior. These duties were also levied on goods 
in transit, which circumstance was ofconsider- 
able assistance in later years in bringing about 
the adhesion to the Prussian Customs Union 
of other German States whose products were 
almost excluded by the new tariff. Prussia 
had, three years previously, become a leading 
member of the new political Geraianic Con- 
federation which held its first Diet at Frank- 
fort in 1816, and which also comprised Austria, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and thirty-five other German 
States, including the free towns of Hamburg, 
Bremen, and Liibeck. In its Constitution no 
distinct provisions were made regulating com- 
mercial matters ; but the adhering members of 
the Confederation reserved the right to discuss 
at the Diet questions of commercial inter- 
course and of shipping facilities between their 
respective territories. None of them, however, 
wished to be limited in their complete freedom 
as to the levying of duties or taxes ; so that, 
although politically united for common ends, 
they remained commercially communities 
utterly isolated from one another in which a 
form of the ' mercantile system ' was then in 
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vogue. This commercial policy included, 
under the fundamental principle that the 
riches of a country are measured by the 
amount of gold and silver accumulated within 
its territories, the encouragement of exporta- 
tion and the discouragement of importation, so 
as to receive as much and to part with as little 
money as possible. To effect this object local 
production was protected by the imposition of 
duties on imports or by prohibitions to import 
certain goods at all. 

The Prussian Customs Law of 1818 was a 
decided advance economically, and soon com- 
pelled certain small States, whose temtories 
were either entirely or partially within the new 
customs system, to join for financial reasons. 
But the feeling in other parts of Germany 
became so strong against this innovation, which 
was considered to be injurious to the general 
interests of the whole country, that various 
attempts were soon made to organise counter- 
customs associations, which resulted in 1828 in 
a commercial union of Bavaria and Wurtem- 
berg. In that year, however, not only did 
Hesse-Darmstadt join the Prussian customs 
system, but a real community of tariff interests 

e2 
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was brought about between them, for it was 
arranged that any change of duties could only 
/be effect ed by mutual cons ent, which implied 
an equal share in drawing up tariffs and their 
regulations. This was of great political impor- 
tance, and was the real foundation of the future 
famous ' ZoUverein.' The position of Prussia 
was then further fortified by the addition of 
the two Anhalts. Saxony having organised in 
opposition a hostile Central German Commer- 
cial Union, the Prussian Government invited 
the Bavarian- Wurtemberg Union to join their 
tariff system, an object that was successfully 
accomplished in 1833. This master-stroke 
definitely determined the permanent existence 
of a Customs Union of the chief German 
States, and quashed the chances of success of 
the separatist policy of the other Central and 
Southern Countries. Hesse-Cassel, Saxony, 
and the Thuringian States then promptly 
joined the Prussian conglomeration, which 
from that date was universally known as the 
German ' ZoUverein. ' The effect was to greatly 
strengthen the^ctivity of the home industries 
by the extended sale of their pro ducts with in 
the un ion and to diminish 0e~miportation of 
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foreigngpods. The views as to the amount of 
protection to be afforded to this development 
differed, the Northern States inclining to 
greater freedom of trade and the southern 
countries leaning towards heavier protection. 
This diversity of opinion sometimes led to 
critical moments in the existence of the ' ZoU- 
verein,' which Austria, with her high Protec- 
tionist principles, made use of on several occa- 
sions to establish a community of interests 
with the South German States in opposition to 
Prussia, so as either to force an entrance into 
the ' ZoUverein ' or to found a rival one of her 
own. The Prussian Government succeeded 
in again strengthening their hands by the con- 
clusion of treaties effecting a customs union 
with Hanover in 1851, and with Schaumburg- 
Lippe and Oldenburg in 1852. This success 
roused stiU further resentment in Southern 
Germany ; but Prussia now felt herself strong 
enough to announce her determination to sever 
her connection with the existing ' ZoUverein ' 
iand to start a fresh one on more satisfactory 
lines, which, however, was not done, as a tariff 
treaty was eventually made with the Austrian 
Government in 1853, when it was agreed that 
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Austria should remain outside this union, 
which was then prolonged for a further term 
of years. By 1854 it included the whole of 
Germany except Hdlstein-Lauenburg, the two 
Mecklenburgs, and the three Hanse Towns. 

In order to bring about the creation of the 
• Zollverein ' it had been necessary to grant most 
States the absolute right of veto in the tariff 
and customs matters falling within the juris- 
diction of each. But there were a few small 
ones which had no right of voting and which 
were represented by other members of the 
' Zollverein. ' In the beginning it was important 
to safeguard each country's complete liberty of 
action, so that no single member should be 
bound down by the joint decisions of the 
others. No closer customs union would 
have had a chance of succeeding against the 
formidable opposition of Austria and of some 
of the German States. With the gi'owth ot 
the antagonism between the Protectionist and 
Free Trade movements, it became more and 
more difficult to obtain unanimity for any 
important tariff measure, for one State was 
generally to be found in determined opposi- 
tion. So much was this the case that Prussia 
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had several times to threaten to dissolve the 
' ZoUverein ' in order to get necessary measures 
passed. Endless difficulties arose in meeting 
modern requu'ements which were essential for 
a proper economic development of Germany, 
which caused Bismarck, on his accession to 
power in 1862, to earnestly consider the 
question of its reorganisation. And when 
the Diet at Frankfort proceeded in 1863 to 
take steps to carry out some of Austria's pro- 
jects, which were incompatible with Prussian 
interests, he gave notice of the termination of 
Prussia's connection with the existing 'ZoU- 
verein' and of the creation of a new one in 
which a thorough reform of Constitution and 
a much closer union would be effected. The 
plan was, however, not carried out, and Prussia 
remained a member for some years longer, as 
Austria was, at length, pacified by the 1865 
Commercial Treaty. But the opportunity 
he sought for came in 1866 with the 
difficulties between Prussia and Austria as 
to the Schleswig-Holstein question. On the 
Austrian Government asserting before the 
Diet that the Prussian Government had 
broken their engagements in those Duchies, 
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the Prussian representative declared that the 
Germanic Confederation was at an end, and 
announced the intention of his Government to 
form a new one fron> which Austria would be 
excluded. The war then broke out, and many 
of the German States joined Austria against 
Prussia. 

As a result of this war, which ended in the 
autumn of 1866, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, Han- 
over, and Frankfort ceased to be independent 
States and were incorporated with Prussia, as 
were also Holstein, Lauenbiu-g, and Schleswig. 
The Southern States stiU retained their inde- 
pendence : but the North German Confedera- 
tion that was now established, under the 
presidency of the Kingdom of Prussia, 
included all the countries lying to the north 
of the Maine as well as the northern part of 
Hesse-Dai-mstadt. Its new Constitution, 
which included the regulation of duties and 
taxes, came into force in 1867, and its first 
Diet met at Berlin in that year. The question 
of the new organisation of the ' ZoUverein ' was 
then taken in hand, and a united customs 
union with a much improved Constitution 
replaced it, so that the complete commercial 
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unity aimed at by Bismarck in 1862 was then 
attained. A temporary prolongation of the old 
' Zollverein ' arrangements with the Southern 
German States was effected by the Treaties of 
Peace, but with the clear understanding that 
they must shortly adopt the new conditions or 
remain entirely outside the new ' Zollverein.' 
The 1867 special conventions with Bavaria, 
Wurtemberg, Baden, and Hesse — which 
States were not included in the new North 
German Confederation — regulated their rela- 
tions to the new 'ZoUverein,' which by 1868 
comprised all the German States except 
Hamburg and Bremen, which two free 
towns, nevertheless, had their representatives 
both in the Federal Council and in the Diet 
of the North German Confederation. The 
two Mecklenburg States were unable to 
become members before that year because 
of a commercial treaty with France which had 
established lower duties than those of the 
' ZoUverein ' for a fixed term of years ; and it 
was only then that the free State of Liibeck 
also decided to join. A special Customs 
Parhament, elected by all the people of 
Germany, was called together in 1868. It 
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was composed of members of the new 
' Reichstag ' of the North German Confedera- 
tion and of special representatives of the non- 
adhering four South German States. The 
direction of tariffs and of commercial affairs 
was placed in the hands of a Customs Federal 
Council, in which decisions were taken by 
absolute majority of votes, without, as before, 
reference to and approval by the legislatures 
of each State, Prussia, in her capacity as 
President, retaining, however, the rights of 
general superintendence, of veto, of concluding 
treaties of commerce and navigation, and of 
calling together, adjourning, and closing the 
Customs Parhament. But the actual control 
of local customs matters was left to each 
separate State. The ' Zollverein ' regulated 
not only all questions of importation and 
exportation, but also the equal taxation of salt, 
i tobacco, and beet sugar, and important steps 
' were taken respecting a common system of 
weights and coinage. 

Some parts of the Bremen and Hamburg 
States continued to decline to join the ' Zoll- 
verein' until 1888 and 1889 respectively, though 
their territories formed part of the. North 
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German Confederation and subsequently, after 
1871, of the German Empire. An historical 
retrospect of their peculiar position will, there- 
fore, be of interest here. The Hanse Towns 
had enjoyed an immense power in former 
times, and their great commercial enterprise 
and favourable geographical situation had won 
for them a unique position of which they were 
justly proud. They made their own treaties of 
commerce and navigation and had a large num- 
ber of diplomatic and consular representatives 
in all parts of the world. Those of Hamburg 
alone numbered about 300 persons. Their 
flags were the only ones representing German 
shipping and trade known to foreign countries 
and on the high seas. They, therefore, saw 
no advantages in joining the German Customs 
Union. On the contrary, they were most 
desirous of maintaining separately their own 
special interests by complete independence in all 
tariff, commercial, and shipping matters. Their 
commercial policy was not originally a Free 
Trade one ; in fact, the tendency to Free Trade 
principles only began in the early part of the 
nineteenth century. The town of Altona, then 
belonging to Holstein and later to Prussia, was 
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the one exception, for it was really a free port, 
with some intervals, for about two centuries 
before the year 1888, when it was absorbed into 
the German Customs Union. In the Hanse 
Towns of Hamburg, Bremen, and Liibeck 
import duties had always existed, but as their 
commerce became more and more a purely 
transit trade they gradually reduced or 
abolished them. In the case of Hamburg 
great reductions were made between the years 
1825 and 1830, but some few remained even 
as late as 1874. Bremen followed suit in 1824 
and Liibeck in 1833. 

The attitude of Hambui'g, Bremen, and 
Liibeck, the great ports of Germany, became 
the more galling as time went on from the 
fact of their remaining outside the ' ZoUverein ' 
on the same footing as foreign countries. It 
was not until the year 1856 that Bremen at 
last conceded the advantage of a ' Zollverein ' 
custom-house within the limits of its port, 
through which foreign goods could be imported 
direct into Germany. The result of this conces- 
sion was that the actual trade between the Ger- 
man 'Zollverein ' and foreign countries could be 
carried on just as well as if Bremen had joined 
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the Customs Union. But this arrangement 
did not oblige that free town to take any share 
in its burdens, and, at the same time, secured 
its complete independence commercially. In 
1867 a similar custom-house was obtained in 
Hamburg. Both that town and Bremen, in 
spite of their continued independent commer- 
cial position, were then given equal rights ot 
voting with the other members of the Customs 
Union ; but they had, consequently, from that 
date to take their due share in the financial 
obUgations of membership. The creation of 
the North German Confederation did not 
materially affect the independent policy of the 
Hanse Towns, though many of their inhabitants 
came to desire complete tariff unification. 
The traditional feehng of absolute indepen- 
dence, so long enjoyed by them, overcame all 
other considerations and caused the Hanse 
Towns — except Liibeck, which gave in its adhe- 
sion in 1868 — to remain outside the ' ZoUverein ' 
for many years longer. When the German 
Empire was founded in 1871, Article 34 of the 
Constitution specifically allowed them to go on 
occupying their independent position outside 
the customs frontier as free ports until such 
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time as they should themselves ask to be in- 
corporated. The immediately adjoining States 
were glad of their attitude, as they feared their 
industrial competitidh if admitted within the 
' ZoUverein,' The fundamental cause of their 
separatist policy was, naturally, explained by 
their disapproval of the German Protectionist 
tariff. As they had become reaUy free trading 
communities they were, of course, decidedly 
opposed to abandoning their principles and to 
coming under any protective system. About 
the year 1877, however, some of their industries 
began to feel the pressure of the German tariff 
with which they were surrounded, and the 
possibility of their being compelled, as members 
of the German Empire, to pay heavier quotas 
to its maintenance was a continual source of 
anxiety to them. In 1879 they protested in 
the ' Reichstag ' against the new policy of the 
Empire in increasing the duties under the new 
tariff then put into operation, whereupon Bis- 
marck intimated that the time had come for 
them to tender a formal request for their com- 
mercial incorporation, which had been provided 
for by the Article 34 of the Constitution. He 
contended that, under its provision, they could 
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not indefinitely postpone their adherence to 
the Customs Union, as the arrangement then 
entered into was merely a temporary one. The 
Hanse Towns, on the other hand, maintained 
that it had established a permanent basis of 
their relations untU they chose to bring it to an 
end by voluntarily asking for inclusion within 
the ' Zollverein ' limits. The struggle lasted up 
to 1888. It was only then that aU the districts 
of the two States of Bremen and Hamburg 
(including the Prussian town of Altona) were 
finally incorporated, though Bismarck had 
brought about the inclusion of some portions 
of their territories before that year by various 
strong measures. In 1881, when the first 
agreement with Hamburg was attained pro- 
viding for its customs unification with the 
Empire in 1888, it was determined that that 
town should keep a large free harbour of its 
own, and the Imperial Government contri- 
buted a sum of 2,000,000/. towards the cost of 
its construction. Sea-going ships, travelling 
to and from it on the Elbe, were to be free 
from custom regulations of every kind. A 
similar arrangement was effected at Bremen in 
1884, the Imperial Government also paying on 
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that occasion a sum of 600,000Z. for the same 
purpose. 

After the conclusion of the 1866 war with 
Austria over the ScMeswig-Holstein question 
it became evident that the Prussian Govern- 
ment was inclined to adopt a more moderate 
Protectionist policy than before. Prussia, in 
her new influential position in the North 
German Confederation, was generally supported 
in this new trend of commercial policy. The 
result was that, after the new commercial 
treaty lowering many German duties had been 
made with the Austrian Government, the same 
reductions were then extended to all countries, 
and soon afterwards a great movement was 
started in Germany for moderate free trade, 
with, however, certain duties for revenue 
purposes. In 1870 Bismarck brought forward 
a Tariff BUI on the new lines ; but, owing to 
the war with France, no definite result ensued 
until 1873. Imperial commercial policy dates 
from the conclusion of that successful campaign, 
after which the new German Empire was 
established. Article eleven of the Treaty of 
Frankfort, signed in May 1871, regulated the 
trade relations of Germany and France on a 
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permanent basis which was not liable to ter- 
mination on either side by notice of any kind. 
All former treaties between the various 
German States and France had been annulled 
by the fact of the war, leaving a clear field for 
fresh arrangements. The basis then agreed 
upon was a reciprocal most-favoured-nation 
treatment in all commercial matters, which 
included not only import and export duties 
but also all matters affecting through traffic, 
custom house formalities, and the mutual 
treatment to be accorded to their representa- 
tives and to their subjects. These broad lines 
of their international relationship were, how- 
ever, limited in the following respect, that any 
concessions made under treaty with countries 
other than Great Britain, Russia, Austria- 
Hungary, Belgium, the Netherlands, and 
Switzerland should not be included in this 
provision. The Frankfort Treaty thus secured 
to the French Government aU such advantages 
as the German Government might in the 
future grant to all countries adjacent to her 
land frontiers and, in addition, to England; 
and it conferred on Germany a similar right 
to any privileges that might be conceded by 
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France to the same six nations. There are 
persons who consider that it is a mistake for 
Germany to be bound dovra by this article of 
the Frankfort Tre&ty of Peace, which some- 
what hampers tariff negotiations, and they 
would like to see its aboUtion. But it is not 
in the least likely that this will be done. The 
former Treaty of Navigation and the Agree- 
ments concerning railway traffic and copyright 
were, however, again put into force in 1871. 

With the acquisition of the French 
provinces of Alsace-Lorraine, the cession of 
which to Germany formed one of the chief 
conditions of peace, came the question of their 
practical treatment poUtically as weU as com- 
mercially. There were two alternatives : 
either those rich industrial provinces must form 
an integral part of the new German Empire, 
and, therefore, of the ' ZoUverein ' also, or they 
must become a territory apart from, and per- 
haps outside, the German Customs Union but 
under German rule. If the former course 
were adopted the rich cotton industries there 
would prove serious competitors to the cotton 
manufactm-ers of Germany. The Govern- 
ment, after mature consideration, decided on 
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the former step as the wiser for the general 
interests of the nation. Unsuccessful efforts 
were made to persuade the French Govern- 
ment to accord specially low duties, so that 
these provinces might retain part of their 
former French markets. The competition, 
however, with German products did not turn 
out to be so serious eventually, for those 
industries were found to be displacing EngUsh 
rather than German manufactures. But the 
effect of the amalgamation of those provinces 
with Germany was felt later on when the 
commercial crisis occurred. It was, however, 
compensated for in later years, when they con- 
tributed greatly to extend the foreign com- 
merce of the Empire. 

In connection with the Free Trade move- 
ment, which had now gone on for some years, 
there came in 1873 a strong agitation for the sus- 
pension of the duties on iron and machinery, 
leaving only a low one on fine ironware, which 
ended in a law being passed in that year under 
which the duties on iron, ironware, and 
machinery were lowered ; and, from 1877 
onwards, they were to be admitted duty-free. 
Bismarck carried the Free Trade principle still 

1 2 
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further when he suggested to the ' Reichstag ' 
in 1875 that the number of dutiable articles 
should be reduced to ten to fifteen only, 
which suggestion was equivalent to the adop- 
tion of the principle of levyihg duties merely 
for revenue and not for protective purposes. 
But people soon began to doubt the efficacy of 
the new commercial poUcy, as it had not proved 
to be the universal panacea that was expected ; 
and then came also a well-defined industrial, 
commercial, and agiicultural depression, es- 
pecially in the metal trades, the members of 
which started a strong agitation against the 
eventual aboUtion of the iroj^duties. It was 
represented that the cause of this arrested 
prosperity was due to the too free admittance 
of foreign imports, both industrial and agricul- 
tural, into German markets when foreign 
/countries were to a large extent closed to 
German products by high tariffs. The local 
over-production in the metal trades would be 
disastrously affected by the futm-e free admis- 
sion of iron goods, and that measure would 
also be contrary to the general interests of the 
Empu'e. Protection against EngUsh compe- 
tition was especially demanded, and it was 
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pointed out that the numbers of tenders 
secured in the country by British firms were 
injurious to German manufacturers. In 1876 
and 1877 a movement was even set on foot 
for a reform of the German duties, principally 
in the direction of greater protection for iron 
and wares thereof and for cotton yarns. The 
construction of a new ' autonomous ' tariff 
was also advocated, together with a system of 
commercial treaties, negotiated on the basis of 
reciprocity, which should grant certain special 
reductions of particular duties. Since the 
estabUshment of the Empire and the growing 
tendency to free trade, little had been done 
in the matter of concluding favourable com- 
mercial treaties ; and those with Austria, 
Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland were about 
to expire. But, in spite of all the growing 
opposition, the duties on iron, as provided for 
under the 1873 Law, were abolished on 
January 1, 1877 ; there remained, however, a 
smaU duty on the finer kinds. 

It was then that Free Trade principles 
reached their highest point in Gerrnany. But 
almost immediately afterwards Bismarck 
began to think that a change of commercial 
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policy would be necessary. Perhaps his chief 
reason was the state of the finances of the 
Empire, which for the year 1877-78 were 
certain to show a Considerable deficit, a cir- 
cumstance that would throw a much heavier 
burden on each one of the Federated States 
in the form of an increased quota to the cost 
of the maintenance of the Empire, which 
would be serious to their financial position. 
He was, however, also influenced by the in- 
creasing general dissatisfaction with the ' free 
trading ' policy, which was admitting foreign 
products in such masses, and by the continued 
hostile attitude of foreign countries with their 
higii protective tariffs. He aimed especially 
at combating the injuries caused to German 
industries by the export premium system then 
in force in some countries, and declared his 
intention of placing German exports on an 
equality in that respect. In 1878 an official 
inquiry was held into the condition of the 
iron, cotton, and hnen trades, and a special 
Commission was appointed to prepare a re- 
formed tariff. It was then that Bismarck sent 
his famous letter of December 15, 1878, to the 
Federal Council dealing with the contemplated 
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thorough remodelling of the existing tariff 
poUcy. He said that this had become un- 
avoidable on account of the unsatisfactory 
state of the imperial finances, which would 
also require an extension of indirect taxation 
to place them on a satisfactory footing. It 
was also necessary to improve the depressed 
situation of the home industries, which would 
for the future be encouraged by protective 
duties on competing^ articles and by the free 
importation of the raw materials required for 
their development. Such an ' autonomous ' 
tariff would be beneficial to German production 
and afford it a fair and but moderate advan- 
tage over similar foreign imports in the home 
markets. At the same time it would provide, 
in the form ot a protective tariff, material for 
negotiation with foreign countries which per- 
sisted in maintaining tariflPs hostile to German 
exportation. A special point, then carefully 
gone into and afterwards adopted with success, 
was the advisabUity of fostering certain home 
products by purely protective duties, levied 
principally or entirely with that object and not 
merely for revenue purposes. This effective 
plan was a good instance of that * initial pro- 
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tection' recommended by John Stuart Mill 
and his school of economists. Together with 
a revision of the duties, the whole question 
of railway rates Was also attentively con- 
sidered, as it was shown that that point was 
often of crucial importance to successful com- 
merce. The principles then laid down and 
embodied in the reformed tariff law have 
been in operation ever since. The change 
brought about was somewhat abrupt from a 
Free Trade policy, admitting some ninety per 
cent, of all imports free of duty, to one under 
which nearly all imported goods would pay 
duties of some kind. 

The struggle between the Free Traders 
and the Protectionists now becahie acute, 
and feeling ran high. But the victory soon 
lay with the latter party, amid the rejoicings 
of the industriaUsts and agriculturists, whose 
prosperity had been rudely checked in the 
preceding years. The new customs tariflp of 
July 15, 1879, was characterised by a con- 
siderable increase of the then existing duties 
and by the introduction of many new protec- 
tive rates in the interests both of industrial 
and agricultm-al products ; it replaced the 
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old Customs Law, which was declared in the 
' Reichstag ' to be no longer consonant either 
with the economic or financial requirements 
of the age. That law is still in force, but has, 
of course, been to some extent modified at 
different times. The maintenance of the 
exporting capabUities of the nation was an 
object that was steadily kept in view by the 
Government in the reforms effected. With 
the high tariffs ruling in such countries as 
Austria-Hungary, France, Russia, and the 
United States, no extension of Free Trade 
principles was any longer advisable in Ger- 
many ; and even the maintenance of the 
moderate heights to which they had attained 
became impossible. The Free Traders were 
especially opposed to the new corn duties, 
which were then re-introduced after an interval 
of many years of free importation. They were 
placed at a very low figure, and were partly 
established in order to have some basis of nego- 
tiation with the neighbouring corn-growing 
countries of Austria-Hungary and Russia. 
The former duties on wood were also re-estab- 
lished ; and imported cattle and animal 
products came under the tariff, so that the 
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agriculturists were satisfied for the time being. 
The industrialists, on their side, were pleased by 
the moderate duties on iron goods, chemicals, 
textiles, and other manufactured imports. The 
last-mentioned trade, after having retrograded 
for years, had been making some head- 
way against British competition. Yarns and 
tissues received an increased amount of pro- 
tection, sufficient to insure a steady develop- 
ment. Many of the former duties on articles 
not competing with the home industries were 
also raised, so as to increase the revenues of 
the Empire. All these new duties did not 
come into force immediately ; but by January 
1, 1880, the whole of the tariff was in opera- 
tion. The following provision of the new 
Customs Law gave an administrative weapon 
into the hands of the Imperial Government 
which they had not possessed before, namely 
the power, when no treaty stipulations to the 
contrary existed, to place a ' surtaxe ' up to 
50 per cent, of the amount of the duty on all 
goods imported from States which treated 
German ships or goods more unfavourably 
than those of other nations. 

In the com'se of the next few years several 
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further increases were made in certain rates of 
the new tariff, at first on behalf of the in- 
dustrialists and then in favour of the agricul- 
turists. The newly established duties on 
grain, cattle, and animal products raised a 
great deal of resentment in Germany, because 
they made the necessaries ot life dearer than 
before to the people, and on the whole the 
change effected cannot be said to have im- 
mediately brought the population much greater 
prosperity. The benefits came rather by 
degrees and chiefly in the form of the increased 
possibilities of exportation. This tariff caused 
quite a sensation in Europe. Many foreign 
powers officially protested against the change, 
but in vain. France at once raised aU her 
duties, and the high Protectionist movement 
gained ground everjrwhere on the Continent. 
Bismarck, having now obtained a complete 
protective tariff, set to work to make the most 
of the new power that the German Govern- 
ment had obtained under it by the acquisition 
of valuable negotiable assets, especially in the 
imposition of the new com duties so objection- 
able in the eyes of the grain-growing nations 
of Europe. Armed with these weapons, he 
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was prepared for tariff warfai-e and was ready- 
to enter upon it in order to compel certain 
powers to make satisfactoiy commercial treaties 
with the German Eftipire, the only hindrance 
being to a certain extent the right of France 
under the Frankfort Treaty to permanent 
most-favoured-nation treatment in Germany. 
He refused to give way to the demands either 
of Austria-Hungary or of Russia for reductions 
of the German tariff, and a period of hostile 
customs measures ensued with those powers. 
The struggle with the Austrian Government 
went on for years with various periodical 
increases of tariffs on both sides, but finally 
they came to see the advisabUity of working 
hand in hand with the German Empire in 
commercial matters. In 1890 the Austrian 
and German Emperors met, and a mutually 
advantageous treaty was concluded in the 
following year, under which Germany lowered 
the wheat duties for equivalent concessions on 
industrial products exported to Austria. An 
economic union of the two countries was even 
spoken of at this time, but it did not come to 
any practical result. The new policy, then 
adopted by the Imperial Government in this 
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and in the later commercial treaties, has as its 
basis the general principle of securing wider 
foreign markets for German manufactures 
"whUe admitting from abroad most raw mate- 
rials, required for the home industries, free of 
all duty, and allowing the importation of the 
food-stuffs consumed by the people at low 
tariff rates. This principle has been main- 
tained ever since in aU commercial treaty 
negotiations. The hostilities with Russia, 
however, continued for several years longer; 
both Governments went to extreme lengths 
in the matter of retahation. But after the 
conclusion of the commercial treaty with 
Austria the German Government, undeterred 
by the uncompromising attitude of Russia 
and France in tariff matters, turned their 
attention to the conclusion of commercial 
treaties with Italy, Belgium, and Switzerland, 
a proceeding in which they were assisted by 
the Austrian Government. They were also 
impelled to this course by the consideration 
that in 1892 most of the most-favoured- 
nation treaties with France would expire, and 
that the French Government did not intend 
to renew them, which would result in the 
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German Empire losing the benefits of the 
most-favoured-nation treatment to which she 
was entitled under the clause of the Frankfort 
Treaty, and be thus'excluded from participa- 
ting to the same extent as before in French 
commerce and in that of other countries. It 
was thus that the other tariff treaties, on 
similar lines to the one concluded with Austria, 
came about with the above-mentioned three 
countries. In December 1891 the four treaties 
were simultaneously presented to the ' Reichs- 
tag' by General von Caprivi, who had been 
named Chancellor in the preyious year. Even 
Bismarck, then only a private personage, dis- 
approved of them and opposed his successor's 
policy in this matter, declaring that they were 
an attempt to cause a split between industry 
and agriculture, and to mix up purely economic 
interests with questions of foreign policy. He 
was certainly right as to the dissension that 
would follow between the industrial and 
agricultural parties ; for, while the former have 
invariably praised their working, the latter 
have unanimously condemned them more and 
more, thus making the diversity of interests 
less reconcilable year by year. The Agrarians 
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vigorously opposed these treaties in the 
' Reichstag,' and represented that the lowering 
of the duties on grain would seriously injure 
agriculture, and that, as Germany was not 
merely an industrial State, it was unjust that 
the sacrifice of the Agrarians should be so 
much ^'eater than that of the industrialists. 
But the treaties passed by an enormous 
majority ; and the German Empu-e thus 
succeeded in securing for a long term of years 
the valuable markets of the principal Mid- 
European States for their surplus industrial 
products. AU these four commercial treaties 
are still in force and ai'e not terminable before 
December 31, 1903. The similar later treaties 
concluded with Servia in 1892 and with 
Roumania in 1893 are in the same position. 

Russia was now left in an isolated position 
commercially, which, however, did not seriously 
affect her for a couple of years, as, owing to 
bad harvests, there was no grain to export. 
But in 1893 two requests of the Russian 
Government, firstly for most-favoured-nation 
treatment and secondly for tariflf privileges, 
similar to those gi*anted to the Austrian 
Government, were refused ; whereupon the 
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Russian maximum rates were applied to 
German imports. The Imperial Government 
then for the first time made use of their 
power under the 1879 Customs Law and im- 
posed the 50 per cent. ' surtaxe ' on imports 
from Kussia, which country then promptly 
raised its duties stUl further. But in the long 
run Russian agricultural interests suffered 
more than German industries, a circumstance 
that caused negotiations to be commenced in 
1893, which ended in the signature of the tariff 
treaty of 1894 (also lasting until December 31, 
1903), when mutual concessions were granted. 
This treaty, with its reduction of the German 
duties on Russian agricultural products, 
offended the Agrarians, who said that it was 
iniquitous that these commercial treaties 
should benefit foreign produce at the expense 
of home agriculture. 

Since that period of tariff treaties no 
change has taken place in the commercial 
policy of the Imperial Government ; but in 
1895, during the tariff warfare with Spain 
which had gone on since the rejection by the 
Spanish Cortes in 1894 of the treaty made in 
the previous year, an important law was passed 
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under which .the Government obtained the 
right to use on such occasions more severe re- 
taliatory measures than those allowed by the 
1879 Customs Law. It was now provided 
that those dutiable goods coming from such 
States as treated German ships or commodities 
more unfavourably than those of other nations 
were liable to have placed upon them a ' sur- 
taxe ' up to 100 per cent, of the amoimt of the 
duty imposed on entry by the customs tariff, 
so long as there were no treaty provisions to 
the contrary in existence ; and that goods 
which were admitted free of duty by the 
tariff were hable, in the same circumstances, 
to be subjected to a duty up to twenty per 
cent, of their value. This power was at once 
made use of against the Spanish Government, 
and it compelled them to come to terms. The 
whole tariff system of the commercial relations 
of the German Empire with foreign countries 
now rests on the general ' autonomous ' tariff, 
first established by the Customs Law of 1879, 
and on the tariff treaties of the nineties with 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Servia, Roumania, and Russia. One other 
earher similar treaty, that with Greece in 1884, 

M 
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is also still in force. This 'autonomous' 
tariff is applied to all countries equally ; devia- 
tions from it only exist for such nations as 
have tariff treaties, or treaties containing the 
most-favoured-nation clause, entitling them to 
similar reductions in the matter of duties. 
Such deviations are termed ' treaty ' rates. At 
the present time treaties of one kind or another 
exist with aU the European powers, except 
Portugal and Great Britain (which, however, 
enjoys temporarily most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment under special laws and ordinances of 
the ' Bundesrath '), and with the majority of 
extra-European nations ; so that, with some 
exceptions, the German Empire may be said to 
trade with the world on the basis of the ' treaty ' 
rates or lower conventional tariff. 

The Mid-European tariff treaties appear 
to have had a satisfactory influence on the 
development of German commerce in late 
years. But the Agrarians are more than 
ever dissatisfied with their working, and insist 
that the just claims of agriculture must be 
better recognised. They have even gone so 
far as to demand that these treaties shall be 
cancelled, The Imperial Government have, 
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on several recent occasions, declared that their 
claims shall obtain adequate recognition in 
the new customs tariff. The present Chan- 
cellor of the Empire has distinctly promised 
them increased corn duties in the future, so as 
to relieve the alleged distressed state of the 
agricultural community, and considerable in- 
creases on many agricultural products have 
been inserted in the Government Customs and 
Tariff BiU laid before the ' Reichstag ' in 1901. 
With some modifications in that direction, and 
with a good many increased duties on com- 
peting industrial imports, it is Ukely that the 
commercial policy, initiated by the 1879 tariff 
and completed by the principles embodied in 
the commercial treaties of the nineties, wiU 
continue after the end of the year 1903, though 
all parties are by no means unanimous in 
desiring a continuation of the present system. 
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CHAPTER VI 

TRAFFIC POLICY 

The amount of attention paid to the question 
of the development of traffic facilities has 
always had a far-reaching effect on the material 
prosperity of aU nations. This is a subject that 
has received the closest consideration in Ger- 
many during the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Previously to 1866, when the North 
German Confederation was established under 
the leadership of Prussia, little could be done 
to improve the then unsatisfactory conditions, 
for it was impossible to work out any mutually 
advantageous scheme, either of railways or of 
waterways, so long as the individual interests 
of the German States were so loosely united 
together by a federative bond, such as that of 
the Germanic Confederation which had been 
in existence since 1815. Each State h^d 
worked more or less independently in such 
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matters ; but with the impetus given to all 
forms of national development by the activity 
of the Prussian Government, who dominated 
the situation in the new North German Con- 
federation, a vista of possibilities was opened 
out, of which every advantage was taken. 
And by the foundation of the German Empire 
in 1871 still further opportunities for a uni- 
form development of means of transport were 
secured. The Governments of the German 
States have always systematically favoured a 
combined network of railways and canals, in 
the conviction that a combination of both was 
desirable in the interests of the whole nation. 
The Constitution of the Empire now provides 
for a certain, amount of uniformity both as 
regards railways and waterways. The practica- 
bility of both means of transport working well 
together and for their mutual advantage is 
generally recognised, the waterways reheving 
the railway system of part of the heavy traffic 
in bulky goods which do not require rapid 
carriage. This is especially the case in Prussia, 
where the Minister of Pubhc Works has 
declared that a further extension of the canal 
system is absolutely necessary, as otherwise 
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the existing railways can no longer deal satis- 
factorily with the enormously increasing traffic. 

Both the railways and canals are now great 
State undertakings. Jt is an accepted prin- 
ciple that the promotion of their development 
is one of the most important functions of the 
Imperial Gpvemment, as also of the separate 
Governments of the Federated States (espe- 
cially in Prussia and Bavaria),, who, working 
in unison, not only devote aU their energies 
to effisct this lobject, but, what is more to 
the point, also grant large sums of public 
moneys for the purpose. (jFrom a military 
point of view, both railways and waterways 
are matters of extreme importance. The fact 
of their both being in the hands of the State is 
especially advantageous to a nation like Ger- 
many, so surrounded, except on the north, by 
foreign powers with large armies. Many lines 
have been built merely for strategic purposes ; 
and every extension of water communications, 
particularly those available for steamer traffic, 
is of considerable value in times of mobilisation 
and warfare, to free the railways for the 
transport of armies and their many requisite§^ 

The construction of railways in Germany 
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M'as initiated by private enterprise, which 
eventually overcame the opposition with which 
such undertakings were at first met by the 
various German Governments. Besides the 
political difficulties of the situation at the 
beginning, the unreasonable jealousies of rival 
railway systems as to all forms of economic 
advancement were so marked in some 
States as^4o make it impossible, for many 
years, to obtain trunk fines of communication 
throughout Germany. This spirit of rivalry 
sometimes caused an intervening State to 
refuse to its neighbours a railway connection 
through its territories which was essential to 
a due development of traffic facifities. Such 
circumstances long delayed railway expansion. 
A proposed fine for the conveyance of coal 
near the Rhine in 1826 failed to obtain the 
necessary official sanction. It was not untU 
some ten years later that any railways were 
actually built. The first one was constructed 
in Bavaria in 1835 jfrom Nuremberg to 
Further ; others followed in Saxony, from 
Leipzig to Dresden, and in Prussia, from 
Berlin to Potsdam, in 1837 and 1838 respec- 
tively. Thus a commencement was made as 
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an experiment to test the innovation, which at 
that time was stUl viewed with considerable 
mistrust. In the latter year a fom-th line was 
built in Brunswick, but by the Government, as 
it had not been possible to obtain capital for 
the undertaking by a private company. This 
was the first German State Railway. Its 
management was also undertaken by them, 
because they considered that such a course 
was the best in the interests of the whole 
community. Their pohcy, however, found no 
echo in the rest of Germany untU 1840, when 
the Baden and Nassau Governments also con- 
structed State hnes. All the Southern States 
then followed suit in the course of the next 
few years, though there was a reaction in some 
of them at a later period, as in Bavaria proper 
in 1856, when all the railways came into private 
hands. This was not the case in the Bavarian 
Palatinate, where the system of private com- 
panies had always existed. Already in these 
early days some Governments considered it 
inadvisable, at any rate as regards the main 
lines, to consent to their ownership by private 
companies, on the ground that the latter would 
be inclined to consider their own particular 
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interests rather than those of the general 
pubhc. But in some cases the immediate 
reason for the final adoption of the State rail- 
way system was, as in Brunswick, the financial 
one that the private capital was not forth- 
coming. 

In the Kingdom of Prussia the circum- 
stances were somewhat different. The first 
line of 1838 was a private one ; its relations to 
the State were strictly laid down in the law of 
November 3 of that year, containing the terms 
of the concession, in which there were special 
provisions for its effective control by the 
Prussian Government in all matters affecting 
public interests, such as general management, 
traffic arrangements, and the nature of the 
obUgatory services to be rendered to the State. 
The Government had, moreover, the important 
right of repurchasing the line. At that time 
it was not possible for Prussia to construct 
railways, as the capital required could not be 
obtained by Government loans. The reason 
was that, according to a law of 1820, no loan 
could be negotiated by the Government with- 
out the consent of the legislative bodies which 
were to have been established under it, but 
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which did not yet exist at the beginning of the 
railway era. In 1842, however, the Prussian 
Government was authorised to guarantee 
interest, as it was fouj^d that without it private 
enterprise would not continue to undertake 
the construction of the necessary lines. From 
1849 onwards the Prussian State, reahsing the 
importance of extending the railway system, 
began to build extensively ; and the ' railway 
tax ' of 1853, which was soon imposed, enabled 
a certain pressure to be put upon the private 
companies' lines in order to compel a proper 
use of their Umited monopohes. Its original 
object was to gradually obtain funds where- 
with to buy out the railways in private hands ; 
but these were soon diverted to other objects. 
Bismarck, in the sixties, seems to have been 
in favour of the maintenance of the railways 
in the hands of private persons. 

In 1866 the extensive State Unes already 
existing in Nassau, Hanover, and Hesse- 
Cassel were added to the Prussian network by 
the annexation of those countries. A further 
important addition to the State railways of 
Germany was made again in 1871 by the 
addition of all the railways of the appropriated 
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French provinces of Alsace-Lorraine, for which, 
however, 13,175,000^. was paid to the French 
Government out of the war indemnity of 
200,000,000/. The revenue derived from them 
goes to the Imperial Exchequer ; they are 
administered by a special railway office, 
whose chief is the Prussian Minister of Public 
Works, and are subject to general imperial con- 
trol like aU other State railways. From 1866 
onwards the belief in the necessity of nationali- 
sation began to gain ground amongst many 
classes, but the majority of people were stiQ in 
favour of private ownership. 

At this time and during the next few years 
the state of the railway system in Germany 
was most unsatisfactoiy, as there was no kind 
of uniformity, and much rivalry existed among 
the far too numerous small systems. There 
were State lines in some countries, private 
ones in others, and in the rest there was a 
mixture of both. There was much discontent 
on all sides on account of the private companies' 
tariffs and abuse of power, especially in the case 
of lines to which concessions had been granted 
in order to cope with the great increase of 
traffic which followed upon the conclusion of 
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the Franco-German war. Such considerations 
induced the statesmen of the new Empire to 
try to bring about a nationalisation of the 
railways all over Germany in the hands of the 
Imperial Government, an idea that met with 
much approval, but which eventually it was 
found to be impossible to realise, although the 
lines acquired in Alsace-Lorraine and owned by 
the Empire by direct right of purchase offered 
such an exceptional opportunity of becoming 
the nucleus of an imperial railway system. 
The first attempt to effect a community of 
interests in railway matters for the whole 
Empire dates back to the draft Constitution of 
a German Empire, elaborated by the Frankfort 
Assembly in 1849, but which was never put 
into force. It provided for imperial super- 
vision and legislation in such matters, and 
gave power to construct lines even in recalci- 
trant States. Similar provisions were em- 
bodied in the Constitution of the North 
German Confederation in 1866, as also in that 
of the present German Empire in 1871. The 
Kingdom of Bavaria, however, was then 
specially exempted from its operation as 
regards its railways, the Imperial Government 
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having only the right of interference in those 
matters affecting questions of national defence, 
whereas in all other Federated States they also 
superintend the whole of the general traffic 
arrangements, aU the lines being worked as 
one system and on identical principles. The 
Constitution of the Empu-e has a special 
section dealing with this question, of which 
the chief provisions are the following : Unes 
deemed necessary for the defence of Germany 
or for the general interests can be buUt, under 
the authority of an imperial law, even though 
their construction be opposed by any single 
Federated State. The demands of the imperial 
officials, concerning the use of the railroads 
for purposes of national defence, have to be 
obeyed, and all military persons and war 
material have to be transported at reduced 
rates. AU the Governments undertake to 
manage the railways in the interests of common 
traffic. The Imperial Government has to see 
that the lines and their appurtenances are 
kept in good condition ; and they control aU 
railway rates, which are to be made as uniform 
and as low as possible, especially for the 
transport of coal, coke, wood, ore, stone, 
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salt, pig iron, manure, and similar articles 
required by persons occupied in agricultural or 
industrial undertakings. The lowest charge 
was then put at 2*2 Pfennige (about a farthing) 
per ton-kilometre ; but lower rates than that 
have since been accorded by the State Rail- 
way Administration. A remarkable article 
in the Constitution fiu-ther provides that in 
times of distress, and particularly when neces- 
saries of life become dearer, all the Railway 
/Administrations are bound to introduce special 
rates for the conveyance of wheat, flour, gi-ains 
in pods, and potatoes, low enough to afford 
•>jthe requisite amount of relief. The Imperial 
Government, on the recommendation of a 
committee of the ' Bundesrath,' can fix such 
rates, which, however, are not to be lower than 
those ruling for raw products on the railway 
in the affected district. AU the rights 
conferred on the Empire by the 1871 Con- 
stitution with regard to railways are exercised 
by the 'Imperial Railway Office,' which is 
quite separate from the ' Imperial Bureau for 
the Administration of Railways ' that actually 
works the lines in Alsace-Lorraine belonging 
to the Empire. 
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In the efforts to unite more closely 
Northern and Southern Germany the railway 
question had already played a considerable 
part during the existence of the North 
German Confederation. Attempts had been 
made about 1869 by the then Prime Minister 
of Bavaria, Prince Hohenlohe (afterwards 
Imperial Chancellor), to organise a community 
of interests among the Federated Govern- 
ments in the form of a Railway Union, on 
hnes somewhat similar to those of the Com- 
mercial Union. Bismarck, on behalf of 
Prussia, had favoured in 1875 a common 
system of all the German railways under 
imperial control. To facilitate this project 
the Prussian Government, in 1876, even 
passed a law empowering the sale of their 
State hnes to the Empire, and the conveyance 
to it of aU rights in railway matters for a 
certain sum. But the other larger Federated 
States opposed the project and absolutely 
declined to surrender their independence in 
such matters ; so that, instead of one uniform 
network of imperial lines, there resulted a 
nationaUsation of railways, but in the form of 
several separate State systems. Bismarck had 
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then to abandon his original plan ; and, as no 
common system with the other States of the 
Empire was possible, the Prussian Govern- 
ment set to work •to consolidate their own 
State railways, and began in 1879 to buy up 
the chief private lines, a proceeding that was 
to a great extent accomphshed by 1896 
through the Prussian Ministry of PubUc 
Works ; but the process has gone on until, 
in 1900, the total was close on 18,846 miles, 
which, however, includes the small Hessian 
system now also incorporated with the Prus- 
sian network. 

The change in Prussia from private to 
State lines was not brought about only by 
political and strategic reasons, but also by the 
conviction that the nationalisation of the 
railways was essential to assist the future 
commercial and industrial expansion. The 
result of this policy has, in conjunction with 
other economic factors, indeed exercised an 
extraordinary influence in assisting the ex- 
pansion of commerce and industries. An 
important effect has been a simphfication of 
freights, as well as their greater uniformity 
and cheapness. These were conditions which 
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Bismarck, soon after the foundation of the 
German Empire, realised were necessary pre- 
cedents to any proper development of the 
country's resources, especially in view of the 
general industrial depression prevailing in 
Europe. He was further influenced by the 
strong representations made by mercantile 
associations, who loudly complained of the 
general inefficiency of the railway administra- 
tion ; and they pointed out that the monopoly 
system on a trading basis had become 
detrimental to the public interests, as the 
companies had got the public completely in 
their power, and that competition, when 
the railways combined in the interests of the 
monopoly holders, was no longer any pro- 
tection against unjust oppression of the 
general community. The State system has 
also brought about other advantages, such as 
the construction of lines for developing certain 
districts which in themselves would be unre- 
munerative, and the direct assistance often 
given by exceptionally low freights to certain 
branches of commerce, industry, and agri- 
culture, with some limitations as to destination. 
This particular form of policy, more popularly 
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known as the granting of ' preferential rates,' 
but better designated by the term 'excep- 
tional rates,' is a marked feature of the 
Prussian State railway system, particularly in 
the direction of facihtating cheap exportation. 
As long ago as 1884 it was publicly stated 
that the particular object of such reduced 
freights was to foster both agricultural and 
industrial undertakings by exceptionally low 
charges for the transport of the materials 
required by them. It was further stated that 
they were intended to assist both the home 
manufacturers, who had to compete with 
foreign imported goods, and the exporters in 
theu' trade abroad. These rates, moreover, 
were to assist German ports in competing 
with those in neighbouring countries, and to 
further the interests of the railways and 
waterways in competition with those of other 
nations. It was also distinctly stated that 
these exceptional tariffs would only be ex- 
tended to foreign goods if no injuiy would 
thereby be inflicted on a home competing 
enterprise. An extensive use has been made 
of these rights in order to increase the pro- 
ductive power of Germany, as well as to 
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promote its commercial interests by land and 
sea. In some cases a system of combined low 
' exceptional rates ' by the State railways and 
by special lines of steamer companies has been 
established to foreign countries under which 
new and extending markets have been opened 
up for the benefit of the export trade of the 
Empire. 

The relationship of railway pohcy to the 
general economic pohcy of any Government 
is a vital one to the welfare of the people. 
Herein lies the importance of nationahsation, 
which enables the working powers of the net- 
work of hnes to be used to the best advantage 
for the furtherance of the prosperity of the 
whole nation. The principles of the present 
poUcy consist in attempting to obtain, under 
the authority of the Constitution, as large an 
amount of uniformity as possible, a programme 
which is carried out by the officials of the 
Imperial Railway Office estabhshed in 1873, 
the only product of Bismarck's effort to obtain 
an imperial nationahsation of aU railways. 
Several attempts to pass laws regulating their 
relation to the Empire in a more satisfactory 
manner have so far failed because of the 
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determined opposition of some of the smaller 
States, who see in such a step the complete 
domination of Prussia in railway matters. 
But, even under tne present circumstances, 
that State is bound to control all Northern 
Germany in this respect, for the small countries 
in the north could not possibly foUow an 
independent line without injury to them- 
selves. 

At the present time in all the federated 
coimtries of Germany, State railways largely 
predominate. It is only in the Bavarian Pala- 
tinate that a system of purely private railways 
stiU exists. Their total length in the whole 
Empu'e in 1899 was comparatively insignifi- 
cant, being only 2,364 mUes out of a total of 
30,422 of broad-gauge lines. The German 
Government railways are almost entirely 
State-owned, but a very small proportion 
consists of private lines worked by the State. 
The total capital expended on them was some 
620,150,000/., yielding gross receipts to the 
amount of 97,300,000/. and leaving a net 
surplus of 37,550,000/. after paying all the 
working expenses, or over 6 per cent, on the 
invested capital. (For some details of rail- 
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way finances from 1872 to 1900, see Chapter 
X. on ' German Finances,') There are be- 
sides the naiTOW-gauge railways, about 1,063 
miles in length, of which over one half are in 
private hands. They are being much extended 
on all sides, often with a certain amount of 
assistance from the various Governments. 
The statistics on other mnas of hght railways 
in the Empire give 1|§13 miles of street tram- 
ways, mostly electric ; and of other kinds there 
appear to be some 2,847 miles akeady working. 
There has been a remarkable development of 
electric traction of all kinds in recent years, 
which will certainly increase rapidly in the 
future, as the practical application of electrical 
power is more advanced in Germany than in 
any other European country. The first train 
in Europe driven by electricity was shown at 
Berlin in 1879, and the first actual railway 
was built at Lichterfelde two years later. For 
some time past the broad-gauge hne from 
Berlin to Zehlendorf, some seven miles distant, 
has been worked by electricity, but with 
apparently no saving in operating expenses as 
compared with steam power. 

As regards Prussia only, the construction 
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of local light railways to open up agricultural 
districts has been directly aided by the State 
under various recent laws, as it became evident 
that, without financial assistance of some kind, 
from Provincial and State funds, a sufficiency 
of lines would not be buUt. But they have 
always been and stiU remain essentially 
private enterprises. Altogether no less than 
1,450,000/. have been granted out of the 
Prussian Railway Budgets for the purpose of 
subsidising to some extent the construction of 
lines deemed necessary in the interests of the 
public. The A^ arian Party have invariably 
contended that the development of the agri- 
cultural resources by such means should 
form no unimportant part of home politics. 
At the present time there are 320 different 
lines of a total length of 4,513 miles either 
abeady working or sanctioned, which means a 
seven-fold expansion since 1892. 

There has been a complete community of 
railway interests between the Grand Duchy of 
Hesse-Darmstadt and the Kingdom of Prussia 
from 1897 onwards ; so that the latter State 
now not only commands Northern Germany, 
but has also obtained a strong influence in the 
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south, which may in the future lead to a 
great extension of the idea of an imperial rail- 
way system, as formerly advocated without 
success by Bismarck. In the treaty regulat- 
ing this particular arrangement, as in all other 
concessions of private railways, provisions 
were inserted providing that the railway 
systems of both countries could be handed 
over to the Empire at some future date. 
Since this amalgamation the finances of both 
have been dealt with as a whole, and appear in 
the Budget of the Kingdom of Prussia only, the 
profits being divided. The working results 
and all other matters concerning them are 
published as those of a single undertaking, 
with the exception of returns dealing with the 
capital invested in them, their debt, and ques- 
tions of its amortisation and interest. Both 
States have benefited financially. The length 
of lines in Prussia in 1900 (April 1) was 18,846 
miles, an increase of 27 per cent, since 1890; 
that of Hesse-Darmstadt has a mileage of 590. 
The capital that has been invested in all Prus- 
sian State railways by 1899 was 390,550,091^. ; 
that of the Hessian portion of the amalgama- 
tion was, further, 12,369,805/. The amount of 
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the Prussian Public Debt on account of the 
nationahsation of the railways up to that year 
had been 370,010,663/. altogether; but the 
actual outstanding remainder at that date was 
220,566,149/., or about 40 per cent, of the 
original outlay, requiring a yearly payment 
of 8,118,936/. as interest. The net proceeds 
going as revenue to the Prussian Government 
were 28,170,922/., or over 7^ per cent., after 
paying the working expenses, which amounted 
to 38,816,819/. The Imperial Government, 
under the Constitution, has the general control 
over tariff rates, and their duty is to endeavour 
to obtain as much uniformity and as low rates 
as possible. They have not, however, the 
power of enforcing any reductions on the 
Federated Governments ; they can only use 
their influence to bring this about. All tariff^ 
matters, however, have to be brought to their 
cognizance. The right that they have to deal 
with traffic regulations does not extend to 
actually fixing general freight rates. It is 
only in the case of certain necessaries of life 
becoming very dear, in times of scarcity, that 
this can be done temporarily. The transport 
rates, therefore, are not necessarily uniform in 
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the different States, though to a great extent 
they have become so. The 1871 Constitution 
was chiefly concerned, as regards freight rates, 
in facUitating through traffic from one State to 
another ; even such rights as exist under it 
do not, it must be remembered, apply to the 
Kingdom of Bavaria. Since 1893, when the 
' International Agreement for Goods Traffic ' 
came into force between the German Empire, 
Austria-Hungary, Belgium, France, Italy, 
The Netherlands, Luxemburg, Russia, and 
Switzerland (Denmark was included in 1897), 
international goods traffic with Germany has 
been much facihtated by the introduction of 
uniform through bills of lading and by the 
common regulations then adopted. 

In the Kingdom of Prussia the rates for pas- 
sengers are low, the charge per mile for first, 
second, third, and fourth class for ordinary 
trains, being respectively l-52d., l"14rf., 0-76d., 
and 0-38d. (8, 6, 4, 2 Pfennige per kilometre). 
Workmen and soldiers are conveyed at a cost 
of0-19d., about | penny, per mile (1 Pfennig 
per kilometre). On express trains the price is 
rather higher, namely, l-71d., l-26d., and OSSd. 
a mile for first, second, and third class. In 
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the decade 1889 to 1899 the number of pas- 
sengers carried rose from 235 to nearly 554 
millions, yielding, however, only about 67 per 
cent, more revenue, or altogether a total of 
17,269,853/, in consequence of the reduction 
of fares. Similarly, freight rates have fallen, 
except in a few cases, from an average of almost 
^d. (3-81 Pfennige) in 1889 to one of nearly 
^d. (3-55 Pfennige) in 1899 per ton-kilo- 
metre. The quantity of goods transported 
rose during the same period from 118,640,527 
to 199,927,390 tons, the number of ton-kilo- 
metres traversed rising from 14^ to over 23|- 
billions, bringing a total yield of 43,013,129/. 
in the latter year. 

In conclusion, attention must be drawn to 
the experiments that have for some time past 
been made with special electrical cars which 
have been run from Berlin to Zossen at a 
speed of 99^ miles per hour, which it is hoped 
to gradually increase to one of 125 to 150. The 
trials are being conducted by a society which 
is practically investigating the possibility of 
building electrical railroads in the future. 

We now turn to the question of wqter- 
ways. The natural advantages~~offered by 
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Germany for water-carriage are considerable, 
but they have been vastly increased by artifi- 
cial works of aU kinds undertaken by the State, 
not by private companies or persons. One 
may say that the network of canals and the 
improved inland water communications all over 
the country are entirely due to public enter- 
prise on the part of the various Federated 
Governments concerned, for only some fifty- 
four miles are in private hands. The Consti- 
tution of the Empire provided that, on all 
the natural waterways, the only dues leviable 
should be for the utihsatibn of special institu- 
tions tending to facilitate traffic ; and that 
they, as also the dues on artificial waterways 
owned by the State, should not exceed the 
reimbursement of the cost of setting up and 
of maintaining those facUities. These hmita- 
tions have had an important effect in keeping 
down the cost of water transport for the 
public, especially on the canals, which, had they 
been in the hands of private companies, 
would certainly not have levied rates as low 
as those which have generally obtained under 
State administration. 

In the past immense sums have been 
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spent on the canals and canalisation of rivers. 
By the year 1892 it was claimed that nearly 
all the waterways had been rendered available 
for steamer traffic, a Inost important point for 
the requirements of modern canal traffic. 
Some idea of the work undertaken by the 
State can be obtained from considering the 
total amount expended by the Government 
out of Prussian Budgets for such objects from 
1890 to 1899. They amounted to 21,198,035/. 
altogether for the ten years, of which 7,391, 175Z. 
consisted of recurring expenses, 6,173,470Z. of 
non-recurring expenditure, and 7,633,390Z. of 
sums raised by loans under special laws. In 
Germany it is considered that canals are 
effisctive factors for the quickening of a nation's 
economic development. Moreover, they also 
often offer considerable advantages in the 
direction of supplying water for the improve- 
ment of the adjacent lands. The present 
length of natural and artificial waterways is 
8,798 miles, of which 5,776 are natural rivers, 
1,451 are canaUsed streams, and 1,571 are 
canals. Of the above total length 7,647 miles 
have a depth of over one metre. These 
figures include the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal 
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opened in 1895, which, quite apart from its 
important strategic value to the German navy, 
is becoming a great waterway for sea-borne 
commerce between the Baltic and the North 
Sea, The length of the recently opened 
Dortmund-Ems Canal is also taken into 
account. 

The extension and improvement of the 
inland communications by water has been 
much assisted in the past by the work of a 
Society founded in 1869, and also, since 1885, 
by periodical meetings of the ' International 
Inland Waterways Congress,' which considers 
the technical and economic side of all questions 
affecting them. The larger part of the canal 
system lies in Prussia, where pohticians, at an 
early date, came to the conclusion that a net- 
work of waterways ought, in the common 
interests of the nation, to be directly controlled 
by the State, while leaving all affairs apper- 
taining to the actual shipping in the hands of 
private persons or companies, a policy that 
has since been invariably followed. It is 
considered inexpedient to leave such impor- 
tant matters entii'ely subject to private owner- 
ship. The improvements effected in the last 
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quarter of a century have been extraordinaiy. 
The key to the present importance of the 
position of inland water navigation in Germany 
is to be found in the fact that most of the 
waterways are now available for steamer traffic, 
for it was soon seen that water transport by 
small boats with slow haulage of the old type 
was useless for modem requirements and could 
not attempt to compete in any way with rail- 
way traffic. Many and ^eat have been the 
changes effiscted in connection with this funda- 
mental alteration. A few large and deep locks 
have replaced the former numerous small ones ; 
steamers up to 450 or 600 tons can now 
traverse most of the principal canals, whereas 
formerly only quite small vessels could travel 
on them ; and extensive improvements have 
been made in the carrying capacity of the 
rivers. Ships of over 2,000 tons can now 
navigate the Rhine, the average size being 
about 1,500, whereas it was only some 400 tons 
not many years ago. AH the most modem 
improvements connected with water carriage 
have been introduced on the German water- 
ways. Such are some of the effiscts of a care- 
fully studied development of the country's 
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requirements of iiJand communications by its 
Government, where all the resources of modern 
science have been apphed to resolve many 
difficult problems of navigation. The latest 
improvement is the establishment of a satis- 
factory system of electrical haulage on the 
Teltow Canal, where no other form of propul- 
sion is to be allowed. 

There came before the Prussian Landtag 
in 1899 and 1901 an impoitant scheme of the 
Government for the construction, at a cost of 
19,450,000/., of a gi-eat Midland Canal, with 
branches, which is to connect the rivers Rhine, 
Weser, Elbe, and Oder, so as to facilitate a 
cheaper transport of heavy goods, the general 
direction being a line almost due East and 
West from a point near Diisseldorf on the 
Rhine to Frankfort on the Oder via Berlin. 
This scheme would enable ships of 600 to 800 
tons to go from the Rhine to Stettin, and 
vessels of 400 to reach the Oder. The result 
of joining the Dortmund-Ems Canal to the 
Rhine system would be to give that river an 
outlet to the sea via the German port of Emden 
instead of the only egress being, as hitherto, 
through ports situated in HoUand. The object 
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of this proposed undertaking is to benefit the 
grain-growers in the Eastern Provinces and 
the industrial manufacturers of the West, who, 
it is alleged, would mutually profit by putting 
them in direct water communication with one 
another, whereby the canal freights would then 
be only about one third of the present railway 
rates. This project has been twice submitted 
to the Prussian House of Deputies in different 
forms, but has so far not met with universal 
support, and its fate in the future is awaited 
with interest. In fact there has been strong 
opposition at work, especially on the part of 
the Agrarian Party, which makes its final 
adoption a matter of some doubt. The land- 
owners interested in the agricultural prosperity 
of the country argue that, although a further 
extension of waterways would directly benefit 
some districts by the cheaper caiTiage afforded, 
it would also at the same time permit of more 
reasonable transport to inland places of the 
inevitably large imports of foreign corn which 
enter the Empire, thereby lowering the home 
prices, to the general detriment of the home 
producers. They are, therefore, now inchned 
to make the concession of higher com duties at 
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the end of 1903, when the existing commercial 
treaties can be terminated, a preliminary condi- 
tion to their support of the Midland Canal Bill. 

The majority of the community, however, 
whose interests lie in the many industries, are 
naturally strongly in favour of aU steps tending 
to cheapen the transport both of the heavy raw 
materials required by them and of their bulky 
finished manufactures. Every extension of 
the network of cheap water communications 
in the future wiU also directly benefit the 
exporters of many industrial and mining pro- 
ducts, and thus stUl further facilitate competi- 
tion in neutral markets with the similar pro- 
ducts of other foreign countries. It is also 
hoped that, in the course of time, the Moselle 
river may be "canahsed so as to effect a satis- 
factory communication between the French 
and German canal systems. 

Finally, it may be mentioned that there 
are other schemes advocated by an ' Austro- 
German Society of Inland Waterways ' which 
would be of great international importance, if 
ever carried out — namely, for the construction 
of a Mid-European Canal connecting the Elbe 
and Oder with the Danube^ so as to afford a 
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through water carriage from the North Sea and 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. There is even an 
idea of joining the Baltic to the Adriatic by a 
navigable waterway from Stettin to Fiume. 
It win thus be seen that, in the German 
Empire, all questions affecting transport by 
inland waterways are very much to the fore, 
and that they are likely in the future to occupy 
the attention of the German Governments and 
of the public even more than in the past. 
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CHAPTER VII 

COLONIAL POLICY 

The status of the German Empire as a Colonial 
Power is of very recent date. Up to the year 
1884 the Imperial Government had invariably 
declined to accept any responsibilities whatever 
with regard to territorial acquisitions by Ger- 
man subjects outside the limits of the Empu-e. 
They were always ready to uphold the rights 
of a subject in all parts of the world, and to 
afford him the due protection of which he 
might personally stand in need ; but they 
would not take the further step of throwing 
the segis of their protection over any tracts of 
country that might be in his possession. All 
attempts to induce the Government to take 
over protectorates of any kind had failed, a 
policy that must have been sometimes regretted 
in later years when the acquisition of colonial 

2 
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possessions became a much more difficult 
matter. As early as 1867 German protection 
was refused to the Sultan of Witu. A similar 
course was pursued'in later times between the 
years 1874 and 1877, notably with regard to 
Zanzibar, the Sulu Islands (to which North 
Borneo also then belonged), the German settle- 
ments in West Africa, and the Transvaal. 
This pohcy of non-intervention in the affairs of 
distant places was, however, perfectly compre- 
hensible in the early days of the Empire, when 
aU the forces of the newly created nation had 
to be concentrated on the difficult work of 
knitting more closely together the various 
German States, now united for a common end, 
and in providing them with adequate defences 
against neighbouring powers, no easy task 
when one remembers the long line of frontier 
and its exposure to attack on three sides. But 
with the rapid concentration of power and 
the increased feeling of security the attendant 
circumstances were modified ; and other con- 
siderations came into play which permitted 
German politicians to look outside Europe and 
to give their attention to the necessities of the 
Empire in the future, which might then, hke 
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many other powers, require the advantages 
offered by colonial possessions. 

The formal adoption of a colonial policy 
in 1884 was, therefore, an entirely new de- 
parture, prompted by reasons of State and 
hastened on by unforeseen events in Africa, 
where it was alleged that the legitimate in- 
terests of German subjects were being adversely 
affected by the colonial policy of Great 
Britain. It is to be presumed that the states- 
men who framed the Constitution of the new 
Empire in 1871 had anticipated the possibility 
of a future colonial policy, for Article 4 pro- 
vides that regulations affecting colonisation are 
under the control of the Empu-e and its laws. 
It is true that the immediate intention of that 
wording was to enable the acquisition of naval 
stations which would be required some day, 
but it was also, no doubt, intended to cover 
all matters connected with eventual colonial 
undertakings. For many years the attention 
of the public had been drawn to colonisation en- 
terprises by the foundation of several societies 
for the furtherance of German interests in 
various parts of the world. Already large 
numbers of merchants were to be found in 
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most civilised countries ; and thousands of 
settlers had founded business and trading 
establishments in distant non-civilised regions 
which had hitherto not come under the 
dominion of any European power. Moreover, 
the famous Hanse Towns, Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Liibeck, with their restless mercantile 
activity in foreign lands, had done much in the 
past to familiarise Germans with the possi- 
bilities of colonial undertakings under private 
management. 

One of the immediate causes of the Imperial 
Government becoming especially interested in 
this subject was the great drain on the popula- 
tion which was occasioned by this large emigra- 
tion to foreign parts. In the single year, 1881, 
this exodus had amounted to 223,000 persons, 
or to over 4f per cent, of the total population 
of the German Empire, and the number in 
the following year was almost as great. From 
1881 to 1883 the net loss to the nation was 
close on 600,000 people, of whom the great 
majority emigrated to the United States. 
Most of them were lost to the Empire 
as citizens, though often remaining purely 
German in character in their many adopted 
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lands. The action of the Government in 
adopting a colonial policy was largely in- 
fluenced by the natural desire to divert a 
portion of this emigration to districts where 
not only their national character but also their 
nationality might be retained instead of being 
perpetually lost or in-etrievably merged in 
foreign countries. The adoption of such a 
course, if compatible with other imperative 
national needs, would be in the true interests 
of the German Empu-e in the future and would 
secure a more rapid growth of imperial power. 
Bismarck himself was not, however, at first 
much in sympathy with the colonial move- 
ment, as he was opposed to the idea of an 
organised emigration, and was of opinion that 
a German ' who cast off his Fatherland ' was 
not worth retaining as a subject. It was only 
gradually that — moved, no doubt, by national 
considerations of future expansion — he was 
won over to support the cause of colonial 
aspirations at aU, and even then he held 
that such enterprises should be undertaken 
and managed by private persons, and not by 
the Imperial Government. His views were 
strong on this point, as is shown by his own 
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statement, at the time when an official colonial 
policy was initiated, that the intention of the 
Government was not to found provinces, but 
merely business entaarprises. 

Opinions in Germany were divided as to 
the advisability of the Government embarking 
on this new policy. The advantages from an 
economic point of view were alleged to be 
that new territories would be secured which 
in the future would be capable, not only of 
absorbing surplus population, but also of pro- 
ducing some of the raw materials required for 
the development of the growing industries, as 
weU as some of the food-stuffs consumed by 
the German people. It was also represented 
that useful openings would be afforded for 
the employment of German capital ; and 
that mercantile enterprise generally with new 
countries would be greatly encouraged. The 
acquisition of colonial possessions would also 
enable the Imperial Government, for the first 
time, to take an active part outside Europe in 
international affairs suitable to then- position 
as a great continental power, and contribute to 
make then* increasing influence felt in poUtical 
matters affecting continents other than their 
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own. There was, however, much opposition 
to this new trend in imperial policy, the 
majority of the people being against it. In 
the ' Reichstag,' also, many parties were not 
favom-ably disposed towards the innovation; 
others were absolutely hostile, and considered 
any colonial policy at all to be a mistake, as 
it would entangle the Government in respon- 
sibilities outside the limits of the Empii*e for 
which there was no necessity whatever. But 
considerations of State expediency eventually 
prevailed, and a colonial policy was finally 
initiated in the case of a German settlement 
in Angra Pequena, on the south-west coast 
of Africa, owned by Herr Liideritz, over which 
a protectorate was fcst proclaimed in 1884, 
although it had already been sought for in 
vain by him two years previously. In no 
former instance had rights of sovereignty been 
claimed outside the Empire for the numerous 
similar German settlements in many parts of 
the world, and the ostensible reason in this 
case was merely that some prompt action was 
necessary if Germany was to exercise due 
influence in protecting her interests, on the 
African continent against those of other 
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European nations. For there was at that time 
an active delimitation of spheres of interest 
going on among certain Em'opean powers in 
order to bring under" their influence as much 
territory as possible in Africa. In the formal 
notification to foreign powers of the creation 
of this first imperial protectorate, it was stated 
that the immediate object was an effective 
protection of German commerce. The British 
Government were at this time also informed 
that, whenever asked for, imperial protection 
would in the future be granted wherever 
German settlements were found to be 
established on temtories not hitherto claimed 
by other countries ; and that any existing 
treaties, made by persons in such settlements, 
would be upheld so long as they did not in- 
fringe the rights of third parties. Some 
objections which the British Government made 
at first to the creation of this south-west 
African protectorate were afterwards waived. 
One of them was based on the fear that a 
German penal settlement would be placed 
there in too close proximity to Cape Colony. 

A course was thus embarked upon which 
during the same year resulted further in the 
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hoisting of the German flag, not only in the 
Camaroons and Togoland in Africa, but also in 
New Guinea and the adjacent islands in the 
Western Pacific Ocean. The ' Hinterland,' 
opposite the island of Zanzibar, on the east 
coast of Africa, was soon afterwards taken 
over, leaving, however, intact the narrow strip 
of land along the seashore which belonged 
to the Sultan of Zanzibar. The Sultanate 
of Witu also came under German rule at this 
time. All Damaraland and the coast territory 
to the south, down to the Orange River, were 
added to the earlier acquisitions of the South- 
West African Protectorate in 1885 ; and several 
of the Solomon Islands, near New Guinea, 
were secured in 1886. In 1887 the Marshall 
Islands were also placed under Germany's 
protection. 

Shortly after the assumption of these new 
colonial possessions it was found inexpedient to 
continue the plan adopted by Bismarck of a 
laissez faire administration by private com- 
panies under charter, and the Imperial Govern- 
ment, in the interests of the protectorates, 
stepped in and took over the reins of 
government. This had, indeed, been necessary 
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in some cases from the commencement, as, for 
instance, in the Camaroons and in Togoland, 
where the resident merchants could not be 
induced to constitute the requisite company 
to carry on the administration. Another good 
reason for such action was to be found in cases 
where a private company's concession did not 
cover the whole of the district protected by the 
German Empire, as occurred in the territories 
of South- West and East Africa, which were 
eventually taken over by officials of the 
Empire in 1885 and 1891 respectively. The 
duties of the Government as to the suppression 
of the slave trade, resulting from the Brussels 
Anti-slavery Conference of 1889-90, also 
made it advisable that they should themselves 
administrate all the African protectorates. 
In 1889 the Government of Northern New 
Guinea and of the adjacent islands was also 
taken over, but reverted to the private 
company again for a period of years, after 
which, in 1899, it finally came entirely under 
imperial control. The Empire has now 
absolute rights of sovereignty throughout aU 
the protectorates, except in those few cases 
where special treaties with native chiefs may 
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limit that power. In some places rights of 
ownership were obtained from private German 
proprietors ; in others treaties, acquiring terri- 
torial rights and other privileges, were made 
with the native inhabitants. And in a few 
cases the existing private companies received 
special charters from the German Government. 
Some of these protectorates, in consequence of 
not being eifectively occupied and administered 
throughout their length and breadth, were 
more in the nature of spheres of interest. Much 
later acquisitions were the islands of Upolu and 
Savai in the Samoan group in 1898, by virtue 
of special treaties with Great Britain and the 
United States ; the Caroline, Marianne, and 
Pelew Islands, purchased from Spain in 1899 
after the termination of the disastrous war 
with North America ; and the district of 
Kiaochow, which was leased in 1898 from the 
Chinese Government under treaty for a term 
of ninety-nine years. The inclusion of the 
former English possession of Heligoland within 
the limits of the German Empire in 1890 and 
its subsequent incorporation with the Kingdom 
of Prussia does not properly fall under the 
head of colonial acquisitions, although it was 
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effected under treaty in connection with ne- 
gotiations concerning Anglo-German colonial 
questions in Africa. There are other islands 
and places where there were considerable 
German interests, which might have come 
under imperial dominion but which did not do 
so owing to various circumstances. Such are 
the Fiji Islands, annexed by Great Britain in 
1874 ; the island of Tonga, where the Germans 
in 1876 acquired the right to a harbour and to 
some territory for the purposes of a coaling 
station for the navy, rights which were ceded 
to the British Government in 1899 by the 
Agreement concerning the Samoan Islands 
between England, Germany, and the United 
States ; and a portion of the Somali coast, 
obtained under private treaties with the natives 
in 1885, which in 1889 became part of an 
Italian protectorate, as the German Govern- 
ment declined to take over any rights of 
sovereignty in that part of Africa. 

The colonial territories acquired by Ger- 
many were of two classes : those stiU unclaimed 
by any civilised powers and those already 
claimed or owned by such nations. In the 
case of the former, the title to hold and possess 
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was derived from the right of occupation 
following upon treaties with the local native 
chiefs. In the case of the latter, the countries 
were taken over from civiUsed States under 
treaties which ceded their already acquired 
rights of sovereignty. In the first category 
come the four African protectorates, South- 
west Africa, Togoland, the Camaroons, the 
greater part of East Africa, Kaiser Wilhelms 
Land, the Bismarck Archipelago, and the 
Marshall Islands. In the second category fall 
the coast portion of East Africa, the Caroline, 
Marianne, and the Pelew Islands, the islands 
of Upolu and Savai in the Samoan group, and 
Kiaochow. With the creation of a German 
colonial realm there were bound to arise many 
difficulties with foreign powers, as also with 
their colonial possessions in Africa and the 
Western Pacific, especially as to frontiers and 
spheres of interest. This innovation in the 
policy of a new Empire could not but provoke a 
certain amount of ill-feeling among the older 
European powers who had long-established 
and extensive colonial interests in every part 
of the world. But all matters arising out of 
the grafting of the new colonial dominions on 
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to the already powerful German Empire were 
satisfactorily arranged by a series of Treaties 
and Agreements during the years 1884 to 1900, 
which secured their frontiers at home and their 
recognition by the world at large. Most of 
these were with Great Britain, which will be 
mentioned later on; but there were others 
with Portugal, France, Spain, and the United 
States. The General Acts of the Berlin Con- 
ferences of 1886 and 1889, dealing with the 
Congo and Samoa respectively, were also im- 
portant documents in determining the inter- 
national situation of the German possessions. 

Bismarck had stated, in the early days of 
the colonial movement, that colonising efforts 
would be protected whenever they gave promise 
of success ; but that the Government could 
not do more than this, nor undertake the re- 
sponsibilities of providing the new possessions 
with Government officials and miUtary pro- 
tection so long as the necessity for foreign 
colonisation was not recognised by the whole 
nation and was not properly supported by 
mercantile enterprise and capital. He stated 
that the English system, on the lines adopted 
in the case of the old East India Company, 
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would be followed as far as possible, so as to 
leave to the new colonial possessions the task 
of governing themselves, while enjoying, inter- 
nationally, the protection of the Imperial 
Government against aggression from neigh- 
bouring countries or from European powers. 
Circumstances had, however, compelled him 
to somewhat modify his views before his 
resignation in 1890, by which date most of the 
existing protectorates were administered by 
the Imperial Government. But, nevertheless, 
during his term of office and in the following 
four years under his successor. General von 
Caprivi, colonial matters did not assume quite 
the importance that they eventually did under 
the third Imperial Chancellor, Prince Hohen- 
lohe-ShiUingsfiirst. It appears that there was 
even an idea in Government circles, when 
General von Caprivi was in power, of giving 
up South-West Africa on the ground of its 
slow and unsatisfactory development. To 
remedy this evU, and to attract foreign capital, 
EngUsh or partly English companies were 
granted important concessions there ; but this 
manner of fostering progress in German 
protectorates has, however, been lately dis- 
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countenanced by the Government. Under 
Prince Hohenlohe's rule great eiforts were 
made to improve the condition of the colonial 
possessions and 1;o make them self-supporting, 
an object that has so far by no means been 
realised ; and under the present Chancellor, 
Count von Biilow who came into office in 
1900, colonial development receives every 
encouragement, and a determined attempt is 
being made to induce capitaUsts in the Empire 
to invest more largely in colonial enterprises. 
But the expectations of the Government have 
been rather disappointed in this respect. Even 
with the present system of organised emigra- 
tion, the protectorates have so far failed to 
obtain any considerable number of German 
inhabitants ; though it may be said that the 
acquisition and cultivation of lands is fairly 
satisfactory and on the increase. Some pohtical 
parties, nevertheless, still vehemently assert 
that the great cost of the colonial possessions 
to the Empire does not in any way correspond 
to their value as a colonial kingdom. They 
maintain that there is enough to do in 
effectively consoUdating the new Empire, and 
in organising a sufficient defence for it, without 
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spending large sums on an adventurous and 
unremunerative colonial policy for possible 
future advantages. They go so far as to claim 
that far more can be done for the common- 
weal of the German lower classes by affording 
them assistance in purchasing small lots of 
land at home, which would not involve any - 
considerable sacrifice to the nation nor the risk 
of complications abroad. ' 

Having now traced historically the acquisi- 
tion of the Gennan colonial possessions under 
the Empu'e from its initiation in 1884, their 
present economic position in the world must 
be considered. Colonies are often described 
as being dependencies beyond the seas. The 
recently acquired territories of the German 
Empire in Africa, in the South Pacific Ocean, 
and in China certainly fall within the terms 
of that somewhat loose definition ; and they 
might, consequently, be called colonies. But, 
especially to an, Enghsh mind, that name 
would inevitably confer upon them a status and 
dignity that they do not yet possess. It w@uld 
be misleading, inasmuch as none of them have 
yet emerged from^n embryo state. They are, 
at present, merely countries protected by the 
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Imperial Government, and are known officially 
only as protectorates {Schutzgehiete), not as 
colonies. It is, therefore, preferable to call 
them by that name or to designate them as 
colonial possessions, which will lead to no mis- 
conception as to their real character. They 
may be said to correspond to some extent to 
British Crown Colonies in so far that they are 
directly controlled by the Home Govern- 
ment. But in no German Colonial Possessions 
are there any local legislatiu'es, or even Crown 
Councils of any kind, with the right of 
voting as to questions of government ; so that 
the Governors, appointed by the Emperor, are 
all-powerful. In Kiaochow and Samoa, how- 
ever, there is a kind of purely advisory Body. 
They are direct dependencies of the Imperial 
Crown of Germany. No single German State in 
modern times, before the Empire was founded, 
ever claimed protective rights over any colonial 
territories owned by its subjects. But it must 
not be forgotten that during the seventeenth 
century the ' Grosser Kurfiirst ' of the then 
flourishing State of Brandenburg did possess 
some colonial territories on the West Coast 
of Africa, which, however, were soon abandoned 
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by his successors. Internationally, these pro- 
tectorates belong to the German Empire, but 
they do not constitute an integral part thereof, 
for they have not been added by any special 
law to the Ust of countries named in Article 1 
of the Constitution of 1871 as forming the 
German Empire. It is only exceptionally 
and under special imperial laws and decrees 
(ordinances) that they can be treated as con- 
stituent parts of the Empire ; for Article 2 
of the Constitution does not permit imperial 
legislation as a matter of course to override 
local laws, except within the strict limits of 
the territories of the new Empire as it stood 
in 1871, when no German colonial possessions 
existed. Neither do the protectorates, from 
a commercial point of view, belong to the 
customs territories of the German Empire 
under the ' ZoUverein ' ; and they are, there- 
fore, not subject to the general imperial laws 
regulating customs and taxes, but only to 
separate ones of their own. Indeed, up to the 
year 1893 they were treated entirely as foreign 
countries in tariff matters, and were charged 
the rates of the higher or ' autonomous ' import 
duties. It is only since that year that imports 
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from German colonial possessions have enjoyed 
the privileges of the lower or conventional 
tariff, on the same footing as those foreign 
nations which have either a special tariff treaty 
or the right to most-favoured-nation treatment. 
There has been an agitation at times for the 
accordance of special privileges, below those 
lower duties, for imports of German colonial 
produce into the Empire. But, so far, pre- 
ferential trade with the mother country has 
not been conceded to them, nor is it Ukely to 
be granted in the near future. 

The constitutional position of these pro- 
tectorates is a most peculiar one in many re- 
spects, for. they have a curious dual character 
in the eye of the law. In some instances they 
are treated as on a par with the single Fede- 
rated States of the Empire, and in others 
they are placed almost on the footing of foreign 
countries. For example, in the former capacity 
they have now, by special application of certain 
imperial legislative measures with some neces- 
sary modifications, the same civil, criminal, 
marriage, and naturalisation laws as in the 
German Empire ; and, in the latter capacity, 
they do not form part of the German Customs 
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Union, they have no rights of electing deputies 
to the * Reichstag,' they have no representatives 
in the ' Bundesrath,' and financially they have, 
under a special law of 1892, a status of their 
own, but their budget estimates have to be 
sanctioned by the ' Reichstag.' All German 
subjects residing in them are exempt from 
'double taxation' — that is, of being simul- 
taneously liable in a State of the Empire and 
in a protectorate to du-ect taxation ; in this 
respect the colonial possessions are on an 
equality with the Federated States. But in 
another respect they are not ; for from the 
local colonial tribunals no appeal Hes to the 
Supreme Court of .the Empire at Leipzig. 
And it may be mentioned that subjects of the 
German Empire, resident in the protectorates, 
can only exercise their right of voting for the 
election of deputies to the ' Reichstag ' if they 
happen to be within the limits of the Empire 
at election time. But, on the other hand, a 
colonial resident in a protectorate is eligible 
for election to the ' Reichstag ' if he has been a 
German subject during the period of one year. 
Such are some of the anomalies of their 
somewhat irregular position, which has been 
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compared to that in which the French pro- 
vinces of Alsace-Lorraine were for a short time 
(May to June 1871) when taken over by 
Germany and before they were actually in- 
corporated by law into the German Empire. 
They may some day be raised to the higher 
rank of a ' Bdchsland,' such as Alsace-Lorraine 
now is, which means they would then form 
constituent parts of the Empire, and be 
included within the ' Zollverein,' but without 
certain elective and other rights, enjoyed by 
aU Federated States. 

The law of 1886, dealing fully for the first 
time with the position of the new protectorates, 
placed their government imder the direct 
control of the German Emperor, who exercises 
his protective rights over them in the name of 
the Empire. It follows from this provision, 
and from the fact of their not forming integral 
parts of the Empire, that the Emperor could, 
apparently, give them up, if he wished, without 
the sanction either of the ' Bundesrath ' or of 
the ' Reichstag.' And, as the Articles of the 
1871 Constitution of the Empire do not apply 
to them, he is not bound down, as is the case 
with the Empire, to certain limitations therein 
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imposed upon him, such as that of requiring 
the consent of the ' Bundesrath ' to declare war 
except when purely for defensive purposes. 
His action in regard to them is only hmited 
as regards their finances, which, however, is an 
important limitation, and as to certain imperial 
laws applicable to them. He has, in fact, a 
free hand otherwise in these protectorates, and 
is all-powerful in matters concerning them. 
He represents them internationally, including 
those duties incumbent upon some of them 
under the Congo and Anti-slavery Acts. He 
protects them from attack or aggression ; 
and he exercises aU judicial and other high 
functions in them. A special law of 1887 regu- 
lated the question of real property ; and another 
of 1888 empowered colonial officials to take 
over certain duties usually exercised abroad by 
consular officers, settled the legal position of 
colonial companies, and defined the powers of 
the Chancellor as to issuing decrees. A further 
law of 1900 provided for the adoption, with 
some alterations, in the protectorates of the 
new Civil and Commercial Codes which came 
into force in the German Empire on January 
1, 1900. The absolute freedom of religious 
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opinion and complete liberty to erect churches 
of any creed or to establish missions are 
secured in them. The necessary colonial legis- 
lation is always effected partly by special laws, 
such as those mentioned above, and partly 
by decrees (ordinances) of all kinds emanat- 
ing from the Emperor, the Chancellor, and 
the local Governors. The Imperial Chancellor 
is responsible for the actual administration ; 
and he directs it from the Imperial Foreign 
Office at Berlin, in which, since 1890, there 
has existed a special Colonial Department for 
this purpose. It is greatly assisted in its work 
by an unpaid council of about forty persons 
having special knowledge of colonial affairs, 
who are appointed for a term of three years. 
Kiaochow is the only possession not under the 
Foreign Office. It is directly controlled by 
the Admiralty, and its budgets appear under 
the Naval Estimates. The local government 
in each protectorate is in the hands of a 
Governor, who is assisted by other necessary 
local officials, few in number. In the Marshall 
Islands, however, an Imperial Official, assisted 
by a secretary, exercises administrative power, 
the salaries of both being provided by the private 
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Jaluit Company, the members of which other- 
wise have complete control over these islands 
under a Charter. 

However desirable it is to have specially 
trained men for this new colonial work, it has 
been found to be impossible to organise a 
regular service in which a man remains aU his 
life, as is the case in the British colonial 
service, because of the unhealthy nature of the 
climates in which his employment invariably 
lies. Continual changes of officials, therefore, 
take place. Efforts are, however, being made 
to supply some of these men in Germany with 
the special kinds of knowledge requu-ed for 
colonial work. Certain small grants are now 
made in the budgets for this purpose, which 
enable designated colonial officials to follow 
certain courses of study before taking up their 
posts. And provision has this year been made 
for extra professors to teach such men English 
and French at the Oriental School at Berhn, 
where, in the special section for languages, 
they already learn Suaheli, the dialect of East 
Africa, and Chinese. 

A small number of colonial troops, about 
7,630 altogether, are provided for defensive 
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and offensive purposes and for the prevention 
of the slave traffic. Of these some 3,400 are 
Europeans, recruited voluntarily in Germany 
usually for about three years' service. They 
are under the direct orders of the Emperor; 
and the Imperial Chancellor is their Com- 
mander-in-Chief. There is a head quarter 
office in Berlin, with a small staff. The 
Governor, as chief of the local colonial troops, 
employs them as he thinks best. 

In connection with the question of develop- 
ing the newly acquired protectorates, there has 
been much discussion as to the advisability 
of estabhshing penal settlements in them, 
especially in the case of South- West Africa, 
where a system of farming by convicts has 
been much advocated. But the Government 
so far have declined to adopt such a course ; 
and they have again recently stated that the 
Governors of the African possessions are 
decidedly adverse to the proposal. In the 
Western Pacific, of course, there is no question 
of such penal settlements in German posses- 
sions because of a special Article in the 1886 
Agreement between the British and German 
Governments dealing with spheres of influence 
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there, which specifically forbids their estabUsh- 
ment. 

Judged by the narrow test of the actual 
value of their commerce with the mother 
country — which is often considered to be a 
fair criterion of the value of a country's 
colonies — aU the German colonial possessions 
are anything but valuable. According to 
published statistics, their whole trade with the 
world in 1899 only amounted to 2,627,395^., 
of which 1,892,152/. represented imports and 
735,243/. exports ; and of that total almost 
the whole fell to the four African protectorates, 
the remaining Western Pacific and Asiatic 
(China) possessions only figuring for 185,075/. 
The actual commerce with Germany is obtain- 
able only for the East African and South- 
West African protectorates : and that merely 
comes to 542,691/. out of their joint total 
trade of 1,255,017/. But, in considering their 
value to the Empire, one must take a broad 
view of the whole question, into which, in the 
interests of the future welfare of the nation, 
there must necessarily enter many important 
considerations of State poUcy. The net ex- 
pense of maintaining the existing colonial 
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acquisitions in 1899 was 765,320/., for that was 
the amount of the grants-in-aid actually paid 
out by the Imperial Exchequer over and above 
the proceeds of the*revenues locally collected in 
the protectorates themselves. The expenses in 
1900 had risen to 871,642/., and were estimated 
at 1,128,430Z. for 1901. These figures do not, 
however, include the cost of Kiaochow, for 
which the first expenditure appeared in 1898. 
In 1900 and 1901 respectively the amounts 
were 489,000/. and 537,500/. And in those 
two years there must also be added the grants- 
in-aid for the Samoan Islands — namely, 2,600/. 
and 7,300/. The total present yield of taxa- 
tion and customs duties in aU these colonial 
possessions does not exceed 364,200/. With 
the above additions, the total cost to the 
German Empire of its present colonial 
kingdom in 1901 is 1,673,230/. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 

The colonies of most nations derive their chief 
prosperity from then* agricultural resources. 
There is not, however, much opportunity in 
the German possessions for European agri- 
culture of any kind, as they are almost all 
sub-tropical in character — an unfortunate 
circumstance that mihtates against the settle- 
ment of large numbers of Germans, and does 
not enable the production in any quantity of 
certain desu'able raw materials for the markets 
of the Empire. The high lands in the East and 
South- West African protectorates are perhaps 
the most suited to future farming of a European 
nature, and it is in those regions that some 
farmers are already estabhshed. As a whole, 
the protectorates are essentially plantation 
colonies, where tropical, or semi-tropical, pro- 
ducts only can be gro'WTi, the two exceptions 
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being Kiaochow, which lies in high latitudes, 
and South-West Africa, which is partly out- 
side the tropics. The ordinary German 
emigrant, therefore, usually seeks milder 
climates and better-known countries. It is 
hoped, however, that Dr. Koch's researches 
into the causes of malaria and other fevers 
may have the result of making a residence 
in these tropical regions less dangerous than 
before. Much has been done in late years to 
promote trade with these places, as it has been 
deemed advisable, with the prospect of a 
narrowingrdown ot the present markets for 
German exports, to open out new African 
inland districts as far as possible, and not to 
limit the possibUities of commerce there 
merely to a coasting trade. There is a Colonial 
Trade Society which does much to foster 
commercial relations with the protectorates. 
It organises many exhibitions of their produce 
in aU parts of Germany, and gives interested 
persons information as to the kind of goods 
that are likely to obtain a ready sale in the 
colonial territories. The careful development 
of their products is especially looked after, and 
such articles are chemically and technically 
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examined so as to ascertain their exact worth 
for particular uses or markets abroad. Means 
are provided by the Government for acquiring 
a better scientific knowledge of the African 
and other territories in the form of the 
' African Fund,' which is a regular grant of 
10,000/. a year. 

The German possessions fall naturally into 
three distinct divisions — the African, the 
Western Pacific, and the Asiatic (China) 
protectorates, which will now be described 
in that order. Their area together is about 
1,027,000 square miles, or nearly five times 
as large as the German Empire. This places 
them, when compared as to extent of territory, 
before the present colonial possessions both 
of Holland and Portugal. In comparison with 
British territories they cover an area, more or 
less, five times as large as Cape Colony. Of 
that total nine-tenths fall to the African con- 
tinent. The relative sizes of the individual 
protectorates are best shown by the following 
particulars. Compared with the German 
Empu'e, East Africa is almost twice as large ; 
South- West Africa is half as large again ; and 
the Camaroons are the same size. Before 
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describing the African colonial possessions 
separately, the subject of their steamer com- 
munications with Europe is best dealt with as 
a whole. For teii years past they have held 
an important place in the development of 
German commerce, not only with these pro- 
tectorates, but also with British and other 
colonies situated in Africa. With a view to 
aiding colonial enterprise the Imperial Govern- 
ment granted, in 1890, a yearly mail subsidy 
of 45,000Z. for an East African line to run 
from Hamburg, via Suez and Zanzibar, to 
Mozambique and Delagoa Bay. The port of 
Dar-es-Salaam was soon afterwards made a 
port of call. In 1900 that subsidy was in- 
creased to 67,500/. in return for an extended 
service of fast boats by the same company 
right round the African continent, fi-om the 
east and west alternately, calling at Durban 
and Cape Town. By means of a system of 
combined exceptional rates by the State Rail- 
ways of Germany from inland towns to 
Hamburg and from there by the ships of this 
subsidised line to African ports, a valuable 
outlet for exports has been secured which 
is likely to considerably expand during the 
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next few years. It may here be mentioned 
that many questions affecting German and 
British trade and shipping on the African con- 
tinent have been satisfactorily regulated by 
the 1890 and other late Agi-eements between 
the two Governments. 

The most important protectorate is German 
East Africa, which has an estimated native 
population of 6,000,000. There are, in addi- 
tion, some 1,100 white residents, of whom 
about 400 are civil and military persons. The 
local troops, including constabulary, are over 
2,000 strong. Its capital is Dar-es-Salaam, 
already an important port of call, which 
possesses a floating dock capable of accom- 
modating large vessels of aU kinds. Agri- 
culture so far exists on a small scale, for Em-o- 
pean cereals are not very successful. But 
it is claimed that for oil-bearing plants, such 
as sesame and earth-nuts, the facihties are 
equal to those of Mozambique or Senegal. 
Cattle-breeding and coffee-growing are on the 
increase. Many tropical products are ex- 
ported, and it is hoped in the future to grow 
cotton plants, which might gradually make Ger- 
many more independent of other countries for 
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her supply of raw cotton ; but the experiments 
made have, so far, not been altogether satisfac- 
tory. With a view to facilitate the cultivation 
of that product ari3 of rice, the immigration of 
Indian cultivators is now being encouraged by 
donations of plots of land and by grants of 
small sums up to 251. to cover the cost of 
their voyage from India and the purchase 
of necessary agricultural implements. Experi- 
mental plantations of agave fibre, indigo, and 
tea are reported to have been successful ; and 
much is hoped for from the fact that both coal 
and gold are to be found in the interior. In 1 899 
the exports were valued at 196,857/., of which 
46,172/. represented goods sent to Germany; 
and imports figured for 541,129/., of which 
100,942/. came from Germany. The cost of 
the administration in the same year was 
427,275/. (491,975/. in 1900 estimates), of 
which only 125,500/. came out of local reve- 
nues, the remainder, 301,755/. (341,545/. in 
1900), being the amount of the grant-in-aid 
from the Imperial Government. 

This protectorate has undoubtedly a favour- 
able situation in many respects, as its frontiers 
touch all the three great African lakes ; but 
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it has, unfortunately, no waterway from them 
to the coast thi'ough its territories. On the 
north it touches the British Uganda Protec- 
torate and British East Africa. On the south 
it borders on British Central Africa and the 
Portuguese colonial possessions. To the west 
it faces the Congo Free State, the frontier Une 
being almost entirely Lake Tanganyika. The 
economic importance of this protectorate, 
therefore, hes partly in its future possibihties 
as a transmitter of trade fi"om these inland lake 
districts to the coast ; and it is in this con- 
nection that the so-called Central Railway has 
been projected to run from Dar-es-Salaam to 
some point on Lake Tanganyika, a distance of 
perhaps 390 miles, so as to tap Central Africa 
and to open up the reported rich inland portions 
of this immense protectorate. Such a rail- 
way might secure a valuable part of the free 
trade accorded equally to all nations in the 
Congo State, and would afford it a direct outlet 
from Lake Tanganyika eastwards, and be the 
shortest route to the sea ; whereas the distance 
from the lakes westward to Stanley Pool 
would be perhaps 3,500 miles and thence 
another 1,250 to the coast. But there is 
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already a rival line to divert Central African 
trade to the north in the Uganda Railway, in 
British East Africa, from Port Florence on 
Lake Victoria Ny^nza to Mombassa on the 
coast, which is now completed. And there 
are the projected English railways in British 
Central Africa and the contemplated Portu- 
guese line from Lake Nyassa to QuiUmane, 
which are also hkely to attract inland com- 
merce to the south of this German territory. 
These are factors that will adversely affect the 
prospects of this proposed Central Railway, 
estimated to cost many mUlions sterhng for 
its whole length. Such -considerations have 
already determined the Germans to at once 
buUd from Dar-es-Salaam to Mrogoro the 
first section, which it is hoped eventually to 
connect with the railway that is to run from 
the Cape to Cau-o, which would materially 
benefit the protectorate. A German East 
Africa Railway Company, consisting of leading 
bankers, has now been formed to supply 
1,200,000Z. of capital for this purpose. The 
line is to be a narrow-gauge (width, 0*75 
metres) 149 miles long, and is to be completed 
in five years' time. Hitherto, as has been 
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stated in the ' Reichstag,' German capitalists 
have shown considerable reluctance in investing 
in any colonial railway schemes. In the draft 
Government Bill for taking over the stipulated 
guarantee of three per cent., it is stated that 
the Federated Governments consider it impera- 
tive that its construction should be begun 
immediately in the interests of a prosperous 
development of the protectorate. The whole 
question, however, of this undertaking was stiU 
in 1901 before the 'Reichstag' for settlement. 
The only existing railway is the short line from 
Tanga, on the coast in the north, to Muhesa 
known as the Usambara line, which runs 
through a coffee district and which was bought 
by the German Government from the private 
East Africa Company in 1899. Funds are 
to be granted for its extension to Korogwe, 
fifty-six miles from the coast. 

The German East African Protectorate 
consists partly of territories formerly claimed 
by the Sultan of Zanzibar in the Hinterland 
and partly of additions gradually made in later 
years. The former were acquired by the 
Germans under treaties with the natives, and 
were placed under German protection in 1885 ; 
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but a naval demonstration was necessary to 
force the Sultan to recognise their protection 
by Germany. By an Agreement with Great 
Britain in 1886 this arrangement was recog- 
nised, the Sultan stUl retaining, as before, a 
narrow coast hne ten miles wide. Germany at 
the same time agreed with France and England 
to recognise the independence of the Sultanate 
of Zanzibar, and the Treaty of Lisbon shortly 
afterwards settled the frontier of the new 
protectorate touching the Portuguese terri- 
tories in the south. The right of collection of 
customs' duties on the coast strip, belonging 
to the Sultan, was obtained in 1888 imder a 
lease, a step that resulted in a serious rebellion 
which, with British assistance, was put down 
by German ships and by troops locally collected. 
By the Agreement with England in 1890, 
under which Heligoland was ceded to the 
German Empire, the above-mentioned sea- 
coast was handed over by the Sultan of Zan- 
zibar to the Germans in return for a payment 
of 200,000Z. ; the Sultanate of Witu, formerly 
in the possession of Germany, was transferred, 
to England ; and the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba were placed under British protection. 
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At the same time the frontiers of all the 
German protectorates in Africa were more 
closely defined ; and in 1893 and 1901 re- 
spectively the spheres of interest of Germany 
and England in the north of the German 
East African Protectorate and between the 
Lakes Tanganyika and Nyassa were more 
accurately laid down. 

German South- West Africa enjoys abetter 
climate, lying as it does much further from the 
Equator between the Portuguese possession of 
Angola in the north and the Orange River in 
the south. Its northern half only falls with- 
in the tropics ; and it is for this reason that it 
is hoped sheep breeding may develop on a 
large scale in the future, so as to furnish wool 
for the German textUe industries, as it is con- 
sidered that this could be done with success on 
the higher inland plateaus, especially in Nama- 
land in the south. The number of native 
inhabitants is roughly estimated at 200,000, 
and there are also about 2,900 Europeans, of 
whom a considerable number are officials and 
soldiers. The chief source of riches there, at 
present, is cattle ; and the sale of lands and 
the mineral resom-ces will be considerable 
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assets in the future. The Government do 
much to help the farmers to improve the 
local breeds and to combat the cattle plague 
from which the country, in common with the 
British colonies in South Africa, has recently 
suffered greatly, thus retarding the general 
progress. But these losses have been consider- 
ably lessened by means of Dr. Koch's system 
of inoculation against 'Rinderpest.' There 
is one small railway (gauge, 0-60 metres) start- 
ing from Swakopmund, where a harbour is be- 
ing constructed, to the north of Walfisch Bay, 
which already runs about half way to Wind- 
hoek, the residence of the Government officials, 
the total distance being about 235 miles. This 
line was undertaken by the Imperial Govern- 
ment when the great prevalence of the cattle 
plague made it probable that means of trans- 
port would fail for want of draught oxen. 
Its estimated cost is nearly 700,000/. The 
chief exports are hides, horns, ostrich feathers, 
cattle, and guano. The total exportation was 
valued at 69,974>l. in 1899, of which exports to 
the value of 12,077/. went to Germany ; and 
the total imports figured at 447,057/., of which 
383,502/. came from Germany. The cost of 
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administration was 373,950;. (408,715Z. in 1900 
estimates), of which 345,450/. (359,065Z. in 1900) 
had to be met by the Imperial Government, 
the local revenues only amounting to 28,500Z. 
Telegraph communication with Germany was 
secured in 1899, and the postal and trade com- 
munications are effected by non-subsidised 
steamers of the Hamburg Woermann Une, 
which run once a month. There is a local 
steamer which connects the protectorate with 
Cape Town. 

German South- West Africa consists of 
territories formerly known as Damara and 
Great Nama lands. In 1878 Great Britain 
annexed Walfisch Bay and some 200 square 
miles of adjoining territory, which now forms 
a detached part of Cape Colony. In 1883 the 
Germans obtained , a footing on the coast 
further to the south, by the private purchase 
of the harbour of Angra Pequena by a G'erman 
subject, to which he soon afterwards added an 
enormous territory reaching south as far as the 
Orange River. It was these privately obtained 
territories that the Imperial Government 
placed under their protection in 1884. In 
the following year all the country Ipng to 
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the north as far as the Cunene River, the 
frontier of the Portuguese possessions, was 
similarly taken over. Other large tracts of 
land were subseqwently added by various 
treaties with the native chiefs ; and the small 
Boer RepubUcofUpingtonia, which had existed 
since 1885 in Ovamboland, placed itself in the 
following year under German protection. In 
1890 Article III. of the Anglo-German agree- 
ment laid down part of the frontiers of this 
new protectorate, and the Treaty of Lisbon of 
1886 had settled the frontier questions between 
Portugal and Germany. 

In the Camaroons the German Empire 
possesses her third largest African protecto- 
rate, with a population of perhaps 3^ million 
natives and some 500 Europeans. It lies just 
north of the Equator on the Bight of Biafra, in 
the Gulf of Guinea on the West African coast. 
The total value of exports in 1889 was 257,847/. 
and that of imports stood at 636,336^. The 
cost of administration figured at 85,670/. 
(118,985/. in the 1900 estimates), of which the 
Government grant-in-aid amounted to 49,170/. 
(59,885/. in 1900). German firms from the 
Hanse Towns had for more than thirty years 
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done a large trade in this region, and had 
placed settlements out there which, already 
twenty-five years ago, wished to be under 
German protection, but this was not accorded 
them tiU the year 1884. The condition of 
the protectorate is satisfactory. An electrical 
railway between Victoria and Edea is contem- 
plated in order to further develop the local 
plantations. The recognition of this new 
protectorate and its frontiers, as well as the 
regulation of German and British spheres of 
influence, were settled in 1885 and 1886. The 
frontier questions to the south with the French 
Government were arranged in the former year. 
In 1890 and 1893 fiorther Agreements with 
Great Britain settled questions concerning 
trade matters in the interior and certain 
frontier delimitations. By a Treaty with 
France in 1894 a territorial footing was secured 
on Lake Chad. 

Togoland is the fourth and smallest of the 
protectorates on the African continent ; and 
it was distinguished, up to lately, by the fact 
that it was the only colonial possession which 
was able to exist on its local revenues without 
a subsidy from the German Empire. Owing 
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principally to the increase of administrative 
expenses, and of a wise extension of traffic 
facilities in the last few years, the Imperial 
Exchequer has, however, had to provide gi-ants- 
in-aid. The expenses of the administration in 
1899 were 40,205^. (37,500Z. in the 1900 esti- 
mates), of which 12,705/. (13,500/. in 1900) 
consisted of the imperial subsidy. There is a 
narrow sea-coast with several small ports which 
have a certain amount of trade in the usual 
African products. Exports in the same year 
were valued at 129,135/. and imports at 
163,985/. It is proposed to build a light rail- 
way from Lome to Little Popo when the 
landiug stage at the former port is completed. 
The preparatory, works are abeady in progress ; 
the probable cost wiU be 36,000/. 

This territory was placed under imperial 
protection in 1884 in the interests of the Ger- 
man settlers and of commerce generally. The 
greater part of the frontiers were gradually de- 
fined by a series of Agreements with England 
and France. But the actual division between 
Great Britain and the German Empire of the 
existing neutral territory rovmd Salaga, esta- 
blished in 1888, has not yet beeneffiscted; nor 
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has a complete delimitation of the frontier near 
the coast been yet attained. In 1897 a final 
Agreement was effected between the German 
and French Governments as to the dehmi- 
tation of their respective possessions in the 
neighbourhood of Togoland, I)ahomey, and the 
Soudan. 

The imperial possessions in the Western 
Pacific will now be described. For many 
years German trade had been active in the 
South. Seas ; numbers of merchants and settlers 
had obtained large commercial interests in 
different islands. The temtories recently 
acquu-ed there by Germany in the western 
part are best treated together as a whole. Like 
most of the African protectorates, they are 
purely tropical. In the course of the years 
1884 to 1899 the German possessions in those 
seas were rounded off by gradual additions into 
a fairly compact mass of islands consisting of 
Kaiser Wilhelms Land, the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago, the Admii-alty Islands, and some of 
the Solomon group lying to the south of the 
Equator, and of the Marshall, Caroline, 
Marianne, and Pelew groups of islands, all 
situated to the north of the Equator. The 
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lately acquired islands of Savai and Upolu in 
the Samoan, or Navigators', Islands lie, how- 
ever, remote from the rest, some 700 miles to 
the north-west of the British colony of Fiji. 
The colonial schemes of the Imperial Govern- 
ment were not viewed with much favour in 
England, and the Australian colonies strongly 
objected to the establishment of German 
protectorates in their vicinity. The German 
Government, however, determined in 1884 to 
place under then- protection those districts 
where then* subjects had already foimded settle- 
ments. They gave as a reason that they could 
not allow formerly independent territories, 
where their trade had hitherto freely developed 
and in which openings existed for their people 
as colonists, to fall under the sway either of 
the British Government or of the Australian 
colonies. The question first came to the front 
in the case of the conflicting claims of Great 
Britain and Germany with regard to the 
eastern part of the island of New Guinea, the 
western portion of which already belonged to 
the Dutch. But they resulted in an amicable 
settlement in 1885, by which the latter power 
definitely took possession of the north coast 
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and the former retained the southern part of 
the island. The New Guinea Company then 
obtained a charter from the German Empire, 
by which they acquired the suzerainty over the 
new territory, as also over the neighbouring 
Admiralty, New Britain, and New Ireland 
islands. The settlements on New Guinea 
became Kaiser Wilhelms Land, and the last- 
named two islands were called the Bismarck 
Archipelago. But it was soon found that there 
were practical difficulties in the way of the 
New Guinea Company exercising some of the 
admiaistrative rights confen*ed upon them; 
and the Imperial Government consequently 
took over certain branches of the administration 
in 1889, such as the collection of taxes and 
duties, the cost of the necessary officials for 
this pm'pose being paid for out of the funds of 
the company. It was not until 1899 that the 
Empu-e finally took over the whole govern- 
ment, and the formerly independent and 
powerful company was changed into an ordi- 
nary German Colonial Company. An Imperial 
High Commissioner was then appointed for 
the first time. 

The spheres of interest of Em-opean 

It 
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powers in the Western Pacific have been 
regulated by several international Agreements 
directly affecting Germany. At the close of 
the year 1885 the? relations of the German 
Empire and France in those regions were 
settled by an Agreement under which Ger- 
many undertook not to take any steps tending 
to prevent the eventual occupation by the 
French Government of the Windward Islands, 
near Tahiti, or of the New Hebrides, near 
New Caledonia, and France guaranteed that 
in such an eventuality the acquired rights of 
German subjects in those islands should be 
secured to them. 

In the same year the Marshall Islands, 
consisting of the Ratack and Ralick chains of 
islets and of the Brown and Providence Islands 
(situated some 2,000 miles to the north-east of 
the island of New Guinea), came under Ger- 
man protection. As early as 1878 a coaling 
station had been secured in that Archipelago 
by Germany at Jaluit harbour under a Treaty 
of Friendship with the local chief. In 1887, 
two years after these islands had been taken 
over, the German firms formerly trading there 
formed themselves into the Jaluit Company 
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to work the islands, but it was then arranged 
that imperial officials should carry on their 
administration, the cost thereof being entirely 
defrayed by that company. In consequence 
of this arrangement the Jaluit Company has 
always had a pecuUarly influential position 
with the German Government, which admits 
of its having an unusual amount of control in 
all matters concerning these islands. 

Several attempts of the German Govern- 
ment to obtain possession of the Caroline, 
Marianne, and Pelew Islands (lying about 
1,500 miles to the north of New Guinea) 
failed owing to the opposition of the Spanish 
Government and to the prior proprietaiy 
claims put forward by them. The motive of 
these attempts was to secure German interests 
in those islands, which consisted of certain 
plantations and of a considerable amount of 
local trade. The Spanish Government, when 
informed of the intention of the German 
Government to take the islands under their 
protection, stated that they had always 
belonged to Spain, and were not, as alleged, 
devoid of ownership. The Holy See, to 
whom the matter was refeii'ed by mutual 

E 2 
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consent for arbitration, decided that Spain had 
a prior right of possession. It was then that 
the Germans, disappointed in that direction, 
decided to hoist llheir flag on the Marshall 
Islands instead. But the Caroline, Marianne, 
and Pelew Islands (except Guam, which the 
United States obtained) were eventually 
acquired in 1899 for a sum of 837,500/. under 
a treaty with the Spanish Government after 
the conclusion of the war with the United 
States. They were then placed administra- 
tively under the orders of the Governor of 
Kaiser Wilhelms Land. After the conclu- 
sion of the 1886 Agreement between the Ger- 
man and British Governments, laying down 
their respective spheres of influence in the 
Western Pacific, three of the Solomon Islands 
— BougainvUle, Choiseul, and Isabel — flying 
to the east of New Guinea, were placed under 
German protection and handed over to the 
New Guinea Company. In the limits of the 
Western Pacific, which were then defined as 
that portion lying between 15° North and 30° 
South Latitude, and between 165° Longitude 
West and 130° Longitude East of Greenwich, 
there was to be reciprocal freedom of trade, of 
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traffic, and of engaging in business, industrial 
or agricultural undertakings, together with 
equal rights as to the acquisition of property. 
All the colonies, however, which possessed fully 
constituted Governments and legislatures of 
their own were exempted from the operation of 
this Agreement. The terms of this provision, 
therefore, excluded the British colonies of 
Victoria, New South Wales, South Australia, 
Queensland, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
Both Governments further agreed not to 
estabhsh penal settlements nor to transport 
convicts to any part of this Western Pacific. 
By the later Anglo-German Agreement of 
1899 the islands of Choiseul and Isabel, in 
the Solomon group, were handed over to 
Great Britain, as well as aU other islands to the 
east and south-east of the island of Bougain- 
vUle, including the Howe group. Germany 
still retained Bougainville and the island of 
Buka. It was under this same Agreement 
that the two islands of Upolu and Savai, of the 
Samoan group, were handed over to Germany, 
both Great Britain and the United States 
having expressly renounced aU rights whatever 
over them in consequence of a mutual arrange- 
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ment between those three powers to divide 
the various islands, instead of their continuing 
to be a neutral territory under a native chief 
but subject to their tripartite government, as 
decided upon in 1889 under the General Act of 
the Samoan Conference. This step was decided 
upon after serious fighting in the islands in 
1898, as it was found to be impossible to 
otherwise remedy the troubles and difficulties 
under which these islands were suffering as 
long as they remained under the joint adminis- 
tration of the three Governments. At the same 
time Great Britain obtained all rights over 
the Tonga Islands, including the Vavan and 
Savage Islands, and the United States acquired 
similar rights over Tutuila and certain other 
small islands. Minor points included in the 
arrangement were that the 1886 Declaration 
regarding Anglo-German freedom of com- 
merce in the Western Pacific should also apply 
to the islands then dealt with, and that Ger- 
many renounced her rights to exterritoriality 
in Zanzibar, with the proviso that they should 
not be given up until those enjoyed there by 
other foreign nations were also abolished. 
The total cost to the German Empire of 
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these possessions in the Western Pacific was 
59,850/. in 1899 (64,675/. in 1900), out of which 
the grants-in-aid came to 56,100/. (60,925/. in 
1900). Their products are not of great value 
at present, consisting chiefly of copra (a pro- 
duction of the coconut palm, largely employed 
in the manufacture of soap and candles), 
trepang, other ordinary tropical commodities, 
and some coffee, tobacco, and cotton. 

Lastly comes German colonisation in 
China. Even as late as 1895 the Gemians 
had no rights to any territorial settlements 
there similar to those of Great Britain, 
France, and the United States. It was only 
then that negotiations took place with the 
Chinese Government which resulted in the 
placing of German settlements both at Hankow 
and Tientsin. Their estabhshment was con- 
sidered to be necessary in the interests of trade 
in order that German merchants should be 
on an equahty with other foreign powers, who 
already possessed, under treaty, such separate 
colonies of subjects of their own, which, 
though outside Chinese jurisdiction, still 
formed part of the Chinese Empii-e. The 
next important step was the acquisition of 
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Kiaochow in 1897, when a German squadron 
landed troops there and took possession in 
consequence of the murder of German mis- 
sionaries in the province of Shantung. Early 
in 1898 a treaty was concluded by which China 
granted ' temporarily ' to Germany, not only 
the harbour of Kiaochow, but also 200 square 
miles of adjacent land on a lease of ninety-nine 
years. Various islands lying at the entrance 
to the bay were also included, and the whole 
was declared a protectorate. The Chinese 
abandoned to the Imperial Government abso- 
lutely aU rights of sovereignty in those places 
within the populous province of Shantung. 
A semi-circular sphere of influence, with a 
radius of thirty-one miles round that harbour, 
was created by mutual agreement, in which 
Germany possessed certain railway and mining 
rights. This poUcy was dictated by the 
advisability of securing a territorial footing in 
Eastern Asia, so as to obtain access to inland 
Chinese markets for German trade, which the 
Government considered to be essential for 
future requu-ements. It was also deemed ad- 
visable in the interests of the fleet to establish 
a naval base in Chinese waters, so as to be 
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independent of the coaling stations of foreign 
powers, on which German ships had formerly 
been compelled to rely entirely. 

Kiaochow was selected as being the most 
suitable for all purposes, for it had a large and 
safe harbour remote from Russian, British, and 
French spheres of influence. Moreover, the 
climate was good ; and there was this great 
advantage over most other available Chinese 
ports, that coalfields existed in the neighbour- 
hood, which could be connected by rail with 
little difficulty and at no great cost. It is hoped, 
when the mines are working and have the 
benefit of this railway transport to the coast, 
that foreign vessels wUl often coal there, so 
that Kiaochow may become a much frequented 
place for ships of all nations. With a view 
to such future possibiUties, a large harbour is 
being made with long breakwaters at Tsingtau, 
which in 1898 was declared a free port open 
to the commerce of all coimtries equally. 
It is the only one existing in aU the German 
colonial possessions. The estimates for 1901 
provide for the construction of a large floating 
dock there.* The first section of the Shantung 
railway, which is to penetrate far into Chinese 
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territory in the course of time, was opened in 
April 1901. The company to buUd this line 
was formed in 1899 with a capital of 2,700,000Z., 
and it undertakes to build the entire railway 
from Tsingtau to Tsinanfu, together with a 
branch to Poschan, in the course of five years. 
The length will be 280 miles of single rail and 
the gauge 1"435 metres. The Imperial Govern- 
ment have the right to purchase the same after 
the expiration of sixty years. The administra- 
tion of this protectorate is directly under the 
Admiralty, and the naval authority is also 
supreme on shore. It is garrisoned, by marines, 
assisted by a locally raised force of Chinese. 
The Governor is always a naval officer. The 
imperial expenditure on Eliaochow has been 
great— namely, 25,0001. in 1898, 425,000/. in 
1899, 499,662/. in 1900, and is to be 552,500/. 
in 1901. The cost of the joint civU, naval, and 
military administration is 219,169/. at present. 
The non-recurring expenditure was 328,750/. 
in 1901, and 296,250/. in 1900. The sums de- 
voted to harbour and other pubhc works have 
been large, and amounted to some 415,500/. for 
1900 and 1901. The local revenues were only 
expected to produce some 15,000/. in the latter 
year. 
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CHAPTER IX 

NATIONAL EDUCATION 

The material progress of every nation must 
always be powerfully influenced by the condi- 
tion of its national education ; for each man 
becomes more or less fitted for the part he 
has to play, in contributing to the growth of 
the national wealth of his country, according 
to the character and quality of his educational 
training. The higher the average intellectual 
capacities and executive abflities are, the 
better wiU be the collective chances of success 
vested in the nation. Both are necessary 
under modern conditions ; mere knowledge 
without practical skill is not sufficient for the 
now exacting requirements of the personal 
struggle for life at home, nor for the interna- 
tional contest for existence in the world. The 
growth and tendencies of the educational sys- 
tem in Germany in the past appear to have 
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been peculiarly beneficial to the whole people 
by enabling them to obtain the right sort of 
knowledge for a successful economic develop- 
ment. This has been especially the case in 
late years, during which certain important 
modifications have been introduced in order to 
meet the practical needs of the Empire. 

The general principles that have been 
followed are to provide a good primary and 
secondary education, carefully differentiated in 
the case of the latter so as to suit the require- 
ment of the various classes of the population, 
and in which quality rather than quantity has 
always been considered. The training of 
independent thought and action, leading to 
self-reUance, a qualification valuable to every 
man, has also received careful attention in the 
school system. A sound general knowledge, 
up to a certain age, is thought to be a far 
better preparation for every sphere of future 
life than a too early devotion to specialised 
courses of study for particular professions or 
occupations. As the present lines of education 
all over Germany are very similar in many 
respects, having been modelled mostly on the 
system obtaining in Prussia, it wiU perhaps 
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be sufficient for general purposes to treat only 
of the national education in that kingdom,' 
which, from the various political circumstances 
described elsewhere in this volume, came also 
to take the lead in regard to public education 
as in so many other matters. Generally 
speaking, it may be said that throughout 
Germany the educational organisation, the 
courses of study, and the results of the exami- 
nations, including the privileges conferred by 
them, are much the same. The elementary 
and secondary schools, as weU as the univer- 
sities, closely resemble one another in all the 
Federated States ; but th^e_is considerable 
variety with regard to theu:__legal basis, the 
position of their school officii, the general 
system of administrgtjpn^, and the financial 
arrangemignts. The regulation of school 
matters was not one of the functions under- 
taken by the Empire in the 1871 Constitution ;" 
but, as a result of certain arrangements pro- 
viding for military service in the Empire, and 
in order to obtain unifomiity in them, there 
has long existed an ' Imperial School Commis- 
sion^' for Secondary Education established for 
the special purpose of according to various 
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schools throughout the Gennan dominions 
the usual privileges in the matter of the 
' Leaving Certificates ' necessary to obtain the 
right to one year's ^service in the army. In 
all other respects each Federated State regu- 
lates its own educational affairs. 

Soon after the year 1806 and the collapse 
of the former German Empire before the 
French invasion under Napoleon, the states- 
men of the then humbled Kingdom of Prussia 
determined to reorganise its educational 
basis, and to so rehabilitate the State and its 
pohtical power which had fallen so low. The 
educational question, therefore, received the 
dosest attention, and a system was organised 
fl;ending to educate and elevate the people 
with a view, not only to obtaining a greater 
personal intellectual-HQwer, but also to giving 
the Prussian population an altogether more 
resolute national character. In the reorgani- 
sation of the higher^ducation effected between 
1808 and 1818 perhaps the most important 
*'step was the extension of State control, which 
had, however, already been long in existence. 
The facility with which this was effected, 
without any serious opposition, is only to be 
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accounted for by the fact of the recognition by. 
the public of the urgent necessity of prompt 
national regeneration.^ In the ' Common Law 
Codes' {' Al^emeines Landrecht') of 1794 it 
had been distinctly stated that the right of 
controlling and inspecting the universities, 
schools, and other educational establishments 
belonged to the Prussian Government, who, 
however, had already certain rights in such 
matters dating back to the beginning of that 
century. New schools could only be foimded 
with their approval, and the teachers were 
already Government officials. The control of 
the State came to be exercised in 1808 by a 
special section of the Ministry of the Interior, 
which after 1817 became the Education 
Office. Thus for over a hundred years there 
has existed in the Kingdom of Prussia one 
supreme and central authority in educational 
matters, the advantages of which it is impos- 
sible to overestimate in considering national 
progress. 

During the nineteenth century the effective 
control of the State has increased with every 
reform and reorganisation. It has also resulted 
in a continual rise of the educational standard 
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attainable in the schools. Throughout that 
period every change made was invariably 
brought about methodically, and only after 
being recommended by persons fuUy qualified 
to judge of the net results of the proposed 
alterations. Moreover, due weight has always 
been given to considerations of expediency 
and economy. The attention that was paid 
from the beginning to the quality of the public 
education and to the methods of teaching in 
Prussia has had a lasting and beneficial 
influence on the whole nation. In the first 
task of reorganisation of secondary and higher 
education the cleverest and most experienced 
men of the day took part. The main advan- 
tages secured to the people, under the reforms 
then effected, at the opening of the nineteenth 
century were twofold. They concerned both 
the teachers and their scholars. In the first 
place, teaching was made a recognised profes- 

I sion when a Government examination became a 
necessary precedent to public or private tuition 
of any kind. And, secondly, a uniform fixed 

, programme of school work during stated periods 
was laid down. The PruSian Constitution 
of 1850 went further, and provided that in 
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all educational establishments, both public 
and private, the teachers must satisfy the 
Government officials of their scientificj^techni- 
cal, and moral fitness to teach. A few years 
later the Prussian Government energetically 
took up the question of * modern ' education 
in the ' Bealschulen,' which up to that time 
had had to contend with old prejudices, and to 
encounter many practical difficulties, which 
prevented them from being properly recognised 
as part of the national system at an earlier 
date. Their growth and influence have since 
then increased rapidly with the material pro- 
gress of Germany, and they have gradually 
won their right to an equality with the classical 
schools in the matter of privileges. Their 
development has been the chief feature of the 
general educational advance made during the 
latter part of the nineteenth century. The 
importance of their standing is at once seen 
when it is pointed out that these are the 
schools frequented by most of the middle 
classes, or that portion of the population 
between the ages of nihe'and eighteen which 
in later life will form the bulk of the com- 
mercial and industria Llcommunities, so vital 

s 
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to the e conomic development. In 1882 the 
' modem ' schools were re-modeUed ; and all 
the subsequent changes in them since that 
date are embodied in the new educational 
programme for the higher schools which came 
into force in 1901. 

* The general educational results of Prussian 
secondary education are, undoubtedly, high 
average attainments in many subjects, accom- 
panied by a habit of thought tending to a rapid 
assimilation and retention of all subjects of 
study — a most useful mental quality for each 
man's future advancement. They have greatly 
promoted the prosperity of the Empire, par- 
ticularly in late years, especially by the 
remarkable quaUtyjof the higher branches of 
the technical education thoughtfully provided 
at considejable cost J;o. the. na;tion, and which 
, has had a powerful influence on the recent 
industrial and commercial expansion. No 
small part of these general results has also 
been due to the attention that has been paid 
by the Government, throughout the last 
century, to the scientific organisation of the 
education of the various bodies of teachers, 
both in the elementaiy and secondary schools. 
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The present system, with its latest develop- 
ments in according an ever increasing degree 
of prominence to ' modern ' subjects, is, how- 
ever, considered to be an experimental one. 
Opinions are very divergent as to the desu-ability 
of the maintenance of its newest phase in 1901. 
On the one hand are those who advocate a 
stm further advance in the number and variety 
of ' modern ' subjects to be taught, in order to 
keep pace with the requirements of the times. 
On the other side stand those who regi'et to 
see the progi-essive diminution of the former 
classical education resulting from the present 
possibUity of attaining in the newer ' modern ' 
schools almost all the privileges formerly only 
accorded to classically educated men, and who 
would gladly welcome a reversion to the older 
order of things. It must, however, be remem- 
bered that the Prussian Government have 
always, even in the fuUy classical schools, 
strongly favoured the acquisition of a fair 
general knowledge of aU those subjects usually 
forming part of a sound liberal education. 
They have never countenanced any measures 
tending to unduly restrict i ts hmi tsby too 
great a devoti on to class ics. Anot^r point 

s 2 
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on which public opinion differs is as to the 
amount of admissible State control in educa- 
tional matters. Some persons are now in 
favour of less, in * order to give greater play 
to individual enterprise, which means wider 
diversity ; while others are in favour of more, 
beheving rather in the salutary effects of a 
universal uniformity, which might be stiU 
further extended. 

The State administration is effected by the 
Minister of Education, who directly controls 
the universities ; whereas the secondary educa- 
tional institutions are under the 'Provincial 
School Colleges,' or controlling boardsf and 
the primary schools are subject to the ' Bezirks- 
Regierungen ' (the governing Bodies of large 
provincial districts). Both sets of schools have 
theu" own separate inspectors, who, however, 
are named directly by the State. The com- 
missions appointed for the examination of 
teachers in the primary and secondary schools 
are proposed by the ' Provincial School Col- 
leges,' and, in the case of the latter, their 
appointments have to be confirmed by the 
Minister of Education. All provincial educa- 
tional affairs are regulated by the local school 
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authorities, under the supervision either of 
the ' Provincial School Colleges ' or ' Bezirks- 
Regierungen,^ according as to whether they 
concern secondary or primary education. 

The Prussian Government seem to have 
been able to steer a satisfactory middle course 
between over-neglect and too much interfer- 
ence, and to have avoided many of the objec-l 
tions often urged against State education.' 
Without it the G^2nan_natimi_jcould never 
have risen^to its present position. A satis- 
factory and uniform adaptation of education 
to the demgnd s.of. material. progress^could not 
have ensued^und^r^ a system of dislocated i 
and private educational establishments, with 5 
but a small amount of State supervision. 

In 1889 a Royal Edict HHnouriced that, in 
consequence of the dissemination of erroneous 
views of a socia l democratic n ature, it would 
be desirable to demonstrate in the schools the 
impracticability of realising harmful socialistic 
and c ommun istic ideas. This, it was suggested, 
could be done by teaching the history ol 
modem times down to the latest date, and 
showing the steps taken during many genera- 
tions in Prussia to improve the condition of 
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the working nla-sses anrl the artnal Vipnefits in 
this respect that they h ad continua lly received 
at the hands of tfa 'e^ State. The result was the 
eventual inclusion In all secondary schools of 
a sound teaching of national history during 
the nineteenth century, including a sketch of 
the general economic and social development 
of the coimtry, in which was comprised the 
recent Social-Reform Legislation, between 
1884 and 1889, as to compulsory insurance 
against sickness, accidents, infirmity, and old- 
age. (For details of these laws see special 
Annex on p. 323. ) It was partly in consequence 
of this edict that the Conference on Secondary 
Education met in 1890. But the following 
considerations also led to its assembling in 
that year. The influence of the national 
schools on material progress depends largely 
\on then- elasticity in accommodating them- 
j selves to mod em poq'u irements and in gi-asping 
' new ideas likely~t[r~influence the scholars. 
Though there was~a"strong feeling that some 
further step in this direction was necessary, in- 
dividual views differed widely as to the nature 
of the correct form of the adjustment of the 
school studies to these jnodeiTusing tendencies. 
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The Conference, therefore, met to consider 
all matters connected with secondary education, 
and the delegates were men thoroughly versed 
in aU these questions. It drew up many recom- 
mendations, which, together with those of later 
Conferences, were mostly embodied in the re- 
vised curricula of 1901. The recent reforms 
are chiefly characterised by the promotion of 
schools in which classics had no place, the 
increase of application to ' modern ' subjects 
in the existing classical schools, and the de- 
cided encouragement of all physical exercises. 
It was after 1890 that the ' Oberrealschule ' 
obtained almost equal privileges with the 
' Realgymnasien,' except that its ' Certificate 
of Maturity' did not admit to the study of 
modern languages at the universities, and this 
last disability has now also been removed. 
The German Emperor, on opening the 1890 
Conference, had called attention to the neces- 
sity of reform in the direction of obtaining 
greater pra^^^biht^lli]i3Tes?aBslGFact know- 
ledge, the essential point in modern times 
beiiTglHe proper equipment of every man for 
the actual struggle of li^i He^also^mphasised 
the need^-of inculcating in youths a true 
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Cmrinn nn t i i n Tial f i p i rit rntlinr than fiT^ p •with a 
strQEg^jckssijcal_le^i^^ to by-gone 

ages. This was to be effected primarily by a 
proper study of thtf mother tongue and by a 
much gi'eater attention to modern history, so 
that all Germans might acqmre a proper 
understanding of the events of the nineteenth 
century. 

The productive capacity, leading to material 
wealth, is measured to a great extent by the 
conditions of education, production, and dis- 
tribution. On the first largely depend the 
capabilities of the other two. The exact 
nature, therefore, of the present lines of de- 
velopment in educational matters that have 
been laid down for the Prussian nation by its 
statesmen cannot but be of interest, inasmuch 
as they materially influence generation after 
generation in their successive contributions to 
aU national growEE TKere are three classes of 
educational establishments in Prussia : el eme n- 
ta ry scho ols, highexschpols, and the unijEfipities. 
It should be clearly understood that there 
are both public and private institutions: the 
latter, however, are hot numerous, and consist 
chiefly of middle and higher schools i&v girls. 
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There are no private elementary educational 
establishments and hardly any middle or higher 
ones for boys, which is to be expected with a 
State system of schools whose ' Leaving Certi- 
ficates ' have such a distinct value for later 
practical life, privileges enjoyed by no 'private 
institutions, except in a few Federated 
States. The public schools are either State or 
Municipal ; they are often a combination of 
both, and receive financial assistance from 
those two sources. 

Elementary education is not yet regulated 
by any general school law, though one has long 
been projected by the Prussian Government. 
The Constitution of 1850 provided for such 
legislation, but it has never yet been carried 
out. Educational matters are stiU governed, to 
a large extent, by laws, orders, and regulations, 
some of old date, emanating from both the 
Central and Provincial Governments. The 
Constitution also contained provisions for a 
common regulation of the salaries and pensions 
of the teachers, who are State officials, and for 
the care of their widows and orphans. It had 
also laid down that thp cost of erecting, 
maintaining, and enlarging the public schools " 
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was to be defrayed by the local authorities 
(Gemdnden), but that, in case of inability to 
do so, the Prussian Government would make 
good the deficiency — a course which is stUl 
pursued everywhere to-day. Free elementary 
educat ion in th e Kingdom of PrussiaTwas also 
provided for by a famous clause, which was, 
however, limited in effect by the permission 
accorded to the mimicipalities to charge fees 
or not, as they pleased, so long as either course 
received the approval of the Prussian Govern- 
ment. But, in practice^ the contemplated 
general gratuitousLfiducation for the people did 
not come .aJbeet-untU quite recently, because 
of the local inability to defl:§.y the costs of the 
schools witfioutr ^^i^ he lp of fees. It is only 
since the early nineties that^lementaiy educa- 
tion has become perfectly free in the Prussian 
pub lic scho ols, as lih'e State has come forward 
and has everywhere paid up such amounts as 
the municipalities and country communities 
(Gemdnden), who are by law bound to main- 
tain the local schools, could not pay themselves. 
The only exception is that fees are paid when 
scholars belonging to one parish choose, as a 
matter of convenience, to go to the school of 
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another one instead of to their own : they then 
pay Gastschulgeld (money for the hospitality 
accorded them there). In Bavaria and Saxony 
free primary education is now the rule, 
but there are many exceptions. Since 1763, 
with later amplifications on two occasions, there 
has existed in Prussia the important obhgation 
on all parents to send their children to school 
from the completion of the jfifth year for so long 
a t ime, as may be necessar y to a cquire that 
minimum amount oLedjication which is deemed 
by the authorities to be indispensable. The 
' Common Law Code ' {Allgemeines Landrecht) 
of 1794 laid this down for the then Prussian 
territories ; and the obligation to do so, in 
dominions subsequently added, is often founded 
on still older laws. There is as yet no general 
Prussian law regulating this question. Pro- 
vincial laws determine this space of time : 
it is fixed, usually, at the period comprised 
between the sijjjbh and fourteenth completed 
years. 

The compulsory form of e ducat ion thus 
provided for by the Prussian State does not, 
howevei%liecessarily preclude private education 
at home for such farhilies as can afford it. The 
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Constitution of 1850 merely requii'es a s uitable 
a mount of knowledge to be acqiirred, which 
can be obtained by means of private tuition 
for the members of "the better classes. More- 
over, all privately educated boys are bound to 
present themselves at the examinations of the 
State schools, in order to obtain the ' Leaving 
Certificates ' or ' Certificates of Matmdty ' and 
theu" inherent privileges, though they have not 
fbeen through the schools that grant them. 
Jut, as a 'rule, the sons of the no bUity and 
those belongingtogoodfemUies do attend the 
secondary educational estabhshments, both 
from considerations of expendiency and be- 
cause of the otherwise great expense of 
obtaining a similar education by means of 
special tutors. 

The education furnished in the elementary 
schools is not extensive, but the quality is 
good, and a thorough knowledge of the subjects 
included in their curriculum is exacted. They 
are Germ^, religion, arithmetic, geometry, 
drawing, natm-al sciences, geography, histpry, 
an3~singing. TKeTnethods of instruction are 
excellent, and are eminently calculated to 
throughly interest the pupil. The number of 
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hours per week vaiy from twenty to thirty-two ; 
g ymnas tics are included for boys, and needle- 
work^ for girls. The construction and internal 
arrangements of the schoolhouses are under 
the strictest State regulations, which also 
provide for a sufficient amount of air, Ught, 
and ventilation. 

As accessories to these elementary schools 
there can be estabhshed so-caUed 'Middle 
Schools,' such as Burgerschulen, town and 
other schools, in which the same subjects are 
taught, but more extensively, and which often 
include, according to the class of pupUs taken 
in, modern languages or practical preparatory 
work for.industrial Hfe. They must have at least 
five classes, with not over fifty pupils in each, 
and possess teachers duly qualified. Both the 
elementary and the ' Middle Schools ' are 
called 'Lower Schools.' Theu' courses of 
study are fixed, and are adjusted to the different 
requu'cments and capabilities of the scholars. 

The education afforded in the elementary 
schools is completed by the continuation 
schools, which provide the furth gr teach ing , 
necessary for takja g-up pra ctical life. Such 
are the industrial, agricultural, and commercial 
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schools, which are under the Prussian Minister 
of Commei:pe. Attendance in Prussia is not 
as a rule compulsory, but this question is left 
entirely in the handsof each municipality, which 
makes attendance obhgatory or not as it thinks 
fit. In industrial employments the employers 
are bound (under the Gewerhe-Ordnung) to 
aUowtheu" workmen under eighteen years of age 
to attend the industrial continuation schools ; 
and they have to permit women and girls to 
attend handwork and domestic economy 
schools. In the different States of Germany the 
laws vary vnth. regard to continuation schools 
and as to compulsory attendance. The Fede- 
rat ed Go vernments often assist their estabhsh- 
ment by4arge money grants. 

In the second category of educational 
estabUshments come the ' Higher Schools,' in 
which secondary education is suppUed, and 
to which Vorschulen, or small preparatory 
schools, are often attached. It is in the 
former that the intellectual groundwork is 
afforded for a subsequent training for later 
professional^technical, or business occupations. 
The scope of work and the course of study in 
them are uniform in each particular kind of 
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school. The educational standard to be 
attained in each institution of the same name 
is identical throughout the country. They 
consist of two distinct divisions, the first being 
clas sical a nd the second ' modern ' schools. In 
the first division are the purely classical 
Gyvmasien and Progymnaden, with both 
Greek and Latin ; in the second come 
the semi-classical RealgyTrmaden and Real- 
progymnasien, where Latin but not Greek is 
taught, and the purely 'modern' Qberreal- 
schulen and Bealschulen (including the former 
higher Burgerschulen), where both the classical i 
languages are altogether excluded. The length 
of the fiiU course of studies in the higher branch 
of each of the three sets of schools is nine years 
and in the lower branch six years (formerly 
seven). The former period is considered to 
be necessary for a complete education. In the 
Gymnasien the course of study is based 
chiefly on the classics, whereas in all the ' Real ' 
educational establishments the studies are 
principally or entu-el y /sciences, matheirmtip^^ 
and modemJanguages. It is only since the 
early years of the nineteenth century, about 
1817, that the latter kind of education began 
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o be given : before that time it had always 
een essentially classical. The change was 
brought about by the evident inadequacy of 
the old educational jnethods to supply all the 
|modernjaeeds_ofthejiopiiktion in regard to 
'a due qualific ation for the practical-eenditions 
of busjness life. It was thus that the higher 
Burgerschulen and the first Realschulen came 
into existence, and the former industrial 
schools were also merged into them. 

With regard to the question of the 
examinati ons for scholars, it is important to 
remember that_in_I*russia no examinations 
ever take placejinless certain specified rights 
result therefi:^L£Gnferring privileges either for 
[future study or for admittance to certain careers. 
Where there are no rights, there are no 
examinations. Hence there are nqpe in the 
elementary schools, nor in any other schools 
whatever until the grade of Realschule in 
secondary education is reached, which is the 
lowest school that is empowered to grant a 
' Leaving Certificate,' which entitles the holder 
to obtain the privilege of one year's service in 
the army, and which is not usually attained 
until about the age of sixteen. 
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' Modern ' studies were officially recognised 
over forty years ago, when it was admitted 
by the Government that the combination of 
classical Gymmmen and modern ' Beal ' schools 
was necessary for the education of the 
people^ And in ISTnETKigner kinds of the 
JRealschulen obtained certain valuable privileges 
in the matter of their ' Leaving Certificates.' 
In the course of time, as more and more 
attention was gradually paid to this new trend 
of public instruction, the courses of study were 
extended and a higher form of modem educa- 
tion came in which found expression in 1882 
in the Bealgymnasien (consisting of the former 
higljer class Bealschulen, but with more Latin 
than before) and Oberrealschulen (formerly 
certain technical trade schools, without Latin, 
in which an improved course of study was 
introduced). Their aims were to reach a high 
educational level, chiefly in natural sciences 
and modern languages as a necessary adjunct 
to the increasing industrial and commercial 
development. They in time attained in their 
final objects the same standing for a ' modern- 
side ' education as the Gymnasien had always 
held for a classical one, the difference becoming 

T 
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then merely one of direction in the learning 
acquired. 

The nine years' course in the Gymnasien, 
Realgymnasien, itnd Oherrealschulen consti- 
tutes the full school course, after which ' Certifi- 
cates of Maturity ' are obtained. They certify 
that the candidate is fit, after the particular 
course of study pursued, to pass on to higher 
branches of education such as that furnished 
by the universities. But, after six years' work, 
* Leaving Certificates,' similar to those granted 
in the Progymnasien, Bealprogymnasien, and 
Realschulen after the full six years of instruc- 
tion in them (formerly seven), are issued. All 
these ' Leaving Certificates,' however, bear very 
different values for a man's future advancement 
'in life ; and they have, consequently, a power- 
ful influence in encouraging youths to obtain 
fhe best one possible. This is especially the 
case in the struggle to attain that grade of 
certificate which confers on the holder the 
privilege of serving a single year in the 
army or navy as a ' one-year volunteer ' (see 
Chapter on 'Army and Navy' for details), 
instead of the usual two years of service. Of 
this nature are the ' Sixth Year Leaving Cer- 
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tificates' of the Chjmnasien, Realgymnasien, 
and Oherrealschulen, as also the ordinary 
' Leavmg Certificates ' from the Progymnasien, 
Realprogymnasien, and the Realschulen (i.e. 
also after six years). They are also sufficient 
to admit to certain schools and smaller appoint- 
ments. Roughly speaking, the ' Certificate of 
Maturity ' from the classical Grymnasien — that 
is to say, after the completion of the fuU 
nine years' course — gives admission to the uni- 
versity for all kinds of studies, and, therefore, 
eventually to aU the higher professions and 
civil services, to examination for the pro- 
fession of teachers, and, generally speaking, 
to all the lower professions or caUings not 
requiring special technical knowledge. Up 
to 1901 similar certificates fr'om the Real- 
gymnasien only admitted men to the study of 
modern languages, mathematics, and natm-al 
sciences at the universities, to the military 
and naval services, to the examination for 
teachers of ' modern ' subjects, and to most 
of the lower Government appointments ; and 
the holders of ' Certificates of Maturity ' from 
the Oherrealschulen were only entitled to 
study natural sciences and mathematics at 

i2 
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the university, to be examined for Govern- 
ment clerkships in the Admiralty, Inland 
Revenue, Survey, Dockyards, Imperial Bank, 
Woods and Forests, Posts and Telegraphs, the 
vai'ious engineering professions, and for certain 
' modem-side ' teaching situations in the higher 
schools. The above arrangements have, how- 
ever, been recently altered by the imperial 
decree of November 1900 as to examinations 
and the privileges obtained by them, and by 
recent Conferences on educational matters in 
1898 and 1899. The respective rights hitherto 
enjoyed under the ' Leaving Certificates ' of the 
Gymnasien, Realgymnasien, and Oherreal- 
schulen for university study have been some- 
what modified. Students fi'om all three now 
obtain absolutely equal privileges there for 
admittance to the study of medicine and philo- 
sophy (which includes classical and modern 
languages, mathematics, natural sciences, 
chemistry, poMtical economy) ; but in the case 
of theology and jm-isprudence they must pass 
an additional examination in Latin and Greek 
in order to be admitted, if coming from a school 
where those classical languages have not been 
taught. The present tendency is to make all 
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three classes of schools absolutely equal in this 
respect, so long as any subjects not taught 
there are subsequently acquired and the 
Government examination in them is passed. 

It wiU thus be seen that whatever appoint- 
ment a man wishes to obtain eventually ^e 
must previously become the possessor of a 
definitely laid down Government certificate of 
the attainment of a certain fixed standard of 
education after so many years of study. He 
is otherwise unable to enter his name for 
them, and cannot even continue his studies at 
the university without holding a ' Certificate 
of Maturity ' from a Crymnasiwn, Realgym- 
nasium, or Oberrealschule, which means nine 
years' consecutive work. There are also some 
' Seven- Year Certificates ' granted which carry 
with them privileges of different kinds. The 
' Testimonial,' admitting to one year's military 
service, is naturally highly estimated by the 
pubhc, as it not only testifies to a certain level 
of intellectual efficiency, but also bears an 
intrinsic worth commercially for the holder. 
Many business houses make the possession of 
such a certificate a condition of admigsion to ' 
their service, as this privilege rediices the en- 
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forced absence from commercial employment 
to one instead of two years, an advantage of 
considerable money value to both parties. 

Thus it c omeS about that the Stat e practi- 
callv contfo l o th e - entrance to aU profes sions. 
It is, moreover, the Prussian GovemmentHone 
that grants the power of conferring on the 
schools these different kinds of certificates, 
which at once mark their position in the hier- 
archy of the Pi-ussian educational establish- 
ments, the class of school and the nature of its 
' Leaving Certificates ' being always the same. 
The decision of the Government as to what 
category each type of school is placed in de- 
pends entirely on the actual work and character 
of each individual institution. The result is 
that those educational estabhshments which 
have not attained the rank of Gymnasien, 
\Realgymnasien, or Oberrealschulen are always 
striving to do so in order to obtain the benefits 
in the matter of 'Certificates of Maturity' 
which they ipso facto enj oy . The system tends 
to cons iderab ly ^akp fjip stif,Tidf<Td jtF many local 
scho^§^w^<»-hop£^,on..»account oi the advan- 
tages involved in the ' Leaving Certificates,' to 
obtain the Government sanction to gi*ant them. 
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The Government thus obtains m Prussia a far- 
reaching control oVoT all secondary education 
that is little unSerstood abroad. The same 
principles, more or less, may be said to apply 
to the greater part of Germany. 

The question of teaching in the elementary 
and secondary schools has received careful 
attention since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The teachers in both are ci vil ser - 
vants, having the same rights and duties as 
other Government officials, especially as re- 
gards pensions for themselves, their widows 
and orphans ; and they only serve one year 
as ' volunteers ' in the army. Those in the 
primary schools also enjoy certain privileges in 
the matter of serving on juries and of exemp- 
tion from municipal taxation. They are aU 
nominated to their posts by the Government. 
Even in the comparatively few remaining pri- 
vate schools, which find it difficult to contend 
with the privileged State educational establish- 
ments, they cannot teach without first pass- 
ing the requisite Government examination. 
Teachers for the elementary schools are edu- 
cated in preparatory institutions and then in 
State seminaries, altogether a six years' course, 
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beginning about the age of fifteen or sixteen, 
after which they present themselves for the 
ordinary examination. For the middle schools 
further Govemmeitt examination is necessary. 
Since the Edict of 1810 a Prussian State 
qualification examination has existed for 
teachers in the higher schools. The present 
conditions, precedent to admittance to it, are 
the possession of a ' Certificate of Maturity ' 
from a Gymnasium, Realgymnasivm, or Ober- 
realschule and a three years',- attendance at 
some unjyersity. no degree being required. 
Since 1826 a probationary year of practical 
teaching has been exacted before a man can 
obtain a Government appointment, which in 
every case has to be confii-med by the State. 
The 'Du'ectors' of Gymnasien and Beal- 
schulen have to be approved of by the King 
of Prussia. In 1890 another year of profes- 
sional training for the study of the methods of 
instruction in special seminaries attached to 
the schools had to be taken up, before the year 
of probation, for all teachers in secondary 
schools. This matter had formerly been quite 
neglected, for no special seminaries for them 
had previously existed. In Germany much 
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importance is attached to the amount of know- 
ledge of the scientific methods of education 
possessed by the teachers ; with this object 
they now recei ve, du ring their preUminary 
training, special iastruction. One of the 
questions of the present day is whether 
enough is being done for them in this direc- 
tion and as regards facihties supphed for 
acquiring ' modern ' subjects. 

About the universities, twenty-two in 
number, httle need be said except that they 
were formerly self-governing corporations. 
Although they are now State institutions, 
they stiU retain a certain independence, the 
Government leaving the courses of instruction 
and examinations entirely in their hands. The 
students enter by matriculation, and the degi'ce 
of Doctor is conferred on leaving on those 
who choose to pass the necessary examination, 
the course of study being usually three years. 
There are no colleges, as a rule ; the students 
live in thek own rooms, and are under n<^ 
control whatever. There is no compulsion 
even to attend the lectures. The character- 
istic features of the university training are the^ 
great specialisation of work, which stands in 
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strong conbast to the breadth of the lower 
education which precedes it, and the complete 
'freedom allowed both in teaching and learning. 
There are no obligations on either side, and no 
fixed courses of study. After leaving the 
university, with or without the degree of 
TDoctor, the State examination for any learned 
profession has stiU to be passed. 

The promoypH- of nalio na l product ion has 
received a great impetas-from the manner in 
which the methods of jeEhnical education have 
been scientifically oi^gainised in Germany. It 
is more especially in the last twenty years that 
such minute attention has been paid to this 
subject, though some technical schools have ex- 
isted for over fifty years. The various Feder- 
ated Governments, moreover, have devoted 
large sums of public moneys to such institutions. 
Some of them are now of university grade with 
the power of conferring degrees, such as the 
famous Chai'lottenburg Technical High School 
at Berlin. The Emperor, in 1900, to mark his 
appreciation of the excellent work done by 
technical education in Prussia, took the re- 
markable step of summoning two ' Rectors ' 
ol technical high schools for life to the 
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' Herrenhaus,' or House of Lords; and in IGOl-^ 
the right to grant the degree of 'Doctor of 
Engineering' was conferred on all technical 
high schools, an example that has since been 
followed in several other German States. 
Every Prussian university has the right as a 
' Free Corporation ' to send a Professor to sit 
for hfe in the ' Hen-enhaus,' or House of 
Lords ; he is proposed by the university to 
the King of Prussia, who then summons him. 
By taking the former step the Prussian 
monarch has placed the technical high 
schools socially and poUticaUy on a level with i 
the universities. 

For a long time past the development of 
German industries has been successfully 
fostered by applying to them the best avail- 
able technical skill and the highest forms of 
scientific knowledge. Ample proof of the 
care taken by the State in such matters is / 
afforded by the numerous magnificent modern 
laboratories which have been fitted up with 
lavish expenditure so as to be as perfect as 
possible in every respect. It is in them that 
fii'st-rate technical instruction is given by ex- 
perienced men, which reacts so advantageously 
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on German industrial progress, especially in all 
branches of manufacture in which the applica- 
tion of any kind of modern science can be 
brought to bear. Miany valuable discoveries 
are also made in them, which are then practi- 
cally applied to improving the methods of pro- 
duction. Every year sees some advance made 
in placing the highest technical education 
within the reach of all at a very moderate 
cost. 

The subject of higher commercial educa- 
tion is also receiving much more attention 
than before. Special commercial high schools, 
such as those at Leipzig and Cologne, offer 
to the commercial community opportunities 
much on a par with those enjoyed in the 
technical high schools by persons concerned 
in industrial occupations. 

AH these momentous questions of the 
best form of the practical application of 
different kinds of necessary knowledge to the 
actual needs of the nation are stiU agitating 
the public and engaging the attention of the 
Prussian and other Federated Governments. 
They are by no means in a final stage ; each 
year brings proof of further efforts in this 
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direction. As regards the past, there is no 
doubt whatever that the eminently systematic 
organisation of national education in Germany 
— whether it be secondary, technical, or com- 
mercial — has ah-eady hadf far-reaching effects in 
promoting the prosperity of the whole people. 

In Chapter X., on ' German Finances,' 
there will be found (on page 311) a statement of 
the development of Government expenditure 
on education from 1871 to 1900 in Prussia. 
The total sum annually expended in that 
kingdom on primary education is now about 
10,000,000/., of which the municipalities and 
country communities (Gemeinden) pay some 
6,000,000/., leaving about 4,000,000/. to the 
account of the State. On secondary educa- 
tion Prussia spends about 2,400,000/., of which 
the Government pays 600,000/. and the towns 
1,800,000/. In the above sums are not 
included the amounts spent on pensions to 
teachers, their widows and orphans. The yearly 
cost of keeping up a high school {Gymnasium, 
Bealgymnasium, Oberrealschule) varies accord- 
ing to the number of classes and teachers. 
In Berhn it is about 7,000/. to 7,500/. The 
expense of maintaining a Reahchule in that 
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capital is, more or less, 5,000Z. ; but in the 
provinces it is lower, and is sometimes about 
a half of that sum. These figures do not 
include the cost of building, repairs, &c. 

AU education in Germany is remarkably- 
good and pvtTflftr'jj J'flJil y cheap, as will be seen 
from the following estimatg_2f the cost to the 
scholar of segpndary education. In the high 
schools of Berlin the yearly payment is only 
6^. The total fees for the full nine yeai-s' 
com'se in them are, therefore, 54/., to which 
must be added some 36/. for books, copy- 
books, &c. (4/. a year). This makes 90/. 
altogether, if the boy is living in his parents' 
house. If boarding elsewhere, some 50/. per 
annum must be added for actual living, besides 
5/. for small expenses, which is 495/. for the 
nine years. Thus for more or less 600/. a 
father can keep his son acquiring the very best 
of learning during the whole of niae years in 
the Prussian high schools. If the youth then 
goes on to the university for a further four 
years' study, the expenses would be altogether 
about 400/., and for taking a degree &c. 
another 25/. The total cost, consequently, for 
the thirteen years of a complete education may 
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be roughly put at 1,000Z. for young men of the 
better middle classes. But the university part 
of this estimate can be considerably reduced 
for poorer persons, for many university 
students have to do there with 50Z. a year, and 
even less. As has been pointed out, primary 
education, in Prussia at any rate, is now 
free : the above estimate, therefore, covers all 
educational expenses whatever for a man from 
the earhest age up to the time he leaves the 
university. 
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CHAPTER X 

GERMAN FINANCES 

The finances of the German Empire from 
1872, the year after its foundation, to 1900 
afford a valuable record of the progress of 
national prosperity. In the short retrospective 
summary presented here wiU be found a faithful 
reflection of the rapid economic development 
of the effective resources of the nation. 

' The German Empire consists of twenty- 
five separate States, and of the " Bdchsland " 
of Alsace-Lorraine, aU having budgets of their 
own. If to the Prussian ordinary revenue of 
123,613,300/. for 1900 there be added some 
60,799,000/. for all the remaining Federated 
States, the resulting total of 184,412,000/. 
win probably not be far from the approxi- 
mate total ordinary revenue of all the German 
States jointly in 1900. To this estimated 
total must be added the joint revenue, accruing 
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from such receipts as are paid into the 
Imperial Exchequer, for the maintenance of 
the Empire, and which have not abeady ap- 
peared in the budgets of the States as part of 
their own separate revenue. This amounts to 
46,920,438Z. in the 1900 imperial estimates, and 
would bring the whole effective Government 
revenue of the Empu-e and of the States 
jointly to about 231,332,000/. in that year. 
Similarly, the whole debt of Germany may 
be roughly estimated at 644,508,000/.; con- 
sisting of 329,584,000/. of Prussian debt (1900 
estimates), plus 200,000,000/. for the debt ot 
the remaining ^i&tes, plus 114,924,000/. of the 
separate imperial debt.'^ 

Before considering the actual financial 
resources of an Empire which, ' in its inter- 
national position, must be looked upon as a 
potential factor canyiag behind it an ordinary 
revenue of, more or less,' 231,000,000/. at the 
opening of the twentieth century, it must be 
pointed out that a large portion of this total 
revenue is derived from State railways. If the 
receipts obtained from them are deducted, the 

• This and all the following passages are quoted by permis- 
sion from No. 2,400 of the Annual Series, 1900, of Diplomatic 
and Consular Reports. 

U 
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probable remaining amount of revenue would 
be about 136,632,000/. in 1900. 

' In dealing with the finances of Geimany 
as a whole, there are two categories of financial 
figures to study — (1) those of the Empire, and 
(2) those of the separate Federated States 
which collectively form the German Empu'e. 
Of the latter only Prussia is dealt with in 
detail here. AU these States, it must be 
remembered, have sources of revenue and debt 
of their own, and they have also their separate 
budgets. The financial relations of the Empire 
and States are, briefly, the following : The 
Empire, as authorised by its Constitution, 
entirely controls foreign affairs and the navy. 
The cost of the army appeai-s in the imperial 
estimates, but under three heads : (1) Prussia 
and the States administered by her from a 
mihtaiy point of view ; (2) Saxony ; and (3) 
Wurtemberg. The estimates for these three 
ai-e voted by the " Reichstag " in Berlin ; while, 
for Bavaria, they are drawn up in Munich, but 
the mode of expenditure is left entirely to her, 
though the totals also appear in the Imperial 
Budget. The Empire fiirther administers 
almost entirely the postal and telegraph 
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services (except in Bavaria and Wurtemberg). 
In other departments the general administra- 
tion is in the hands of the officials of the 
separate States, but, for the sake of uniformity, 
some central institutions belong to the Empire, 
such as the Imperial Workmen's Insurance 
Office and the Imperial Railway Office. 

'Accounts between the Empire and the 
States are adjusted by a somewhat elaborate 
system of pajmients and repayments. Accord- 
ing to Article 70 of the Constitution, an excess 
of expenditure over revenue on the part of the 
Empu-e is to be reimbursed by charging the de- 
ficit to the Federated States jointly, who then 
pay in to the Imperial Exchequer individually 
what are called "matricular contributions" 
(" Matrikular Beitrdge "), which are assessed 
according to the respective population of each 
separate State. The amount so due per head 
is fixed in each budget by the Reichstag. A 
modification of this principle was made in 1879 
by the customs tariff law of that year, Section 8 
of which (known as the "Franckenstein 
Clause ") provided that, from the proceeds of 
the customs duties and of the tobacco tax, a sum 
of 6,500,000/. should be credited direct to the 

v2 
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Imperial Exchequer, and that the remaining 
balance of those receipts should then be handed 
over to the Federated States as assignments 
( Ueberweisungen) in order to enable them to 
meet their " matricular contributions " to the 
Empire. By the Imperial Stamp Law of 1885 
and by the Spirit Excise Law of 1887 the net 
amount of the imperial stamp duties and of 
the excise on spirits was added to these assign- 
ments especially made to the States. The 
reform was made in order to remove the 
injustice of a uniform " matricular " payment 
per head imposed equally on the poor popula- 
tion of one State and on the rich population 
of another. By throwing the bulk of the 
" matricular " burden on the assigned customs 
and other receipts, this inequality of contribution 
was almost entirely avoided, and the imperial 
charge fell more uniformly on the whole 
population of the Empu*e. If the above-men- 
tioned assignments to the Federated States do 
not in any year entu-ely meet the total amount 
of the " matricular contributions " due to the 
Empire, then the remaining deficit is still 
made up by " matricular " assessments of so 
much per head on the population of each State. 
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And, in the contrary event, where the special 
assignments exceed the total of the " matricular 
contributions " due to the Empu*e, then the 
surplus balance is paid by the Imperial 
Exchequer to the Federated States, and the 
division among the States is effected on 
the same plan as that followed in levymg the 
" matricular contributions." 

' The financial resources of the Emph-e con- 
sist of customs duties, tobacco tax, sugar, salt, 
and spirit taxes, beer tax (which is not shared 
by the South German States), stamp duties of 
various kinds, and of statistical fees. Then 
there are the three paying properties — the posts 
and telegraphs, the railways (in Alsace-Lor- 
raine), and the printing office. Bavaria and 
Wurtemberg do not receive any share of the 
revenue from the posts and telegraphs, nor do 
they contribute to theu' cost, as they have 
separate systems of their own. Out of the 
revenue derived from the customs duties and 
the tobacco tax, 6,500,000/. goes direct to the 
Imperial Exchequer, and the remainder is 
assigned to the Federated States, who return 
it to the Empire, more or less, in the form of 
'• matriculai- contributions." The proceeds of 
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stamp taxes (except those on playing cards and 
on bills of exchange) and of the excise on 
spu'it are applied in a similar manner as 
assignments to meet the contributions of the 
States to the cost of the maintenance of the 
Empire. 

' The German Empire had an exceptionally 
favom-able start ; it owed much of its initial 
prosperity to the sound financial basis on 
which it was placed by the receipt of the 
French war indemnity of 200,000,000/. This 
indemnity was paid during the years 1871 to 
1874, with the interest agreed upon. With 
certain further sums due from other sources, 
such as the contribution of the city of Paris 
and special taxes in France, and, after paying 
13,000,000/. to the French Government on 
account of the railways in Alsace-Lon-aine, 
the total sum available, with interest up to 
1877, was 210,354,820/. All the expenses for 
the war were repaid out of this indemnity. 
Some 28,000,000/. went to estabhsh the 
" BdchsinvaUdenfonds '' (a fund out of which 
pensions ai-e granted to old soldiers) ; 1 6,000,000/. 
were expended on reorganising the army ; 
10,800,000/. were applied to alterations in and 
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to arming German fortresses ; 8,580,000/. went 
to building strategic railways in Alsace-Lor- 
raine ; 6,495,000Z. were expended on restoring 
and arming fortresses in those provinces ; and 
6,000,000Z. were stored in gold as an imperial 
war treasure for use in case of emergencies. 
By 1877 the debt of the former North German 
Confederation was practically paid off, and the 
debt of the new Empire only amounted to 
800,000/. 

'A comparison of the financea in 1872 
(final Budget) and 1900 (estimates) is annexed, 
which shows the development of the Empu'e's 
financial resources in the course of those 
twenty-nine years and its corresponding 
expenditm-e. The total ordinary revenue of 
the Empire rose from 20,894,694/. in 1872 to 
28,181,000/. in 1880, to 50,180,000/. hi 1890, 
and to 73,256,557/. in 1900, an increase of 
52,361,863/. in the twenty-nine years. Xhe^ 
financial^ resources, thereforejro«e_b3L.aliout 
8.10 per cfi^F MeanwhileThe growth of the 
imperial pubhc debt must be traced during 
the same period. In 1872 there was no 
imperial pubhc debt, properly so called ; but 
the Empire, as the legal successor to the 
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North German Confederation, had to take over 
its existing debt of about 13,000,000/. This 
was soon paid off, almost entirely out of the 
French war indemfiity. The first real imperial 
loan was in 1875 for 800,000/. In 1880, the 
debt of the Empire had risen to 10,902,000/. 
(interest thereon, 436,000/. yearly), and in 1890 
to 55,899,000/. (interest thereon, 2,068,000/.) ; 
and by 1900 it had increased to 114,924,000/. 
(interest thereon, 3,757,000/.). Out of the 
whole amount of debt contracted up to that 
time, 73,865,000/. has been for the army, 
17,912,000/. for the navy, 6,587,000/. for 
various imperial railways ; and 5,245,000/. 
towards the cost of the Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. 
These items make up over 103,000,000/., 
which may be said to have been practically 
expended on the defences of the Empire. 

' It is to be remarked that a real amortisation 
of pubhc debt of the Empire has not yet ever 
taken place. But occasionally, under certain 
special laws, a part of specified surpluses from 
the "assigned taxes" are applied, as far as they 
go, to reduce the amount of new loans sanc- 
tioned for imperial objects. The total amount, 
therefore, of authorised credits granted by the 
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Reichstag is merely reduced by the sums thus 
made available. Altogether 7,145,000/. have 
been so used from 1895 to 1898. This system 
forms a peculiar kind of sinkiag fund ; it might 
be better described as a mere cancellation, not 
of actual, but of authorised future emissions of 
State obUgations (credits). 

' There was, therefore, in 1900 an effective 
revenue of 73,256,557/., out of which only 
3,757,000Z., or some 5 per cent., were paid in 
interest on imperial public debt, leaving 
69,499,557/. for expenditure. From 1896 to 
1899 the surplus yield of the actual budget over 
the estimates for revenue paid directly into 
the Imperial Exchequer had averaged over 
1,400,000/. a year. And in the same four years 
the excess of the separate imperial revenue 
from the " assigned " customs and excise taxes 
paid to the Federated States over the estimated 
receipts had been respectively 3,854,000/., 
3,327,000/., 3,432,000/., and 1,779,000/. There- 
fore, the total yearly increased revenue from 
both branches of the imperial resources over 
the estimates, from 1896 to 1899, has been 
respectively 5,277,000/., 4,594,000/., 4,960,000/., 
and 3,190,000/. 
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' The improvement in the financial situation 
is to be found chiefly in the increased yield of 
the following branches of revenue. (1) The 
customs duties, which rose from 4,744,000/. in 
1872 to 23,661,000/. in 1900, an increase of 
18,917,000/., or of nearly 402 per cent. (2) The 
excise taxes, which rose from 3,458,000/. in 
1872 to 15,825,000/. in 1900, an increase of 
12,367,000/., or of about 354 per cent. (3) The 
(gross) receipts from posts and telegraphs, 
which rose from 4,998,000/. in 1872 to 
19,673,000/. in 1900, an increase of 14,675,000/. 
or of about 294 per cent. (4) The stamp 
taxes, which rose from 254,000/. in 1872 to 
3,277,000/. in 1900, an increase of 3,023,000/. 
(5) The administration of the imperial railways 
in Alsace-Lon-aine, which rose from 1,260,000/. 
in 1872 to 4,309,000/. in 1900. Out of this 
growth of receipts under customs, excise, and 
stamp taxes, it is impossible to calculate what 
part is due to the natural development of 
industries and commerce and what part is the 
direct result of new taxation, as also of altera- 
tions in the customs tariff. 

' Turning now to the expenditure of the 
Empii'e, we find a corresponding rapid growth 
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of expenses with the increase of the general 
wealth of the countiy. The ordinary expen- 
diture rose from 22,200,000/. in 1872 to 
28,555,000/. in 1880, to 40,836,000/. in 1890, 
and to 63,451,000/. in 1900, an increase of 
41,251,000/. in the twenty-nine years, or of 
about 180 per cent. The largest developments 
of such expenditure were under the following 
heads: (1) For the army, which rose from 
13,339,000/. in 1872 to 27,074,000/. in 
1900, an increase of 13,735,000/., or of about 
103 per cent. (2) For posts and telegraphs, 
which rose from 4,295,000/, in 1872 to 
17,134,000/. in 1900, a rise of 12,839,000/., 
or of 300 per cent. (3) For cost of public 
debt, which rose from about 29,000/. in 
1872 to 447,000/. in 1880, to 2,413,000/. in 
1890, and to 3,885,000/. in 1900, an increase of 
3,826,000/. (4) For the navy, which rose from 
742,000/. in 1872 to 3,697,000/. in 1900, an 
increase of 2,955,000/., or of 398 per cent. 
(5) For the general pension fund, which rose 
from 1,043,000/. in 1872 to 3,408,000/. in 1900, 
an mcrease of 2,365,000/. (6) For the Home 
Office, which rose from 41,000/. m 1872 to 
2,438,000/. in 1900, an increase of 2,397,000/. 
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It is to be noticed that, under this last head, 
the increase from 450,000/. in 1890 to 2,438,000i 
in 1900 is accounted for by the yearly grant 
of about 1,500,006/. as the imperial donation 
for the purposes of workmen's insurance which 
began in 1889. The extension of foreign re- 
lations in the twenty-nine years is shown by 
the increased expenses under the head ot 
Foreign Office, which were only 219,000/. in 
1872, but which, in 1900, were put at 
626,000/. a year. 

' If the total expenditure (i.e. the ordinaiy 
recun-ing and non-recurring, plus the extra- 
ordinary non-recurring expenditure ^) be added 
together, the total in 1872 was 27,657,000/. 
and in 1900 77,216,000/., an increase of 
49,559,000/., or of about 180 per cent. And 
the total of such expenditure in the same 
two years respectively had been : (1) for the 
army, 16,750,000/. and 33,299,000/.; (2) for 
the posts and telegraphs, 4,396,000/. and 
17,811,000/.; (3) for the navy, 1,554,000/. 
and 8,110,000/. ; (4) for imperial railways, 
983,000/. and 3,984,000/. 

' The expenditure of the German Empire in 

' That is to say, expenditure defrayed out of the proceeds of 
loans. 
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1900, on its army and navy alone, was estimated 
at over 41,000,000/., 33,299,000/. for the army 
and 8,110,000/. for the navy, out of a total 
imperial expenditure of 77,216,000/., or of 
over 53 per cent, of the whole. 

' The first naval programme dates from soon 
after the foundation of the North German 
Confederation, when 5,625,000/. was asked for 
during the ten years 1868 to 1877 for expendi- 
ture on so-called naval purposes (including the 
fortifying of certain ports) and of which only 
about 2,850,000/. was for ships and their arma- 
ments. The Imperial Government later asked 
for a further 5,319,000/. for the period 1873 to 
1877. With the addition of this sum, what is 
known as the 1873 programme was earned out. 
And, according to a return laid before the 
"Reichstag" in 1884, of the total of nearly 
11,000,000/. granted, 10,500,000/. had been 
spent by 1883 on naval objects, of which, how- 
ever, only 5,387,000/. appear to have been 
expended on men-of-war and their armaments. 
At that date the navy consisted of 7 armoured 
frigates and 5 armoured corvettes, 26 protected 
cruisers, 17 training ships, and 32 ships all told 
for coast defences — i.e. 1 ironclad, 11 armoured 
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gunboats, 11 torpedo boats, 4 ships for laying 
mines, 1 second-class gunboat, and 4 dispatch 
boats. There were building, in addition, 
1 protected cruiser, 3 corvettes, 2 ai*moured 
gunboats, and 24 torpedo boats. From 1873 
to 1896 some 20,000,000/. were spent on the 
navy : the ordinary non-recurring expenditure 
averaged 700,000/. a year from 1881 to 1889, 
and 1,575,000/. fi-om 1889 to 1896. On Nov- 
ember 30, 1897, a naval programme was laid 
before the " Reichstag," which was character- 
ised by the expenditure being fixed for a short 
term of years and not requiring the yearly 
approval of that House, so that the Empire 
could count upon possessing the proposed new 
strength of the fleet by 1904. (See Chapter on 
" The Army and Navy " for numbers of ships, 
p. 116.) 

' The total cost for the six years 1898 to 
1903 was not to exceed 20,445,000/. for non- 
recuiTing expenditure, being 17,835,000/. for 
the construction and armaments of the new 
ships and 2,610,000/. for other non-recun"ing 
expenses ; the increase in the recurring 
expenditure would not be more than about 
250,000/. a year. 
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' A special clause provided that, should the 
sum total of recumng and special expenditure 
in the Admu-alty Department exceed in any 
financial year the sum of 5,876,274^. and if the 
natm-al resources of the Empire did not suffice 
to cover the excess, such surplus should not be 
covered by raising or adding to the indirect 
imperial taxes the burden of which would faU on 
articles of universal consumption. The Gov- 
ernment also declared that, if extra taxation 
had to be raised under this Bill, the Federated 
States of the Empire would take care that 
such taxation should fall on those best able to 
support it. 

' The Imperial Naval Bill of 1900, which 
replaced that of 1898, comprised a very much 
more extended scheme for the navy. B,oughly 
speaking, it may be said to have demanded the 
doubling of the strength of the German navy, 
as fixed under the Bill of two years previously. 
The exact demands were thus formulated : (1) 
The number of ships as fixed in the 1898 
Bill were to be increased by the following 
vessels : 1 flagship and 2 squadrons of 8 line- 
of-battle ships each, as weU as 2 more vessels 
in reserve, 8 large and 15 small cruisers. (2) 
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The former 1898 establishment was to be 
reduced by 2 divisions of 4 coast defence 
vessels each. (3) In the contemplated in- 
crease the 8 coast d^ence vessels were to count 
as line-of-battle ships until they were replaced. 
(4) Of the above increase, 6 large and 7 small 
cruisers were reqmred for foreign service. (5) 
The first and second squadrons were to form 
the active fighting fleet of 2 tactical units, and 
the thu'd and fourth squadi'ons the reserve 
fighting fleet of 2 further tactical units. (6) 
Of the former, all the ships, and of the 
latter half the number of the line-of-battle 
ships and of cruisers, were always to be kept 
in commission. (7) When manoeuvres took 
place, the ships of the reserve fighting fleet 
were to be temporarily put in commission. 
(8) The funds required for this scheme were 
to be fixed yearly in the Imperial Budget. 

' The total cost of this programme for the 
fleet alone, which it was calculated would take 
sixteen years to completely cany out, was put 
at 80,000,000/., of which 30,150,000/. was to be 
raised by loans and 49,850,000/. was to come 
out of the ordinary yearly revenue. This ex- 
penditure was for the construction of ships 
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(including the replacing of out-of-date vessels 
by new ones) and for their armaments. In 
addition, 13,050,000i was to be spent on dock- 
yards and harbours, of which 8,282,000/. was 
to come out of loans and 4,768,000/. out of the 
ordinary revenue. The grand total asked for 
from 1901 to 1916 was, therefore, 93,050,000/., 
of which 38,432,000/. was to be met out of 
loans year by year, and 54,618,000/. out of the 
revenue during those sixteen years: there would, 
in addition, be an increased current expenditure 
for the maintenance of the navy, for the naval 
pension fund, and for the interest on loans. 

' The general ordinaiy recurring expenditure 
for the navy under that Bill was to be 
7,040,000/. in 1901, rismg to 15,313,500/. in 
1916. The items in the 1901 total would con- 
sist : (1) of 3,995,500/. for the ordinary cun-ent 
expenses of the maintenance of the navy ; (2) 
of the newly authorised 1,885,000/. for building 
new ships and their armaments, to be defrayed 
out of revenue ; (3) of 760,500/. for the newly 
authorised interest on loans contracted for the 
construction of new vessels, and their arma- 
ments, as weU as for dockyards and harbours ; 
(4) of 200,500/. for dockyards and harbours, to 

X 
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be defrayed out of revenue ; (5) of 198,500/. for 
the increased Naval Pension Fund. By 1916 
these items respectively would have risen to : 
(1) 8,135,500Z. ; (2> 4,344,000/. ; (3) 1,969,000/. ; 
(4) 396,500/. ; (5) 468,500/. The average 
yearly increase of the whole ordinary expendi- 
ture for the navy would be, therefore, about 
556,500/. The increase over the immediately 
preceding year for 1901 would be 628,000/., 
falling to 465,500/. in 1916. But the relative 
proportions that it was proposed to raise out 
of revenue and loans respectively might be 
altered if circumstances required it. Three 
large and three small vessels were to be put on 
the stocks every year.' 

The whole of these calculations were, how- 
ever, altered by the changes in the BiU eiFected 
by the ' Reichstag,' which reduced the number 
of cruisers. The correct amounts, as since 
estimated, are given in Chapter IV. on ' The 
Army and Navy ' (see p. 118). 

' The development of army expenditure has 
been as follows. In 1872 the ordinary ex- 
penditure on the army only amounted to 
some 13,339,000/. Even subsequently to the 
1881, 1887, and 1890 Army Bills, the 
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ordinaiy recuning expenses did not exceed 
19,997,000Z. in 1890, though some further 
13,000,000/. appeared in that year for extra- 
ordinary expenses. In 1893 the peace footing 
was again raised, and it was then that the two 
years', instead of the former three years', 
service with the colours was estabUshed for 
the first time; and this necessitated great 
additional expenses of all kinds, quite apart 
from the greater cost of the increased army in 
itself. So that ordinary expenditure rose from 
over 21,784,000/. in 1891 to 24,110,000/. in 
1894. Three years later came the grant of 
large sums for altering and improving the 
artillery, for which a total sum of about 
4,292,000/. was expended in the three years 
from 1897 to 1899. The ordinary recumng 
expenditure in the 1900 estimates was put at 
27,074,000/., and the total at 33,299,000/.' 

The finances of the German colonies are 
not included here, as they are fuUy dealt with 
in the chapter on ' Colonial Possessions.' 

' The financial relations of the Kingdom of 
Prussia (and other States) to the German 
Empire have been fuUy explained above, so 
that all that is required now is to sketch 

x2 
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Prussian finances separately : those of the 
other Federated States are not touched upon. 
'Thetotalrevenueof Prussia was 33,250,000/. 
in 1872, 39,891,00eZ. in 1880, and 86,981,000/. 
in 1890. The 1900 estimates put it at 
123,613,000/. But the sum, comparable with 
former years, was only 119,987,185/. ; because 
the gross receipts, instead of the net profits, 
have been entered as revenue from the lotteries 
since 1892. The increase was, therefore, one of 
86,736,644/., or of about 210 per cent, since 
1872. Meanwhile, the public debt stood at 
64,363,000/. (interest, 2,478,000/.) in 1872, at 
75,769,000/. (interest; 3,122,000/.) in 1880, and 
at 261,549,000/. (interest, 10,046,000/.) in 1890. 
In 1900 it stood at 329,584,000/. (interest, 
11,537,000/.), an increase of 265,221,000/., or of 
about 414 per cent., since 1872. It is, how- 
ever, important to note that this large debt 
was almost entu-ely contracted for the purchase 
of the State railways, which are by far the 
most important of the paying properties of the 
Prussian State. The gross receipts fi-om these 
lines were, in the same four years, 7,308,000/,, 
11,787,000/., 44,258,000/., and 67,933,000/. ; so 
that it will be seen that the immense sum, stand- 
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ing as public debt, brings in a very fairly re- 
munerative revenue to the Prussian Exchequer. 
Consequently, it should be looked upon, not as 
unremunerative debt in the ordinary sense, 
but as a profitable investment of the State. 

' The chief branches of Prussian revenue 
have shown a wonderful expansion since 1872. 
That of the State railways has been mentioned 
above. Then comes, from 1879 onwards, the 
share of the " assigned taxes " from the Imperial 
Exchequer which is handed over to Prussia, 
and out of which the Pmssian " matricular con- 
tribution " to the maintenance of the Empire is 
met as far as possible. In 1880 these " assigned 
taxes" were 1,152,035/., in 1890 11,451,833/., 
and in 1900 they were put at 15,659,716/. Next 
in importance are the direct taxes, which rose 
from 6,852,000/. in 1872 to 9,917,000/. in 1900 
— the proceeds of the mines and saUnes, which 
rose from 5,543,000/. in 1872 to 8,353,000/. in 
1900 — and the indirect taxes, which rose from 
3,997,000/. in 1872 to 4,165,000/. in 1900. 
Classified together, the proceeds of the paying 
properties of the State and of the taxes have 
increased by 68,360,000/. since 1872, or by over 
252 per cent. 
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' The favotirable position of Prussian finances 
up to 1900 was shown by the average yearly- 
increased yield over that of the immediately 
preceding year fot the period 1896 to 1900 
(estimates), which was not less than 6,548,000/. 
for total revenue, being made up of 5,555,000Z. 
for the State properties and taxes, of 688,000/. 
for the dotations and general finance control (in 
which are included the " assigned taxes "), and 
of 305,000/. for the administrative receipts. 
The State railways alone showed an average 
yearly improvement in the receipts of 
3,858,000/. ; for the other branches of revenue 
the yearly development was, for the State 
mines and salines, 690,000/., for the direct 
taxes, 535,000/., for the indirect taxes, 248,000/., 
and for forests, 269,000/. 

' Turning to the ordinaiy non-recurring ex- 
penditure, we find that the State railways came 
first with 4,459,000/. in 1872, 6,781,000/. in 
1880, 27,653,000/. in 1890, and 40,586,000/. 
in 1900, an increase of 36,077,000/. in the 
twenty-nine years, a result of the gradual 
purchase by the State of almost all the rail- 
ways in Prussia. The second largest item 
of expense was that for the support of the 
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Empire — namely, of the " matricular contribu- 
tion." In 1880 this payment was 1,978,000/. ; 
in 1890, 9,149,000/. ; and in 1900 it stood for 
16,015,000/. This expenditure was more or less 
balanced by the proceeds of the " assigned 
taxes " yearly handed since 1879 to Prussia by 
the Imperial Exchequer. Next in order came 
the interest on the pubUc debt (almost entirely 
railway debt), which stood at 2,478,000/. in 
1872 ; and in 1900 it figured for 11,537,000/. 
Then came the expenditure on the administra- 
tion of the State mines and saUnes, which rose 
from 3,651,000/. in 1872 to 7,090,000/. in 1900. 
'The expenditure under the head of the 
Ministry of Education &c. showed a rise from 
1,076,000/. in 1872 to 6,979,000/. in 1900, 
an increase of 5,903,000/., or of over 548 per 
cent., mostly spent on educational pui-poses. In 
1871 the total ordinary recurring expenditure on 
education was 455,000/. ; in 1881, 1,595,000/. ; 
m 1891, 3,843,000/. ; and in 1900 it stood at 
5,384,000/., an increase of 4,929,000/., or of 
over tenfold. And this does not include a 
sum of 281,000/. for industrial schools in 
that year. The Prussian State was, therefore, 
then spending 5,665,000/. on the education of 
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the people. Besides this, there was a sum of 
464,000Z. for non-recurring expenditure for 
1900, making a grand total of 6,129,000/., 
which amounted t© about 5 per cent, of the 
whole revenue, without counting any part of 
the 875,000/. spent jointly on religious and 
educational objects. 

* The ordinary expenditure in the two yeai-s 
in 1871 and 1900 respectively has been : for 
elementary education 197,000/. and 4,103,000/., 
an increase of 3,906,000/., or of twentyfold ; 
for higher schools 84,000/. and 617,000/., an 
increase of 533,000/., or over sixfold ; for the 
universities, 131,000/. and 511,000/., an increase 
of 380,000/., or of nearly threefold, and on 
technical education in those years 29,000/. and 
109,000/. respectively. In 1881 only 15,000/. 
was spent on industrial schools ; the 1900 
estimates allowed a sum of 281,000/. for 
this object. It wiU thus be seen that the 
Prussian Government have devoted great care 
to the important question of education, espe- 
cially in the matter of technical and commercial 
education. As regards the latter, for instance, 
the receipts in 1890 were 2,500/. and the ex- 
penditure 93,000/., as compared with 30,000/. 
and 195,000/. respectively in 1897.' 
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GOUFABISON OF BCDSET OF THB GeBMAN EmFIBE IN 1872 AND 1900. 

(See ' Explanatory Notes ' on p. 316.) 
Kevbndb 





Final 


Budget 


Comparison 


From — 


Budget of 


Estimates 


of 1872 




1872 


of 1900 


with 1900 




£ 


£ 


£ 


I. Customs and excise . 


8,202,124 


89,486,250 


-1-31,284,126 


IX. Stamps 


254,022 


3,277,350 


+ 3,023,328 


III. Posts and Telegraphs 








(gross receipts) . 


4,998,348 


19,672,646 


+ 14,674,298 


rV. Printing Office (gross 








receipts) . 


— 


375,800 


— 


V. Eailways belonging to 








the Empire* (gross 








receipts) . 


1,259,894 


4,308,750 


-t- 3,048,856 


VI. Imperial Bank . 


— 


742,725 


— 


VII. Administrative receipts 


60,204 


927,773 


+ 867,569 


VIII. Imperial Invalid Fund . 


1,413,938 


1,503,814 


-H 89,876 


IX. Sale of fortifications . 


— 


10,333 





X. Surplus from former 








years .... 


— 


1,536,347 


— 


XI. Sums granted by cer- 








tain Federated States 








In lien of certain 








common Imperial 








receipts . 


590,298 


778,650 


-h 188,352 


XII. Matricular contribu- 








tions of the Federated 








States 
Total of ordinary 


4,115,866 


26,336,319 


-t 








revenue 


20,894,694 


98,956,757 


t 


XIII. Extraordinary revenue. 
Eevenne, grand 


8,941,621 


3,959,920 


- 4,981,701 








total . 


29,836,315 


102,916,677 


-t 



* The lines in Alsace-Lorraine and a portion of the Wilhelm- 
Luxemburg Bailway in the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg, 
f No comparable. 

Note.— This table, as well as the ' Explanatory Notes ' to it, is 
quoted by permission from No. 2,400 of the Annual Series, i900, of 
Diplomatic and Consular Beports. 
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Final 


Budget 


Comparison 


From — 


Bndget of 


Estimates 


of 1872 . 




1878 


of 1900 


with 1900 


Rbtbktjb— (con<. 






£ I £ i £ \ 


Total of ordinary revenue, 








I. to XII., comparable in 








1872 and 1900 (after de- 








ducting for 1900 the 








25,700,200J. under XH., 








already included under 








I.). (See Note 3 below for 








explanation, p. 317) 


20,894,694 


73,256,667 


-(■52,361,863 


XIII. Extraordinary revenue 
Amended and comparable 


8,941,621 


3,959,920* 


- 4,981,701 








grand totals . 


29,836,815 


77,216,477 


+ 47,380,162 


Expenditure 


On— 


A. Ordinary Recwrring Ex- , j 




penditure. \ 




I. Bundesrath (paid out 








of funds under V.) . 


— 





__ 


II. Eeichstag . 


6,790 


34,663 


+ 27,873 


III. Chancellor 


— 


11,650 


+ 11,650 


IV. Foreign Office . 


219,209 


626,703t 


+ 407,494 


V. Home Office 


41,312 


2,438,879 


+ 2,397,667 


VI. Army 


13,339,236 


27,074,783 


+ 13,735,547 


VIa. Military Court . 


— 


13,078 


+ 13,078 


VII. Navy. 


742,642 


3,697,322 


+ 2,964,680 


Vm. Justice . 


11,9S2 


105,968 


+ 94,016 


IX. Treasury . 


68,739 


25,967,936 


-t 


X. Railway Office . 


— 


19,595 


+ 19,695 


XI. Public Debt, interest 








on . 


29,403 


3,886,025 


+ 3,865,622 


XTT. Audit Office 


13,833 


42,821 


+ 28,988 


XIII. General Pension Fund 


1,043,689 


3,408,206 


+ 2,364,517 


XIV. Imperial Invalid Fund 


1,413,938 


1,603,814 


+ 89,876 


XV. Posts and Telegraphs 


4,295,664 


17,134,669 


+ 12,839,005 


XVI. Printing Office. 


— 


265,247 


+ 265,247 


XVII. Administration of 








Bailways 


983,646 


2,921,765 


+ 1,938,119 


Total, A . 


22,200,053 


89,152,124 


-X 



* Chiefly from the proceeds of loans. 

t Includes expenses of Colonial Department of Foreign Office. 

I Not comparable. See ' Explanatory Notes ' on p, 316. 
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Final 


Budget 


Comparison 


On- 


Budget of 


Estimates 


of 1872 




1872 


of 1900 


with 1900 


EXPENDITCEE— (C0«t) 




B. Ordinary Non-recurring 


£ 


£ 




£ 


Expenditure. 










I. Beichstag . 


— 


— 




— 


II. Foreign Office . 


5,296 


1,102,471* 


+ 


1,097,175 


III. Home Office . 


41,404 


169,790 


-1- 


128,386 


IV. Posts and Telegraphs 


100,480 


676,596 


■h 


576,116 


IVa. Printing Office . 


— 


112,796 


+ 


112,796 


V. Army 


3,411,105 


4,938,920 


+ 


1,527,815 


Va. Military Court . 


— 


1,500 


+ 


1,500 


VI. Navy. 


811,464 


2,398,425 


+ 


1,586,961 


VII. Justice 


— 


— 




— 


VIII. Treasury . 


562,500 


1,265 


- 


561,235 


VIIIa. Imperial Debt . 


525,000 


— 


— 


525,000 


VIIIb. Administration ol 










Bailways 


— 


402,750 


-1- 


402,750 


VIIIo. Eailway Office . 


— 


120 


-1- 


120 


IX. Deficits from former 










years 

Total, B . 
C. Extraordinary Non- 


— 


— 




— 


5,457,249 


9,804,633 


+ 


4,347,384 










recurring Expendi- 










ture i 










I. Home Office 













H. Posts and Telegraphs 


— 


— 




— 


m. Army 


— 


1,285,320 


+ 


1,285,320 


IV. Navy .... 


— 


8,015,050 


+ 


2,015,050 


V. Bailways . 

Total, C . 
A. Total of ordinary . recur- 


— 


659,550 


-H 


659,550 


— 


3,959,920 


+ 


3,959,920 










ring expenditure . 


22,200,053 


89,152,124 




-t 


B. Total of ordinary non- 










recurring expenditure . 


5,457,249 


9,804,632 


+ 


4,347,383 


C. Total.of extraordinary non- 










recurring expenditure f . 
Grand total of 


— 


3,959,920 


+ 


3,959,920 










expenditure . 


27,657,302 


102,916,676 




— t 



* Includes cost of administration of the German Colonies, 
t Not comparable. See Explanatory Notes, p. 316. 
I Paid out of the proceeds of loans. 
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Final 


Budget Comparison 


On— 


Budget of 


Estimates 


of 1872 




1872 


of 1900 


with 1900 


EXPBNDITTIBB— (COn<.) 

m 1 1 


A. Total of ordinary reour- 


£ 


£ 


£ 


ting expenditure com- 








parable in 1872 and 1900 








after deducting in 1900 








the 25,700,2002. under 








IX., which is no real 








item of expenditure. 








See Note 3 below for ex- 








planations (p. 317) 


22,200,053 


63,451,924 


+ 41,261,871 


B. Ordinary non-recurring 








expenditure . 

Amended and com- 


5,467,349 


9,804,632 


+ 4,847,883 








parable totals of 








ordinary expendi- 








ture . 
C. Extraordinary non-recur- 


27,667,302 


73,256,566 


-1-45,599,264 








ring expenditure . 

Amended and com- 


— 


3,959,920 


+ 3,959,920 








parable grand 








totals. A, B, and 








C together . 


27,667,302 


77,216,476 


-1-49,669,174 



Explanatory Notes to Imperial Budgets 

'1. In accordance with the wish of the 
Reichstag, the form of the estimates for 1900 
has been amended. In former years the net 
receipts only of the three imperial under- 
takings, worked by the Empire for revenue — 
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namely, the posts and telegraphs, printing 
office, and railways — were inserted. In 1900, 
however, the gross receipts are entered on the 
revenue side, and the expenses appeal- on the 
expenditure side. This alteration makes, as 
compared with previous years, an increase 
on both sides of the Budget of 1900 of 
20,321,681/. ; so that-the amounts of ordinary 
revenue and expenditure, comparable with 
budgets in former years, balance at 78,635,075/. 
(102,916,677/. less 20,321,681/. and 3,959,921/. 
of extraordinary revenue) ; and the similar 
sums for the totals of ordinary and extra- 
ordinary revenue and expenditure balance at 
82,594,996/. (102,916,677/. less the 20,321,681/.). 

' 2. In order to make the 1872 final budget 
strictly comparable with the 1900 estimates, 
under the heads III. and IV., as explained in 
Note 1, the gross receipts and expenses respec- 
tively of the posts and telegraphs and of the 
railways (the printing office not existing in 
1872) have been inserted on both sides of the 
account, instead of the net profits being 
entered on the revenue side only. 

' 3. It is necessary to point out that, in the 
imperial estimates of 1900, there is a sum of 
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25,700,200Z., which forms, on the revenue side, 
part of the total " matricular contributions " 
(26,336,319/. under XII.), and which, on the 
expenditure side, forms pai-t of the total 
" imperial treasury " (25,967,936/. under IX.). 
This sum of 25,700,200/. already forms part 
of the total " Customs and Excise " (39,486,250/. 
under I.) on the revenue side, and is the 
estimated value of the special custom and ex- 
cise taxes assigned under various laws to the 
Federated States jointly for the purpose of 
defraying, as far as possible, their matricular 
contributions. It is merely for convenience 
of account that the 25,700,200/. again re-appear, 
fii'stly, on the expenditure side under IX., and, 
secondly, are re-entered on the revenue side 
under XII. That sum, under those two latter 
heads, is no item of real revenue or expendi- 
ture ; it merely passes, in form only, from the 
Empire, as assignments (Ueberwdsungen) 
paid out of Customs and Excise (I. on revenue 
side), to the Federated States, as pa3rments 
made to them under Imperial Treasury (IX. 
on the expenditure side). And from the States 
it passes back to the Empire, as forming the 
greater part of the " matricular contributions " 
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(XII. on the revenue side). Therefore, 
deducting that sum from both sides of the 
account, the- real effective amounts of ordinary 
revenue and expenditure for 1900 will balance 
at 73,256,557^. ; and the sum at which the 
total of ordinary and extraordinary revenue and 
expenditure balances is, in the same way, 
77,216,477/. In Imperial Budgets since 1879, 
when the system of" assignments " was started, 
similar deductions must be made to obtain 
the amount of the eflfective revenue and 
expenditure.' 

NOTE 

The financial position of the Empire has, 
however, considerably changed since 1900 (to 
which date only the finances are carried), and, 
unfortunately, for the worse. The imperial 
resources of revenue, which from 1895 to 1900 
had shown satisfactory increases with an 
average improvement of over 1,600,000/. per 
year from the customs and sugar duties and 
from the salt, alcohol, brewing, and stamp taxes, 
will for 1901, in spite of certain raised rates 
for the last-mentioned category, probably only 
expand by some 650,000/. Other sources of 
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revenue, such as posts and telegraphs, also 
show decreases for 1900 and 1901 ; but they 
are partly accounted for by actual reductions 
in the postal rates. * This unfavourable turn in 
the financial resoiu'ces of the German Empu*e 
is due to the gradual reduction of the former 
remarkably rapidly rate of industrial and 
commercial development which began to show 
itself in the latter pai-t of 1900, and which in 
1901 even led to a serious depression through- 
out Germany, accompanied by the heavy 
failure of various banking and other institu- 
tions, which was bound to react unfavourably 
on the imperial revenues. 

In Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Hesse, and 
especially in certain smaller States, the financial 
conditions, formerly prosperous, have been 
seriously affected, and in some of the latter it 
has been necessary to increase taxation to meet 
the requkements of their Governments. The 
larger matricular contributions, amounting to 
a further 1,200,000/., about to be placed upon 
them in 1902 to make up part of the total 
deficit in the imperial estimates of 2,950,000/., 
are an additional heavy burden. The balance 
of 1,750,000/. is to be raised by loan, as it has 
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been thought inadvisable to place any heavier 
charge on their resources, which would be 
detrimental to the economic interests of each 
State and would merely mean the raising of 
that sum by an increase of the local pubhc 
debts. In many Federated States there has 
been a great faUing-ofF in the returns of the 
State railways, which often form a considerable 
portion of the revenues of their iGovernments. 
This is particularly the case in Prussia, where 
aU the undertakings worked by the State, 
more especially the railways and mines, are 
showing less satisfactory returns. 



APPENDIX 



IMPERIAL LEGISLATION SINC E 18X1 FOR 
IMPROVING THE CONDITION OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 

A NATURAL conse£uencg_jrf the commercial and indus- 
trial develop ment has been that a great deal of atten- 
tion has been paid, since the foundation of the Empire, 
to the position of the wg^jjgjjksses in Germany. The 
Imperial Government has done much to improve their 
condition since 1871 ; in this respect, indeed, no other 
country has accomplished so muchfor the^welfare of its 
people. During the earlier part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there had been many measures passed in the 
Kingdom of Prussia protecting the workman. The 
principles, embodied in those laws dealing with trades 
generally, together with sojna.improvements to ensure 
a better_caa:gjaLhealib-.aadJi£e,jrere made obligatory 
in 1869^n,,.alJL..the-Sta%es~©f-«4l3«"^j0rth™Gej:HuuL 
federatiQO^ndwergj. shortly afterwaf.ds,,extendedjtp the 
whole of tije^GejauanJEii^re. This latter step implied 
an extension of the protection, in some States, to 

T 2 
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classes who had never received it before, and in others 
to persons who were less favoured in this respect than 
the inhabitants of Pi-ussia. But at the same time, and 
by a later law, the former obligation to belong to 
sick, burial, and relief societies, which had been equiva- 
lent to an insurance providing funds for those even- 
tualities, was no longer maintained. The system of 
volimtaory provision "in these respects did not, however, 
work well, and only about a half of the total number 
of people requiring relief of some kind obtained it ; 
and this fact, together with other events in the seven- 
ties connected with the growth of socialistic principles, 
contributed to decide Bismarck and the Imperial 
Government to take up the matter of compijlsory 
insurance. The Emperor, William I.,, in his historic 
Message to the ' Reichstag ^ in 1,881, which marked an 
epoch in the records of social^reform legislation in 
Germany, announced an extensive programme for an 
organised insurance for the working classes, not only 
against accidents, but also against sickness, infirmity, 
and 00 age. They had, however, meanwhile also bene- 
fited by the 1878 Law providing for the greater pro- 
tection of women, young people, and children, and for 
an obligatory inspection of factories. 

The first of the famous Imperial Insurance Laws 
passed the Reichstag in 1883. It made insurance 
against sickness compulsory in the whole Empire. It 
was a measiu-e which, with its various later extensions, 
perhaps applies to a half ^ of the population. The 
majority of persons earning salaries or wages, not 
amounting to a total of lOOZ. per annum, are now 
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included within its scope. They are not, however, 
bound by the law to insure in any particular association ; 
they may do so in any of the various societies formerly 
existing, or in the new kinds of institutions then estab- 
lished. The insurance payments are calculated on 
average wages, and the rate varies, according to the 
natm-e of the employment, from 1 per cent, to 3 per 
cent, of the wages earned. Except in 'Free Asso- 
ciations ' and a few other cases, two -thirds of the total 
contribution falls on the insured, and the remaining 
one-third on the employer. 

In 1884 there followed the law of compulsory 
insurance against accidents. As early as 1871 an 
' Imperial Em^oyers'Xiability Act ' (extended in scope 
in 1873) had niade'certain employers of labotu* respon- 
sible for the death of or injury to their employees if 
caused by their negligence or that of their agents : and 
it regulated the question of compensation. The prin- 
ciple had been previously recognised in the courts of 
certain States, but the practice had not been universal. 
The object of the Accident Insiu-ance Law is, partly, 
to cover accidents caused by the workmen's negligence 
(not, therefore, included under the 1871 and 1873 Acts), 
as well as many cases of former doubtful liability. But 
a more important result was the possibility of insuring 
against the unavoidable risks incurred by many classes 
of workers, especially in particularly injiurious or 
dangerous occupations, which had been previously over- 
looked. The law provides compensation for the in- 
jxu'ed person in case of bodily harm, and for his family 
in case of death. In the latter event the burial expenses 
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^are paid, and allowances ai-e made to widows and 
children. Its provisions, with later amplifications, 
cover, more or less, all classes of workmen and admini- 
strative officials employed in mines, smelting works, 
factories, pits, quarries, wharves, salt works, building 
trades, &c., if earning incomes under 1001. a year, and 
to the seafaring and agricultural poptilations. These 
insurances are, as a rule, effected imder the guarantee 

/of the Empire by special ' Trade Association s ' {Berufs- 
genossenschqfien), which are composed of the employers 
of labour either in restricted districts or belonging 
to th&jvhole of Germany, on whom the whole of the 
ins uranc g. falls. They are (except in Bavaria, Saxony, 
and Wurtemberg, which have their own offices) uncjer 
the ' Imperial Insur ance Depa rtment,' which was estab- 
lished for the pmpose of controlling, not administering, 
their affairs, which were othenvise left entirely in their 
own hands. It also has jurisdiction in all disputes 
arising out of insurance matters. 

The third great insurance law against qld a^e and 
infirmity passed the Reichstag in its final form in 
18§8', after receiving the approval of the present 
Emperor, William II., who also, on ascending the 
throne, favoured the continuation of the social-reform 
legislation for the benefit of the working classes begim 
in the reign of his grandfather. It became law in the 
following year, but was further modified in 1900. 
Generally speaking, it made insurance against old age 
and infirmity obligatory after the completion of the 
sixteenth year upon all workmen, journeymen, assis- 
tants, domestic servants (male and female), clerks, all 
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persons employed on sea or river shipping, apprentices, 
and, since 1900, on foremen, teachers, tutors, and ships' 
captains, if earning under 1001. a year. Exceptions 
are made in favoiu: of imperial officials and those of the 
Federated States, soldiers employed as workmen, and 
persons entitled to or already receiving a sufficient 
pension from other sovu-ces. All persons holding 
situations with a yearly salary of lOOZ. to 150?. are per- 
mitted to voluntarily insure on the condition of being 
imder forty years of age : a like privilege is accorded 
to certain small employers, independent home workers, 
and others not bound to insure. The law provides a 
suitable pension at the age of seventy, however fit the 
recipient may be, after 1,200 weeks (about twenty-three 
years) of contributions, a maximum limit which may 
not be exceeded; and it grants (unless a claim lies 
under the 'Accident Law') a pension at any age 
during total or partial infirmity, by which is meant 
mental or bodily incapacity to earn one-third of the 
general average earnings in the neighbourhood by 
similar persons in good bodily and mental condition, 
after payment of contributions during a minimum term 
of 200 weeks (nearly four years), with, however, liberty 
to continue contributing indefinitely. The latter form 
of pension is usually the higher in value, and may be 
taken in lieu of the old age one if there be at the same 
time genuine disability to work. There are, for both 
forms of pension, five graduated classes of wage earners 
with a yearly income of (1) 17/. 10^. Od. or less, (2) up 
to 27/. 10*. Od, (3) up to m. lOs. Od., (4) up to 
57Z. 10*. Od., and (5) over 57/. lOs. Od. The principle 
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then issued his two famous Edicts. The firstfrodaimed 
that it was the duty of the State to so regulate the 
hours, duration, and nature of .la,}j.qiju[^,_^, to secure 
among th€,^worldng^^§g^gJiift^maintenance of health, 
the precepts of morality, their economic requurements, 
and thetrtl^m^^jggual rightsr" Ik alS5"suggested the 
possibility of a more friendly interchange of ideas 
between the jgaastgrs Jind men by the admittance of 
representatives of the workmen" to'deKBCTSRbns with 
regard to mattgg,,jj£:^-«uitual concern. The practical 
result of this step was the passing of the 1891 law 
dealing with trades, and which improvedjjia conditions 
of labo ur^, sp ecially asregaj^^omen and children. 
The residt of the secbiSd' Edict was the assembling at 
Berlin of an International Congress in 1890 with dele- 
gates from most nations to deal with labour problems 
generally^nd especially as regards the protection of 
worl^^. It took the view that the existing German 
legislation on this gfeaf'question was satisfactory in 
most respects. 
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adopted is that the average amount, not the total of 
the actual earnings, determines the wages class. In the 
case of old age pensions, persons in these five classes, 
on attaining the age of seventy, receive pensions of 
of 51. Ws. 5d., 11. Os. 5d., 81. lOs. 5d., lOZ. 0*. 5d., and 
111. 10s. 5d., which include the 2Z. 10*. Od. imperial 
subsidy in each case, and the fixed initial sums varying 
in each wages class. In the case of the infirmity 
pension, the amount drawn in the five wage-earning 
classes, after a minimum of 200 contributory weeks of 
insurance, consists, in addition to the imperial subsidy 
of 2Z. 10.S. Od., of two parts : firstly, of an initial sum 
of SI., 31 10s. Od., 4:1., 4>l. 10s. Od., and 51. respectively, 
and, secondly, of an addition of about OftZ., O^d., Id., 
l^d., and l^d. (3, 6, 8, 10, and 12 Pfennige) for each 
contributory week. After long periods of contribution, 
therefore, the amount of an infirmity pension rises in 
strict proportion to the actual sums that have previously 
been paid in by the insured person. The minimum 
total pensions are 5/. 16*. 5d., 61. 6s. Od., 61. 14s. 5d., 
11. 2s. 2^d., and 11. lOs. Od. respectively ; and, after 
fifty years, or 2,500 contributory weeks, they amount 
to 9/. 5*. 5d., 131. 10s. Od., 161. 10s. Od., 191. 10s. Od., 
and 22Z. 10*. Od. 

The weekly payments made to obtain the benefits 
of this law, for both forms of pension jointly, are as 
follows in the five classes : about l^d. 2^d., 3d., 3^d., 
and 4irf. (14, 20, 24, 30, and 36 Pfennige). Insured 
women who marry, as well as widows and their children, 
obtain the return of half their contributions if 200 
have actually been paid in. 
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The total costs of this imperial insurance system 
are borne partly by the Empire and partly by the 
persons directly concerned. The Imperial Exchequer 
contributes a fixed donation of 2Z. 10*. Od. to each 
pension granted, either for old-age or infirmity (its 
outlay in this respect in 1901 being about 1,704,000^), 
and pays for that part of the contributions falling within 
that period, spent by each insured person in fulfilling 
his obligations to the State by service in the army or 
navy. The remainder is obtained from the employers 
and employed in the form of the above-mentioned 
weekly contributions paid equally by both, which are 
periodically so fixed as to cover the whole expenses of 
these insurance arrangements. The scheme is carried 
out by special insiu-ance institutions in each State 
or Province, which, however, are under the general 
control of the Imperial Insurance Department in Berlin. 
The latest complete statistical returns, which are for 
1898, give the total number of insured persons under 
the ' Sickness,' ' Accident,' and ' Infirmity and Old 
Age ' Laws as 9,230,000, 18,246,000, and 12,660,000 
respectively. 

On the whole, these three laws appear to have 
worked well, though there is reason to believe that 
many persons liable under the ' Infirmity and Old-Age 
Law ' escape from the legal obligation to insure. The 
first two have given general satisfaction, but the third 
at first called forth considerable opposition and criticism 
among some sections of the community. In 1890 
further efforts were made to improve the lives of the 
workpeople and their general welfare. The Emperor 
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' Abgeoednbtbnhaus,' Prussian, 

51 
Accident Insurance Law, 325 
Adalbert, Prince, first Prussian 

Admiral, 113 
Admiral Staff, 120 
Admiralty, Imperial, formed, 

119 
Agrarian dissatisfaction with 

commercial policy, 159, 162 
' Alliance of the Three Kings,' 

24 
Alsace ceded to France, 11; 

taken by Germany, 37 
Alsace-Lorraine incorporated as 

a ' Beichsland,' 42 ; railways 

bought from France, 171 
Altona joins German Customs 

Union, 140, 143 
' Amazone,' first ship of Prussian 

Navy, 112 
Angra Pequena colonised by 

Germany, 201 
Army, the, during the Germanic 

Confederation, 83 ; under the 

North German Confederation, 

85 ; present constitution, 87, 

91 ; ' Reserved Eights ' of 



South German States, 89, 90 ; 
Emperor's rights as supreme 
Commander, 92, 94; growth 
of, 94 ; universal compulsory 
service, 96 ; ' volunteers,' 99 ; 
cost of, 128, 300 

Aschaffenburg transferred to 
Bavaria, 19 

Assembly, Frankfort National, 
23, 24, 112, 172 

Augsburg a free town, 13 ; Diet 
retires to, 29 

Austerlitz, battle of, 13 

Austria, revolution in, 22 

Austrian and Prussian rivalry, 
24-26 

Austrian, Eussian, and British 
Alliance against France, 13 

Austro-German Society of In- 
land Waterways, 193 

' Autonomous ' tariff, 61-64 ; 
proposed, 149, 151 

Baden joins Napoleon I., 13 ; 
becomes a Grand Duchy, 14 ; 
secret alliance with Prussia, 
30 ; reserved rights under the 
Empire, 52 
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Bavaria fights for Napoleon I., 
13 ; reoeives the Tyrol and 
Vorarlberg, 13; Elector be- 
comes King, 14 ; secret agree- 
ment with Prussia, 30 ; rights 
independent of the Empire, 
52; primary education free, 
267 

Bavarian Army commanded by 
the King, 88 ; its expenditure 
independent of the Empire, 
90 ; has its own Court of Ap- 
peal, 90 

Bavarian Palatinate railways 
private undertakings, 180 

Bazaine, Marshal, besieged in 
Metz, 36 

Belgium, commercial treaty 
with, 157 

BerUn entered by Napoleon I., 
16 

' Bezirks-Eegierungen,' 260 

Bismarck appointed Prussian 
Prime Minister, 27 ; becomes 
Prussian Minister of Com- 
merce, 60; introduces pro- 
tective tariff, 61 ; advocates a 
strong Navy, 114 ; introduces 
a Tariff Bill, 144; favours 
Free Trade, 147 ; recommends 
protective tariff, 150 ; opposes 
Capri vi's commercial policy, 
158 ; supports natlonahsation 
of railways, 175, 177 ; views 
on colonial policy, 199, 208 ; 
favours compulsory insurance 
for working classes, 324 

Bismarck Archipelago, 207 

Bougainville Island, 244, 245 



Bremen a free town, 13 ; an- 
nexed to France, 17 ; joins 
German Customs Union, 143 

Bremerhaven a naval port, 122 

Buka Island, 245 

Bulow, Count von, supports 
development of Colonial Pos- 
sessions, 210 

' Bundesfeldherr,' 125 

Bundesrath, 31 ; constitution, 
46; consent necessary for 
declaration of war, 51 ; nomi- 
nates Court of Appeal, 60 

' BOrgerhohes Gesetzbuoh,' 70 

' Btirgersohulen," 269 



Camaroons, Germany colonises 
the, 203 ; statistics, 236 

Canal dues, 187 

Canals, German, State under- 
takings, 166 

' Capitulanten,' 100 

Caprivi's, Chancellor von, tariff 
treaties, 65, 168 

Caroline Islands purchased from 
Spam, 205, 244 

China, Expeditionary Force to, 
126 ; colonisation in, 247 

Choiseul Island, 244, 245 

Civil Code new Imperial, 80 

Civil rights, equal, for all sub- 
jects of the Empire, 44 

Colonial policy adopted, 197 ; its 
causes, 199 ; Bismarck's views, 
199, 208 ; Prince Hohenlohe's 
support, 210; under Count 
von Billow, 210 

Colonial statistics, 221 
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Colonial Trade Society, 224 

Colonial troops, German, 219 

Colonies, difference between 
German and British, 211 ; con- 
stitutional position of, 213-216 

Colonies, Western Pacific, 
statistics, 247 

Commerce, growth of Germany's 
foreign, 65 

Commercial Code, North Ger- 
man Confederation, 33 

Commercial treaty with Austria, 
156 ; with Russia, 160 

Compulsory education, 267 

Compulsory insurance for work- 
ing classes, 324 

Confederation of the Rhine, 14 ; 
dissolved, 17 

Congress of Vienna, 18 

Conscription, universal, 95 

Constitution, German, of 1871, 
41-51, 52, 63 ; as to army and 
navy, 86, 91, 95, 105; as to 
railways and waterways, 165, 
173, 187 ; as to Colonies, 213 

Constitutional government de- 
clared by Germanic Confeder- 
ation, 20 

Continuation schools, Prussian, 
269 

Corn duties, 153 

Council, German Federal, 31, 
46 

Court of Appeal, Imperial, 59 

Criminal Code introduced by 
North German Confederation, 
33 

Customs Law of 1818, Prussian, 
129, 131 



Customs Parliament, 137 
Customs Union Treaty, 33 
Cuxhaven a naval port, 122 

Damaealand a German colony, 
203 

Danzig shipbuilding-yard, 122 

Dar-es-Salaam, German dock at, 
124 

Debt of German Empire, 289 ; 
growth of, 295 

Delagoa Bay, subsidised steam- 
ship line to, 226 

Denmark defeated by Austria 
and Prussia, 27 

' Deutschland ' steamship, 75 

Diet, German, established at 
Frankfort, 20 ; opposed to 
constitutional government, 21 

Diplomatic representatives, 
States receiving foreign, 52 

Dortmund-Ems Canal, 189 

East African Steamship Com- 
pany, 75 

Economic position of Germany, 
55 

Education, German technical, 
282 ; commercial, 284 

Education in Prussia in 1808- 
18, 254; State control, 255; 
existing system, 264 ; elemen- 
tary education, 265 ; com- 
pulsory, 267; cost of, 285, 
311 ; free, 287 

Educational principles, 252 

Electric traction in Germany, 
181 
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Elementafy education in 
Frnssia, 265 

Emperor, William I. pro- 
claimed, 38 

Emperor cannot declare yfar 
independently, 51 ; his powers 
over Army, 92 ; over Navy, 120 

Empire, German, dissolved by 
Napoleon I., 15 

Employers' Liability Act, 326 

English commercial competi- 
tion, 148 

Erfurt, German National Par- 
liament meets at, 25 

' Ersatzreserve,' the, 97, 102 

Expenditure of the Empire, 
298; of Prussia, 311 

Export Unions, German, 69 



Factobt legislation, 324 

Federal Council. See Eundes- 
rath 

Fees for education, 286 

Financial resources of Germany, 
293 ; development, 295 

Foodstuffs, railway rates for, in 
times of famine, 174 

France claims German territory, 
34 

Francis II. resigns German 
crown, 15 

' Franckenstein clause ' of 
tariff law, 291 

Franco-Prussian War com- 
mences, 35 

Frankfort a free town, 13 ; part 
of German Confederation, 
19; seat of the Diet, 20; 



' Vorparlament ' meets at, 
23 ; incorporated in Prussia, 81 

Frankfort, Treaty of, 88, 144 

Frederick the Great, Navy of, 
110 

Frederick William III. joins 
Bussia against Napoleon, 17 

Frederick William IV. of Prussia 
refuses German Imperial 
Crown, 24 

Free towns reduced in number, 
13 

Free Trade movement in Ger- 
many, 144; Bismarck's ad- 
vocacy, 147 

French frontier advanced to 
Bhine, 12 

French retreat from Bussia, 17 

French Bevolution, effects of, 
on Germany 21 



Gahblino-tableb, public, sup- 
pressed, 59 
German East Africa, 208, 204 ; 
population and products, 227 
German East African Bailway 

Company, 230 
German Legations at BerUn, 48 
German South- West Africa, 

233 ; statistics, 234 
German State Bailway, first, 168 
German unification initiated, 33 
' Germania ' shipbiulding-yard, 

72 
Germanic Confederationformed, 
18; constitution and objects, 
19 ; dissolved, 29 ; North 
German Confederation formed 
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by Prussia, 31 ; its growth, 
32 ; Soutliem States ad- 
mitted, 38 
Gold standard adopted, 60 
Gravelotte, Battle of, 36 
Greece, commercial treaty with, 

161 
' Gross Admi]:al,' title assumed 

by William II., 120 
Gross-Lichterfelde cadets, 104 
Grosser-Kurfiirst of Branden- 
burg, 110 
Gymnasien, 271 



HAMBUKa a free town, 13; an- 
nexed to France, 17 ; restored, 
18 ; joins German Customs 
Union, 143 

Hamburg-American Steamship 
Company, 76 

Hankow, German settlement at, 
247 

Hanover given to Prussia, 14; 
created a kingdom, 19; an- 
nexed by Prussia, 31 

Hanse Towns, 17, 19; position 
and privileges of, 139 

Heligoland ceded to Germany, 
42 

' Herrenhaus,' Prussian, 51 

Hesse-Cassel ceded to Prussia, 
31 ; joins ZoUverein, 132 

Hesse-Darmstadt and Prussia, 
secret agreement between, 30 

Hohenlohe, Prince, attempts to 
form a Bailway Union, 175; 
favours colonial policy, 210 

Hungarian Bevolution, 25 



Impeeial Insurance Depart- 
ment, 326 

Imperial Naval Bill (1900), 303 

Imperial Bailway Office es- 
tablished by Bismarck, 179 

Imperial School Commission for 
Secondary Education, 253 

Industrial schools, 269, 270, 272, 
312 

Infirmity Insurance Law, 326 

Insurance, compulsory for work- 
ing classes, 324 

International Inland Water- 
ways Congress, 189 

Inter-State wars, 12 

Isabel Island, 244, 245 

Italy joins Prussia against 
Austria, 28 ; commercial 
treaty with, 157 

Jaluit Company, 219, 242 

Jasmund, first Prussian naval 
battle, 113 

Jena, Battle of, 16 

Jerome Buonaparte- made King 
of Westphalia, 16 

John, Archduke of Austria, head 
of German central Govern- 
ment, 23 

Kaiser Wilhelm Canal, 121 
' Kaiser Wilhelm II.' steamship, 

75 
Kaiser Wilhehns Land, 207 
Kiaochow, German naval sta- 
tion, 123, 248 
Kiel becomes a naval base, 114 ; 
' Germania ' Yard at, 72 
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Koniggratz, Battle of, 29 
Empp's Bhipbuilding-yord, 72 

Labour Congress at Berlin, 830 
• Landsturm,' 93, 96, 102* 
' Landwehr,' 96, 102 
Legislation, progress of, 58-60 ; 

on behalf of industrial classes, 

323 
Leipzig, Battle of, 17 
Lisbon, Treaty of, 232, 236 
London, Treaty of, 31 
Lorraine ceded to Germany, 87 
Liibeck a free town, 18 ; annexed 

to France, 17 
LUderitz, Herr, seeks German 

protection for Angra Fequena, 

201 
Lmi^ville, Peace of, 12 
Luxemburg, French attempt to 

purchase from Holland, 84; 

independence of, 42 

MacMahon, MaeshaIj, attempts 

to relieve Metz, 36 
Marianne Islands bought from 

Spain, 205, 244 
Marine Cabinet, 120 
Maritime progress, 71 
Mars-le-Tour, Battle of, 36 
Marshall Islands a German 

protectorate, 203, 242 
' Matricular contributions,' 291 
Mecklenburg States join 

ZoUverein, 187 
Mercantile marine, German, 75 
Metric weights and measures, 

imiform, 58 



Metz, siege of, 36 ; surrenders, 37 

Midland Canal, proposed 
Fmssian, 191 

Military relations of Federated 
States to Empire, 52, 89, 90 

Ministry of Marine, Prussian, 
founded, 113 

Moltke, General von, 86 

Mozambique, subsidised ship- 
ping line to, 226 

Muhesa-Tanga railway, German 
East Africa, 231 

Napoleon I. seizes Hanover, 
13 ; enters Vienna, 13 ; 
dissolves the German Em- 
pire, 15 ; captures Berlin, 16; 
retreats from Bussia, 17 ; 
abdicates, 18; escapes from 
Elba, 18 

Napoleon III. declares war 
against Prussia, 85 ; sur- 
renders to William I., 36 
deposed and retires to Eng- 
land, 37 

Nassau annexed by Prussia, 31 

National Assembly, Prussian, 
22 ; for Germany, 23 

National policy and develop- 
ment, 56 

Navigation Treaty with France, 
146 

Navy originally Prussian, 87 ; 
conscription, 104 ; Beserve, 
105 ; ' volunteers,' 106 ; de- 
velopment, 110 ; future 
strength, 117 ; constitutional 
position of, 124 ; cost of, 128, 
300 
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Navy BiU of 1898, 78 ; of 1900, 
303 

New Britain. See Bismarck 
Archipelago 

New Guinea, German settle- 
ment founded in, 203 ; charter 
granted to New Guinea Com- 
pany, 241 ; becomes German 
colony, 241 

New Ireland. See Bismarck 
Archipelago 

Nikolsburg, Prusso - Austrian 
peace preliminaries drawn up, 
29 

North German Confederation. 
See Germanic Confederation 

North German Lloyd Company, 
75 

Nuremberg a free town, 13 

' Obberealschulen,' 273 
Officers, Army, supply of, 103 
Old Age Insurance Law, 826 

Pacijtc, Western, Colonies, 
statistics, 247 

Paris taken by the Busso- 
German Alliance, 18; be- 
sieged by Germans, 37 

Paris Exhibition, German goods 
at the, 69 

Parliament, Imperial, 46 

Parliament, National, meets at 
Erfurt, 25 

Parliament, Prussian, 51 

Peace of Lundville, 12 

Peace of Paris, first, 18 ; second 
peace, 19 



Peace of Prague, 29 

Peace of Presburg, 13 

Peace of TUsit, 16 

Peace of Westphalia, German 
territory reduced by, 11 

Pelew Islands purchased, 205, 
244 

Poland, Prussian, given to 
Saxony, 16 

Political meetings prohibited, 21 

Pomerania ceded to Sweden, 11 ; 
given to Prussia, 19 

Population, growth of, 56 

Posen incorporated with Prussia, 
19 

Postal service subsidies, 75 

Postal Subsidy Bill, first, 72 

Prague, Peace of, 29 

Presburg, Peace of, 13 

Press censorship, German, iutro- 
duced, 21 ; abolished, 22 

Protectionist movement in 
Europe, 155 

Protective system, German, 61 ; 
induces foreign protests, 155 

Prussia declares war against 
Prance, 16 ; revolution in, 22 ; 
constitutional government 
established, 22 ; war with 
Austria, 28 ; secret alliance 
vrith South German States, 
30 
Prussian aggression, 12 ; rivalry 
with Austria, 24; foundation 
of Navy, 112; Ministry of 
Marine, 113 ; Customs Law of 
1818, 131 ; canal statistics, 
188; revenue, 307; expendi- 
ture, 311 

Z 
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Prussian State Hallway statis- 
tics, 183 ; passenger fores, 
185 ; goods rates, 186 



Bailwat privileges for German 
deputies, 50 

Bailways, German, mostly State 
property, 166; construction, 
167 ; want of uniformity, 171 ; 
legislation, 172 

' Bealgymnasien,' 273 

' Bealschulen,' growth of, 257 

' Beichsland,' Alsace-Lorraine 
incorporated as, 42 

Beichstag, 31, 46 ; its constitu- 
tion, 49 ; duration, 50 

' Beserratrechte ' of South Ger- 
man States, 52 

Beserve, Army, 98, 99, 101; 
Navy, 98, 105 

Bevenue of German Empire, 
288 ; Prussian, statistics, 807 

Bevolutions in Prussia and 
Austria, 22 

Bhine Confederation, 14 ; dis- 
solved, 17 

Bhine, improvement in naviga- 
tion, 190 

Boumania, commercial treaty 
with, 159 

Biigen transferred to Prussia, 111 

Bussia, French retreat from, 17 



Saabbsvceen, Battle of, 86 
Salzburg given to Bavaria, 17 
Samoan Islands, German posses- 
sions in, 205 



Savai Island, 245 

Saxony, Elector created King, 
16; Army commanded by 
King, 88 ; primary education 
free, 267 

Schleswig-Holstein, disputes 
concerning, 27 

School Commission for Secon- 
dary education. Imperial, 258 

School fees, 286 

Secondary education in Prussia, 
258 ; State supervision, 260 

Sedan taken by William I., 86 

' Seewehr," 98, 108 

Servia, commercial treaty with, 
159 

Seven Years' War, Navy during 
the, 110 

Sickness Insurance Law, 824 

Social reform legislation in Ger- 
many, 824 

Solomon Islands, German 
colonisation, 208 

South German States join 
Napoleon I,, 18 

South-West African Protec- 
torate, 208 

Spain, tariff war with, 160 

Spanish succession causes 
Franco-Prussian War, 8 

State railway system, advan- 
tages of, 177 

' Statthalter ' of Alsace-Lorraine, 
42 

Strasburg, Germans capture, 37 

Subsidies to shipping, 72, 75 

Swakopmnnd, 234 

Swedish Fomerania becomes 
Prussian, 19 
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Switzerland, commercial treaty 
with, 157 

Tanga-Muhesa railway,German 

East Africa, 231 
Tariff, Protective, 61, its effect 

on exports, 62-64 
Technical education in Ger- 
many, 282 
Teltow Canal, electrical haulage 

on, 191 
Thirty Years' War, results of, 

to Germany, 11 
Thuringia joins the Zollverein, 

132 
Tientsin, German settlement at, 

247 
Tilsit, Peace of, 16 
Togoland becomes a German 

colony, 203 ; statistics, 238 
Tonga Island, rights ceded to 

Britain, 206 
Torpedo-boats no longer built, 

123 
Trade Associations, 326 
Trade statistics, German, 66 
Treaty of Frankfort, 38, 144 
Treaty of Lisbon, 232, 236 
Treaty of London, 31 
Treaty of Navigation with 

France, 146 
Troops, German Colonial, 219 
Tsingtau, German Colonial free 

port, 249 
Tyrol transferred to Bavaria, 13 

Unification of Germany initi- 
ated, 33 



Universities, admission to, 276, 
281 ; representation in ' Her- 
renhaus,' 283 

Upingtonia (Boer republic) be- 
comes German protectorate, 
236 

Upolu Island, 245 

Upper Ehenish Palatinate trans- 
ferred to Bavaria, 19 

Usambara railway line, German 
East Africa, 231 



"Versailles, William I. pro- 
claimed German Emperor at, 
39 

Vienna, Congress of, 18 

' Volunteers,' army, 99; navy, 106 

Vorarlberg given to Bavaria, 13 

' Vorschulen,' 270 



Waterloo, Battle of, 19 

Water-transport, 187 

Western Pacific Colonies, sta- 
tistics, 247 

Westphalia, Jerome made King, 
16 

Westphalia, Peace of, 11 

WestphaUa and Berg become 
Prussian, 19 

Wilhelmshaven acquired by 
Prussia, 113 

Wilhelmshohe, Napoleon III. a 
prisoner at, 36 

William I. becomes King of 
Prussia, 26 ; captmres Napo- 
leon III., 36 ; proclaimed 
German Emperor, 38 
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William II.'s Edicts oonoeming 

the working olassea, 330 
Windhoek, 234 
Witn placed under German role, 

240; transferred to Britain, 

232 
Working classes in Germany, 

323 
Worth, Battle of, 86 
Wurtemberg assists Napoleon I., 

13 ; Elector created King, 14 ; 



secret agreementwith Prussia, 
30 ; independent rights under 
the Empire, 52 ; Army com- 
manded by the King, 88 
Wnrzburg given to Bavaria, 19 



ZoLLVBREiN established by Prus- 
sia, 21, 132; replaced by 
Customs Union Treaty, 8S, 
137 
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Merivale (Charles, D.D.). 

HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER 
THEEjMPIRE. Svols. Crown Svo, 
3-^'. 6d. each. 

THE FALL OF THE liOMAN RE- 
PUBLIC : a Short History of the Last 
Ci'iitiiry of the L'omnionwealth, 12mo, 

7*. «'/. 

GENERAL HISTORY OF ROME, 
from the Foundation of the City to 
the Fall of Augustulus, B.C. 753-a.d. 
476. With 5 Maps. Crown Svo, 
7.S. 6d. 

Montague.— THE ELEMENTS OF 
ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HIS- 
TORY. By F. G. Montague, M.A. 
Crown S\i,, 3s. 6'/. 

Nash.— THE GREAT FAMINE AND 
ITS t: A USES. By Vauohan Nash. 
With S Illustrations from Photographs 
by the Author, and a Map of India 
showing the Famine Area. Grown Svo, 



01iphant.-A DIARY OF THE SIEGE 
OF THE LEGATIONS IN PEKING 
DUi;iN(; THE SUMMER OF 1900. 
Hy NiuEL Olii'hant, With a Preface 
by Anukkw Lano, and a Map and Plans. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

Powell and Trevelyan. — THE 

PEASANTS' RISING AND THE LOL- 
LARDS : a Collection of Unpublished 
Documents, forming an Appendix to 
'England in the Age of Wyoliffe'. 
Edited by Edgar Powell and G. M. 
Trevelyan. Svo, 6.*. net. 

Randolph. -THE LAW AND POLICY 
OF ANNEXATION, with Special Refer- 
ence to the Philippines ; together with 
Observations on the Status of Cuba. By 
Carman F. Randolph: Svo, 9s. net. 
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Rankin.— THE MARQUIS D'ARGEN- 
SON AND RICHARD THE SECOND. 
Two Critical Essays by Reginald 
Rankin, M.A. 8vo, 10s. hd. net. 

Ransome.— THE RISE OF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENG- 
LAND. By Cyril Ransome, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 65. 

Seebohm.— THE ENGLISH VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY Examined in its Rela- 
tions to the Manorial and Tribal Systems, 
etc. By Frederic Seebohm, LL.D., 
F.S.A. With 13 Maps and Plates. 
8vo, 16s. 

Shaw.— A HISTORY OF THE ENG- 
LISH CHURCH DURING THE CIVIL 
WARS' AND UNDER THE COMMON- 
WEALTH, 1640-1660. Bv Wm. A. 
Shaw, Litt.D. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Sheppard. — THE OLD ROYAL 
PALACE OF WHITEHALL. By 
Edgar Sheppard, D.D. , Sub-Dean of 
H.M. Chapels Royal. With Full-page 
Plates and Illustrations in the Text. 
Medium 8vo. 

Smith. — CARTHAGE AND THE 
CARTHAGINIANS. ByR. BoswORTH 
Smith, M.A. With Maps, Plans, etc. 
Crown 8to, 3s. 6rf. 

Stephens.— A HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLDTION. By H. 
Morse Stephens. 8vo. Vols. I. and II. 
18s. each. 

Sternberg.— MY EXPERIENCES OF 
THE BOER WAR. By Adalbert 
Count Sternberg. With Preface by 
Lieut. -Col. G. F. R. Henderson. Cr. 
8to, 5s. net. 

Stubbs.— HISTORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF DUBLIN, from its 
Foundation to the End of the Eighteenth 
Centm-y. By J. W. Stobbs. 8vo, 12s. 6A 

Subaltern's (A) Letters to his 
Wife. (The Boer War.) Cr. 8vo,3s. M. 

Sutherland. -THE HISTORY OF 
AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, 
from 1606 - 1890. By Alexander 
Sutherland, M.A., and George 
Sutherland, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



Taylor.— A STUDENT'S MANUAL 
OF THE HISTORY OF INDIA. By 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I., etc. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6cf. 



Todd.— PARLIAMENTARY GOVERN- 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. 
By Alpheos Todd, LL.D. 8vo, 30s. net. 

Trevelyan.— THE AMERICAN RE- 
VOLUTION. Part I. 1766-1776. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, 
Bart. 8vo, 16s. 



Trevelyan.— ENGLAND IN THE AGE 
OF WYCLIFFE. By George Macau- 
lay Trevelyan. 8vo, 15s. 

Wakeman and Hassall.— ESSAYS 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY. Edited by Henry Oppley 
Wakeman, M.A., and Arthur Has- 
sall, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Walpole.— HISTORY OF ENGLAND- 
FROM THE CONCLUSION OF THE 
GREAT WAR IN 1815 TO 1858. By 
Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B. 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo, ^s. each. 

Wood-Martin.— PAGAN IRELAND: 
AN ARCH^OLOGICAL SKETCH. A 
Handbook of Irish Pre-Christian An- 
tiquities. By W. G. Wood-Martin, 
M.R.I. A. With 512 Illustrations. Crown 
8to, 15s. 



Wylie {James Hamilton, M.A.). 

HISTORY OP ENGLAND UNDER 
HENRY IV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I., 1899-1404, 10s. U. Vol. II., 
1405-1406, 15s. {out of print). Vol. 
111., 1407-1411, 15s. Vol. IV., 1411- 
1413, 21s. 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO 
THE DEATH OF JOHN HUS : being 
the Ford Lectures delivered in the 
University of Oxford in Lent Term, 
1900. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
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Bacon.— THE LETTERS AND LIFE OF 

FRANCIS KACMX, INCLUDING ALL 
HIS OCCASIONAL WORKS. K.lited 
l>y Ja.mkk Spedding. 7 vols. 8vo, £4 Is. 

Bagehot. -BIO (i K A P H I C A L 
STUDIES. Ky Waltkk Ba.-.ehot. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6'/. 

Blount.-THE i:Ef:OLI.ECTI0NS OF 
SIR EDWARD BLOUNT, IM.i-1901. 
Jotted down ami arranged by Stuart 
J. Reid, With Portraits. 8vo. 

Bowen.— EDWARD E. BOWEN ; a 
Memoir. By tlie Rev. the Hon. W 

BOWKN. 

Carlyle.— THOMAS CARLYLE : 
Hi.story of his Life. By James Anthi 
Froode. Crown 8vo. 1 795-1 M;i.'i. 'i 
voLs. 7v 1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 

Caroline, Queen.-CAROLINE THE 
ILLUSTRIOUS, QUEEN - CONSORT 
OF (iKoISGE li. AND SOMKTIME 
yUEEN-RE(;ENT: a Stndy of Her 
Life and Times. By W. H. WiLKIXs. 
With Portraits and other Illustrations. 

2 vols. .^vn. 

Crozier.— MY INNER LIFE: being a 
Chapter in Personal Evolution and 
Autobiography. By John Beattie 
Crozier, LL.D. 8vo, Hs. 

Dante.— THE LIFE AND WORKS OF 
DANTE ALLICHIERI : being an In- 
troduction to the Study of the ' Divina 
Comniedia'. By the Rev. J. F. Hii(;an, 
D.D. With Portrait. Svo, Vli. M. 

Danton.— LIFE OF DANTON. By A. 
H. Beesly. With Portraits. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

'De Bode. — THE BARONESS DE 
BODE, 1775-1.N03. By William S. 
Childe-Pembehtiin. With 4 Photo- 
gravure Portraits, etc. 8vo, 12s. 6'/. net. 

Duncan.- ADMIRAL DUNCAN. By 
The Earl of Casiperdown. With 3 
Portraits. Svo, 16s. 
Erasmus. 

LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 

By James Anthony Froude. Crown 

Svo, 3i. 6rf. 
THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, from 

his earliest Letters to his Fifty-first 

Year, arranged in Order of Time. 

By Frakcis JIobgas Nichols. 8vo, 

Ib.s. net. 



Faraday. -FARADAY AS A DIS- 
COVERER. By JohkTyndall. Crown 

Svo, 3s. «./. 

Foreign Courts AND FOREIGN 
HOMES. By A. M. F. Crown Svo, 8s. 

Fox.— THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAJIES FOX. By the 
Right Hon. Sir (!. 0. Treveltan, Bart. 

Lihmri) Edilum. Svo, ISs. 

C/u'tfji hAlitliui. Crown Svo, 3s. Qd. 

Granville. -SO MK RECORDS OF 
THE LATER LIFE OF HARRIET, 
COUNTESS GRANVILLE. By her 
Grand-daughter, the Hon. Mrs. Old- 
field. With 17 Portraits. Svo, 16s. net. 

Grey.-MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE 
GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-18S2. 
By Mandell Creiqhton, D.D., late 
Lord Bishop of London. With an 
Introduction by Sir Edward Grey, 
Bart. ; also Portraits and other Illus- 
trations. Cr. Svo. 

Hamilton.-LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON. By R. P. Graves. Svo, 
3 vols. 15s. each. Addendum. Svo, 
%d. sewed. 

Harro-w School Register (The). 

1801 - 1900. Second Edition, 1901- 
Edited by M. (!. Dauulish, Barrister, 
at- Law. Svo. 15.s\ net. 

Havelock. -- MEMOIRS OF SIR 
HENRY HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By 
John Clark A1 arshman. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6a. 

Haweis.— MY MUSICAL LIFE. By 
the Rev. H. R. Haweis. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations 
Grown Svo, 6.s'. net. 

Hiley.— MEMORIES OF HALF A 
CENTURY. By the Rev. R. W. HlLET, 
D.D. With Portrait. Svo, 1,^..*, 

Holroyd (Maria Josepha). 

THE GIRLHOOD OF MARIA JO- 
SEPHA HOLROYD (Lady Stanley 
of Alderley). Recorded in Letters of a 
Hundred Years Ago, from 1776-1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adeane. With 6 
Portraits. Svo, ISv. 

THE EARLY MARRIED LIFE OF 
MARIA JOSEPHA, LADY STAN- 
LEY OF ALDERLEY, FROM 1796. 
Edited by J. H. Adeane. With 10 
Portraits, etc. Svo, ISs. 
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Hunter. -THE LIFE OF SIR 
WILLIAM WILSON HUNTER, 
K.C.S.I. Author of 'The Annals of 
Rural Bengal,' 'A History of British 
India,' etc. By F. H. Skeinb. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 

Jackson.— STONEWALL JACKSON 
AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 
By Lieut.-Gol. G. F. R. Henderson. 
With 2 Portraits and 33 Maps and 
Plans. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 16s. net. 

Kerr.— HENRY SCHOMBERG KERR : 
Sailor and Jesuit. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell-Scott of Abbotsford. With 
2 Portraits. ' Crown 8vo, 65. ^d. net. 

Leslie.— THE LIFE AND CAM- 
PAIGNS OP ALEXANDER LESLIE, 
FIRST EARL OF LE VBN . By Ch akles 
Sanford Terry, M.A. With Maps 
and Plans. 8to, 16s. 

Luther.— LIFE OF LUTHER. By 
JnLios KosTUN. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. Crown 
8vo, 3s. m. 

Macaulay.— THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By 
the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Trevelyan, 
Bart. 
PopukiT Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 

2s. M. 
Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 12s. 
' Edinburgh ' Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 

Gs. each. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Marbot.— THE MEMOIRS OF THE 
BARON DE MARBOT. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 

Martineau.— JAMES MARTINEAU. 
A Biography and Study. By A. W. 
Jackson, A.M., of Concord, Massa- 
chusetts. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. 

Max MuUer (F.) 

MY AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Fragment. 
With 6 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

AULD LANG SYNE. Second Series. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. II. Biographical Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 



Meade.— GENERAL SIR RICHARD 
MEADE AND THE FEUDATORY 
STATES OF CENTRAL AND SOUTH- 
ERN INDIA. By Thomas Henry 
Thornton. With Portrait, Map and 
Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. Qd. net. 

Morris. -THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
MORRIS. By J. W. Mackail. With 
2 Portraits and 8 other Illustrations 
by E. H. New, etc. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 

On the Banks of the Seine.— By 

A. M. F., Authoress of 'Foreign Courts 
and Foreign Homes '. .Crnwn 8vo, 6s. 

Paget.— MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF 
SIR JAMES PAGET, BART., F.R.S., 
D.C.L., late Sergeant-Surgeon to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. Edited by 
Stephen Paget, one of his sons. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo, 
12s. 6d. net. 

Pearson.— CHARLES HENRY PEAR- 
SON, Author of ' National Life and 
Character'. Memorials by Himself, 
his Wife and his Friends. Edited by 
William Stebbing. With a Portrait. 
8vo, 14s. 

Place.— THE LIFE OF FRANCIS 
"LACE, 1771-1854. By Graham Wal- 
las, M.A. With 2 Portraits. 8vo, 12s. 

Ramaknshna : his Life and Sayings. 
By the Right Hon. F. Max Muller. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Rich. — MARY RICH (1625 - 1678), 
COUNTESS OP WARWICK: Her 
Family and Friends. By C. Tell 
Smith. With Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 

Eomanes.— THE LIKE AND LET- 
TERS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. - Written and 
Edited by his Wipe. With Portrait 
and 2 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

Russell. — SWALLOWFIELD AND 
ITS OWNERS. By Constance, Lady 
RnssELL of Swallow field Park. With 15 
Photogravure Portraits and 36 other 
Illustrations. 4to, 42s. net. 

Seebohm.— THE OXFORD REFOR- 
MERS—JOHN COLET, ERASSIUS, 
AND THOMAS MORE : a History of 
their Fellow-Work. By Frederic 
Seebohm. 8vo, 14s. 
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Shakespeare.— OUTLTNKS OF THE 
LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. U. 
Halliwei.t.-Phim.iI'PS. With illustra- 
tions ami Faesimilfs. 2 vols. Royal 

Tallen tyre.— THE WOMEN OF THE 
SALONS, and other French Portraits. 
By S. G. TAr.LENTVRE. With U Photo- 
gravHre Portraits. 8vo, 10s. 6i/. net. 



Victoria, Queen, 1S19-190I. By 
Richard K. Holmes, M.X'.O., F.S.A. 
Librarian to the Queen. New and 
Cheaper Edition. With a Supplementary 
Chapter, luiujiiui; the narrative to the 
end of the Qiiein's reign. With Photo- 
gravure Portrait. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 

Wellington.— LIFE OF THE DUKE 
OF WELLINGTON. Hv the Rev. G. R. 

GleiGj'M.A. Crown 8vo, 3.v. 6rf. 



Travel and Adventure, tlie Colonies, etc. 

Brassey (The Late Lauy). 



Arnold. SEA.S AND LA.XPS. By Sir 
Edwin Aunulu. With 71 Illustrations. 
Cniwn 8vo, 3.s. y'ul. 

Baker (Sir S. W.). 

EKillT YEAliS IN CEYLoN. With 
lUustiatiuns. Crown 8vo, 3,s'. •>/, 

THI-: RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. With ti Uluslrations. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. Cii/. 

Ball (.loHN), 

THE ALPlNt: (iUIDE. llecon.strncted 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine 
dull by W. A. B. CooLIDOE. 

Vol. I., THE WESTERN ALPS : the 
Alpine Region, Sooth of llie Rhone 
S'allev, from the Col de Tenda to 
the Siniplon Pass. With 9 New and 
Revised Maps. Crown S\o, VJs. net. 

Vol. II., THE CENTRAL ALI'S, 

North of the Rhone N'alley. from 

the Simplon I'a^s tn the Arlige 

^'alley. \^In prepurnii'iii. 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC, FUR TRAVEL- 
LERS IN THE ALPS: being a re- 
vi.sinn of the General Introduction to 
the 'Alpine Ciiiide' Crown ,S\o, .3.v. 
net. 

Bent.— THE RUINED CITIES OF MA- 
SHONALANII; being a Record of 
Excavation and Exploration in IM^l. 
By J. Theodore Bent. With 117 Il- 
lustrations. ■ Crown ,8vn, 3,s. 6i/. 



A Vt)YA(!K IN THE 'SUNBEAM'; 
OUR HOMI'lONTHE OCliAN FOR 
ELEVEN MONTHS. 



Illustrations. 

'Silrrr l.llu-iirii- 
Illustrations. 

I'lifjlihir Eilltin 

trations, Ito, 
S.-hiiul Eilili,,,,. 

tinns. Fcp. , '.; 

parchment. 



With Map and 66 
Crown Svo, 7s. 6il. 

Killiioii. With 66 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 

,1. With 60 lUus- 
6(/, sewed, Is. cloth. 

With 37 lUuatra- 
!.v. cloth, or 3s. white 



SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE 
EAST. 

(Jiihiiifl E'lii,,.,,. Witli 2 M.ijis and 
1)1 lUustratinns, Cr. Svo, 7.^. 6ri. 

I'.,l„itni Eilitin,,. With 103 Illus- 
trations. 4to, tj'/. sewed, Is. cloth. 

IN THE TRADES, 'I'HB TROPICS, 
AND THE 'ROARING FORTIES'. 

VahiiiH Eil'dUni. With Map and 220 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 7s. 6c?. 



Crawford. — SOUTH AMERICAN 
SKETCHES. By Robert Crawford, 
M.A. Crown Svo, ^s. 

Fountain.— THE GREAT DESERTS 
AND FORESTS OF NORTH 
AMERICA, By Padl Fountain. With 
a Pretaee by W. H. Ht'D.son, Author of 
' The Naturalist in La Plata,' etc. Svo, 
9s. 6(^. net. 
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Froude (James A. ). 

OCEANA: or England and her Colon- 
ies. With 9 Illuatrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. M. 

THE ENGLISH IN THE WEST IN- 
DIES : or, the Bow of Ulysses. With 
9 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
boards, 2s. M. cloth. 

Haggard. — A WINTER PILGRIM- 
AGE : Being an Account of Travels 
through Palestine, Italy and the Island 
of Cyprus, accomplished in the year 1900. 
By H. Rider Haggard. With 31 
Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo, 12s. 6rf. net. 

Heathcote.— ST. KILDA. By Nor- 
man Heathcote. With 80 Illustrations 
from Sketches and Photographs of the 
People, Scenery and Birds, by the 
Author. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Howitt.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls, Battlefields, 

' Scenes, illustrative of Striking Passages 
in English History and Poetry. By 
William Howitt. With 80 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. Qd. 

Knight (E. P.). 

THE CRUISE OF THE 'ALERTS'; 
the Narrative of a search for Trea- 
sure on the Desert Island of Trinidad. 
With 2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET : a 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kash- 
mir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, 
Gilgit, and the adjoining Countries. 
With a| Map and 54 Illustrations. 
Crown ovo, 3s. M. 

THE ' FALCON ' ON THE BALTIC : a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen 
in a Three-Touuer. With 10 Full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6(?. 

Lees.— PEAKS AND PINES: another 
Norway Book. By J. A. Lees. With 
63 Illustrations and Photographs by the 
Author. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 



Lees and Clutterbnek.-B.C. 1887 : 
A RAMBLE IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
By J. A. Lees and W. J. Cldtterbdck. 
With Map and 75 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Lynch. — ARMENIA : Travels and 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lynch. With 
197 Illustrations (some in tints) repro- 
duced from Photographs and Sketches 
by the Author, 16 Maps and Plans, a 
Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia 
and adjacent countries. 2 vols. Medi\im 
8vo, 42s. net. 

Wansen.— THE FIRST CROSSING OF 
GREENLAND. By Fridtjof Nansen, 
With 143 Illustrations and a Map. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Rice.- OCCASIONAL ESSAYS ON 
NATIVE SOOTH INDIAN LIFE. By 
Stanley P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 
8vo, 10s. M. 

Smith.— CLIMBING IN THE BRITISH 
ISLES. By W. P. Haskett Smith. 
With Illustrations by Ellis Carr and 
numerous Plans. 

Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo, 3s. net. 

PART II. WALES AND IRELAND. 
16mo, 3s. net. 

Stephen.-THE PLAYGROUND OF 
EUROPE (The Alps). By Leslie 
Stephen. With 4 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Three in Nor-way.- By Two of them. 
With a Map and 59 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. boards, 2.«. Qd. cloth. 

Tyndall (John). 

THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS: 
being a Narrative of Excursions and 
Ascents. An Account of the Origin 
and Phenomena of Glaciers, and an 
Exposition of the Physical Principles 
to which they are related. With 61 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6rf. net. 

HOURS OP EXERCISE IN THE 
ALPS. With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, 6s. 6rf. net. 
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Sport and Pastime. 
THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 

Editeil bv His Grace the (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., and 
A. E. T. WATSON. 

Complete in 29 Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 6b. net each Volume, or 9a. net 
each, half-bound In Leather, with gilt top. 



ARCHERY. By C. .). Loncman and 
Col. H. Walkdnd. Witli Contributions 
by Miss Lekh, Vi.-iiount Dillon, etc. 
Witli 2 Maps, 23 Plate.s, and 172 lUus- 
tI■ation^s in tlie Text. 

ATHLETICS. By Mont.m:de Shear- 
man. With Chapters on Athletics at 
School by W. Beacheb Thoma.s; 
Athletic Sports in Anieriea by C. H. 
Sherbill ; a Contribution on Paper- 
chasing by \V. Rye, and an Introduction 
by Sir RioHARD Webster, Q.C, M.P. 
With 12 Plate.s and 37 Illustrations in 
the Text. 



BIG GAME SHUOTlNc; 
Phillii'I's-Wollev. 



By Clive 



Vol. I. Africa and A.merica. 
With Contributions by Sir Samdel 
W. Bakeb, W. C. O.swell, F. C. 
Selods, ete. With 20 Plates anil 57 
Illustrations in the Text. 

Vol. II. Edrope, Asia, and the 
Arctic Regions. With Contri- 
butions by Lieut. -Colonel R. Hbbeb 
Percy, Major Algernon C. Hebeb 
Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. 

BILLIARDS. By Major W. BroaDFOOT, 
R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyd. Sydenham Dixon, W. "J. Ford, 
etc. With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations 
in the Tex-t, and numerous Diagrams. 

COURSING AND FALCONRY. By 
Harding Cox, Charles Urhardson, 
and the Hon. Gerald Lascelles. 
With 20 Plates and 55 lllustratious in 
the Text. 

CRICKET. By A. G. Steel and the Hon. 
R. H. Lyttelton. With Contributions 
by Andrew Lang, W. G. Grace, F. 
Gale, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 Illus- 
trations in the Text. 



CYCLING. By the Earl op Albemarlb 
and G. Lacy Hillier. With 19 Plates 
and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 

D.ANCIXC. By Mrs. Lilly Ghovb, 
F.R.G.S. With contributions by Miss 
Miduleton, The Hon. Mrs. Armytaob, 
etc. With Musical Examples, and 38 
Full-page Plate.s and 93 Illustrations in 
the Text. 

DBIVING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
DoKE OF Beaufort, K.G. With Con- 
tributions by A. E. T. Watson, The 
Earl of Onslow, etc. With 12 Plates 
and 54 Illustrations in the Text. 

FENCING, BOXING AND WREST- 
LING. By Walter H. Pollock, F. 
C. Grove, C. Prevost, E. B. Mitchell, 
and Walter Armstronq. With 18 
Plates and 24 lUu.stratlons in the Text. 

FISHING. By H. Cholmondblst- 

Pennell. 

Vol. I.— Salmon and Tboot. With 
Contriliutions by H. R. Francis, 
Major John P. Tbahernb, etc. With 
9 Plates and numerous lllustratious of 
Tackle, etc. 

Vol. II.— Pike and Other Coarse 
Fish. With Contributions by the 
Marqdls of Exeter, William 
Senior, G. Christopher Davis, etc. 
With 7 Plates and numerous Illustra- 
tions of Tackle, etc. 

FOOTBALL. — History, by Montague 
Shearman ; ThS As.sociation Game, 
by W. .1. Oaklet and G. O. Smith ; 
The Rugby Union Game, by Frank 
Mitchell. With other Contribu- 
tions by R. E. Macnaghten, M. C. 
Kemp, J. E. Vincent, Walter Camp 
and A. Sdtherland. With 19 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 

THE BADMINTON LIBRARY— coMfntj^^. 

Edited by His Grace the (Eighth) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, E.G., and 
A. B. T. WATSON. 

Complete In 29 Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, Price 6s. net each Volume, or 9s. net 
each, half-bound In Leather, with gilt top. 



GOLF. By Hohaoe G. Hutchinson. 
With Contributions by the Et. Hon. A. 
J. Balfoob, M. p. , Sir Walter Simpson, 
Bart., Andrew Lang, etc. With 32 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 

HUNTING. By His Grace the (Eighth) 
DoKE OF Beaufort, K.G., and Mow 
BKAY Morris. With Contributions by 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. Longman, 
etc. With 6 Plates and 54 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

MOUNTAINEERING. By C. T. Dent. 
With Contributions by the Right Hon. 
J. Brtce, M.P., Sir Martin Conway, 
D. W. Preshfield, C. B. Matthews, 
etc. With 13 Plates and 91 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

POETRY OF SPORT (THE). Selected 
by Headlet Peek. With a Chapter 
on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
Andrew Lang, and a Special Preface 
to the BADMINTON LIBRARY by 
A. E. T. Watson. With 32 Plates and 
74 Illustrations in the Text. 

RACING AND STEEPLE-CHASING. 
By the Earl of Suffolk and Berk- 
shire, W. G. Craven, the Hon. F. 
Lawley, Arthur Coventry, and A. E. 
T. Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 
Illustrations in the Text. 

RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
Robert Weir, J. Moray Brown, T. 
F. Dale, the late Duke of Beaufort, 
the Earl of Suffolk and Berkshire, 
etc. With 18 Plates and 41 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. 

ROWING. By R. P. P. RowE and C. M. 
Pitman. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. Sebocold and P. C. Beqg; 
Metropolitan Rowing by S. Le Blanc 
Smith ; and on PUNTING by P. W. 
Squire. With 75 Illustrations. 

SEA FISHING. By John Biokerdyke, 
Sir H. W. Gobe-Booth, Alfred C. 
Haemsworth, and W. Senior. With 
22 Full-page Plates and 175 Illustrations 
in the Text. 



SHOOTING. 

Vol. I.— Field and Covert. By Lobd 

Walsingham and Sir Ralph Payne- 

Gallwey, Bart. With Contributions 

by the Hon. Gerald Lasoelles and 

A. J. Stuart-Wortley. With 11 
Plates and 95 Illustrations in the Text. 

Vol. II.— Moor and Marsh. By 
Lord Walsinghaii and Sir Ralph 
Payne-Gallwey, Bart. With Con- 
tributions by Lord Lovat and Lord 
Charles Lennox Kerb. With 8 
Plates and 57 Illustrations in the Text. 

SKATING, CURLING, TOBOGGANING. 
By J. M. Heathoote, C. G. Tebbutt, 
T. Maxwell Witham, Rev. John 
Kerr, Obmond Hake, Henby A. 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 
Illustrations in the Text. 

SWIMMING. By Abohibald Sinclair 
and William Henry, Hon. Sees, of the 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates 
and 112 Illustrations in the Text. 

TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, RACKETS 
AND FIVES. By J. M. and C. G. 
Heathcote, E. 0. Pleydell-Bouverie, 
and A. C. Ainger. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. Lyttelton, W. C. 
Marshall, Miss L. DoD, etc. With 12 
Plates and 67 Illustrations in the Text. 

YACHTING. 
Vol. I.— Cruising, Construction of 
Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting-Out, etc. By Sir Edward 
Sullivan, Bart., the Earl of Pem- 
broke, Lord Bbassey, K.C.B., C. 

B. Seth-Smith, C.B., G. L. Watson, 
R. T. Pbitohett, E. p. Knight, etc. 
With 21 Plates and 93 Illustrations 
in the Text. 

Vol. II. — Yacht Clubs, Yachting in 
Amebica and the Colonies, Yacht 
Uacino, etc. By R. T. Pritchett, 
the Marquis of Dufperin and Ava, 
K.P., the Earl of Onslow, James 
MoFerran, etc. With 35 Plates and 
160 Illustrations in the Text. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 
FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 

Edited by A. E. T. Watson. 

Crown 8vo, price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 

Tlf<' Volmnes are also issued half -bini ltd in Leather, witk gift top. Tlie price ean 
be hadfritm all Bookseller.^. 

RED DEER. Natural History, by the 
I Rev. H. A. Macphbrson ; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by Cameron of Lochiel ; Stag 
HoxTiNi:, by \'i3C0unt Ebrinoton ; 
Cookery, liy Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations. Ciown 8vo, 6». 

THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
Gathorne-Hardt. With Chapters on 
the Law of Salmon Fishing by Claud 
DiiooLAs Pennant; Cookery, by Alex- 
ander Innes Shand. With 8 lUnstra- 
tioua. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

THE TROUT. By the Marquess of 
Giianhy. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of lYout by Col. H. Custance ; and 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6«. 

THE RABBIT. By James Edmund 
Hartino. Cookery, by Alexander 
Innes Shand. With 10 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

PIKE AND PERCH. By William Senior 
(' Redspinner,' Editor of the Field). 
With Chapters by John Bickerdyke 
and W. H. Pope. Cookery, by Alex- 
ander Innes Shand. With 12 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



THE PARTRIDGE. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphehson ; 
Shooting, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookery, by Geohqb Saintsbury. 
With 11 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the Text. Crown 8vo, 5v. 

THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Rev. H. A. .Macphehson; Shout- 
ing, by A. J. Stuart-Wortley ; 
Cookehv, by Gkohge Saintsbury. 
Witli 13 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams in the 'l.-xt. Crown 8vo, as. 

THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 
by the Rev. H. A. Macphersos ; Shoot- 
INQ, by A. J. Stuart-Woutlev ; 
Cookery, by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With 10 Illustrations and various Dia- 
grams. Crown S\o, .5.^. 

THE HARE. N vtukal Hl.^TORY, by the 
Rev. H. A. Mai'pherson ; Shooting, 
by the Hon. Gerald Lascelles; 
CouKsixo, by Charles Richardson; 
HuNTLNO, by J. S. Gibbons and G. H. 
Longman; Cookery, by Col. Kenney 
Herbert. With 9 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 



Bickerdyke.— DAYS OF MY LIFE 
ON WATER, FRESH AND SALT: 
and other papers. By John Bicker- 
dyke. With Photo-Etching Frontis- 
piece and 8 Full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Blaokburne.— MR. BLACKBURNES 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, An- 
notated and Arranged by Himself. 
Edited, with a Biographical Sketch 
and a brief History of Blindfold Chess, 
by P. Anderson Graha-m. With Por- ' 
trait of Mr. Blackbume. 8vo, 7s. 6('. 
net. 



CaTvthorne and Herod.— ROYAL 

ASCOT: its History and its Associa- 
tions. By George .Iames Cawthorne 
and Richard S. Herod. With 82 
Plates and 106 Illustrations in the Text 
Demy 4to, £.1 lis. 6d. net. 

Dead Shot (The) : or, Sportsman's 
Complete Guide. Being a Treatise on 
the use of the Gun, with Rudimentary 
and Finishing Lessons in the Art of 
Shooting Game of all kinds. Also 
Game-driving, Wildfowl and Pigeon- 
Shooting, Dog-breaking, etc. By 
Marksman. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 



Ellis.— CHESS SPAKKS ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. Er.Lis, M.A. 8vo, 
4s. U. 

rolkard.— THE WILD-FOWLEE : A 
Treatise ' on Fowling, Ancient and 
Modern, descriptive also of Decoys and 
Flight-ponds, Wild-fowl Shooting, 
Gunning- punts. Shooting-yachts, etc. 
Also Fowling in the Feus and in For- 
eign Countries, Rock-fowling, etc., etc. 
By H, C. FOLKARD. With 13 Engrav- 
ings on Steel, and several Woodcuts. 
8vo, 12s. M. 

Ford. — MIDDLESEX COUNTY 
CRICKET CLUB, 18B4-1899. Written 
and Compiled by W. J. Ford (at the 
request of the Committee of the County 
CO.). With Frontispiece Portrait of 
Mr. V. E. Walker. 8vo, 10s. net. 

Ford.— THE THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE OF ARCHERY. By Horace 
Ford. New Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Rewritten by W. Butt, M.A. 
With a Preface by C. J. Longman, M.A. 
8vo, 14s. 

Francis.— A BOOK ON ANGLING; 
or, Treatise on the Art of Fishing in 
every Branch ; including full illustrated 
List of Salmon Flies. By Francis 
Francis. With Portrait and Coloured 
Plates. Crown 8vo, 15s. 

Fremantle.— THE BOOK OF THE 
RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. Fre- 
mantle, Major, 1st Bucks V.R.C. 
With numerous Illustrations and Dia- 
grams. 8vo. 

Gathorne-Hardy.— AUTUMNS IN 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND 
GUN. By the Hon, A. E. Gathorne- 
Hardy. With 8 Illustrations by 
Archibald Thoebcrn. 8vo, 6s. net. 

Graham. — COUNTRY PASTIMES 
FOR BOYS. By P. Anderson Gra- 
ham. With 252 Illustrations from 
Drawings and Photographs. Crown 
8vo, gilt edges, 3s net. 

Hutchinson.- THE BOOK OF GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. 
Hutchinson. With Contributions by 
Miss Amy Pascoe, H. H. Hilton, 
J. H. Tatlor, H. J. Whigham and 
Messrs. Sutton & Sons. With 71 
Portraits from Photographs. Large 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d net. 



Lang.— ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
Andrew Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(i. 
Lillie (Arthur). 
CROQUET: its History, Rules and 
Secrets. With 4 Full-page lUu-stra- 
tions, 15 Illustrations in the Text, and 
27 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
CROQUET UP TO DATE. Containing 
the Ideas and Teachings of the Lead- 
ing Players and Champions. With 
Contributions by Lieut.-Col. the Hon. 
H. Needham, C. D. Locock, etc. 
With 19 Illustrations (15 Portraits) 
and numerous Diagrams. 8vo, 10s. 6rf. 
net. 
Loooek.— SIDE AND SCREW :^ being 
Notes on the Theory aud Practice of the 
Game of Billiards. By C. D. LocooK. 
With Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Longman.— CHESS OPENINGS. By 
Frederick W. Longman. Fcp. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 
Mackenzie.- NOTES FOE HUNTING 
MEN. By Captain Gortlandt Gordon 
Mackenzie. Crown 8vo. 
Madden.— THE DIARY OF MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of 
Shakespeare and of Elizabethan Sport. 
By the Eight Hon. D. H. Madden, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of 
Dublin. 8vo, 16s. 
Maskelyne.— SHARPS AND PLATS : 
a Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and 
Skill. By Johx Nevil Maskelyne, of 
the Egyptian Hall. With 62 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Millais. — THE WILD-FOWLBR IN 
SCOTLAND. By John Guillb Mil- 
lais, F.Z.S., etc. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure by Sir J. E. MiLLAIS, 
Bart., P.R.A. 8 Photogravure Plates, 
2 Coloured Plates, and 50 Illustrations 
from the Author's Drawings and from 
Photographs. Royal 4to, 30s. net. 
Modern Bridge.— By ' Slam '. With 
a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as 
adopted by the Portland and Turf 
Clubs. 18mo, 3s. %d. 
Park.— THE GAME OF GOLF. By 
William Park, Jun., Champion 
Golfer, 1887-89. With 17 Plates and 
26 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 
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Sport and Pastime — continued. 



Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ralph, Bart). 

LETTEltS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(First Series). On the choice and 
Use of a Gun. With 41 Illustrations. : 
Crown Svo, Is. %<K \ 

LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS 
(Second Series). On the Production, I 
Preservation, and Killing of Game. 
With Directions in Shooting Wood- 
Pigeons and Breaking-in Retrievers. 
With Portrait and 103 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 12a. 6rf. 

LETTERS TO YOUNCJ SHOOTERS 
(Third Slti'^s). Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl that 
are Rare or Common to the British 
Islands, with C^uiplete Directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the (Joast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Cr. 
Svo, IS.-. 



Pole.— THE THEORY OF THE MOD- 
ERN SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHIST. 
By William Pole, F.R.S. Fcp. Svo, 
'2s. net. 



Proctor.— HOW TO PLAY WHIST: 
with the Laws and Etiquette of Whist. 
By Rn HARD .\. Proctor. Crown Svo, 
3s. net. 



Ronalds.— THE FLY-FISHER'S EN- 
TOMOLOGY. By Alfred Ronalds. 
With 20 Coloured Plates. Svo, 14*. 



Selous. — SPORT AND TRAVEL, 
EAST AND WEST. By FREDERICK 
COORTENEY Selods. With 18 Plates 
and 35 Illustrations in the Text. Med- 
ium Svo, \'ls. GJ. net. 



Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy. 

LoaiC, RHETORIC, P.sVCHOLOay, ETC. 



Abbott.— THE ELEMENTS OF LOGIC. 
By T. K. Abbott, B.D. 12mo, 3s. 

Aristotle. 

THE ETHICS: Greek Text, Illustra- 
ted with Ess;iy and Notes. By Su- 
Alexander i;rant, Bart. 2 vols. 
Svo, 32s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTO- 
TLE'S ETHICS. Books I.-IV. (Book 
X., c. vi.-i.x. in an Appendix.) With 
a continuous Analysis and Notes. 
By the Rev. E. Mooke. D.D. Crown 
Svo, 10s. 6(7. 

Bacon (Francis). 

COMPLETE WORKS. Edited by R. 
L. Ellis, James Spedding and D. D. 
Heath. 7 vols. Svo, £3 ISs. _6rf. 



Bacon (FllAtlCia)— ami inved. 

LETTERS AND LIFE, including all 
hi.s occasional Works. Edited by 
James Spedding. 7 vols. Svo, 
=£4 4s, 



THE ESSAYS : With Annotations. By 
Richard Whately, D.D. Svo, 10«. 6rf. 

THE ESSAYS: With Notes by F. 
Storr and C. H. Gibson. Crown 
Svo, 3s. M. 



THE ESSAYS: With Introduction, 
Notes and Index. By E. A. Abbott, 
D.D. 2 vols. Fcp. Svo, 6s. The 
Text and Index only, without Intro- 
duction and Notes, in one volume; 
Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy — continued. 

Green (Thomas Hill).— THE WORKS 
OF. Edited by R. L. Nettleship. 
Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 

8vo, 16s. each. 
Vol. m. Miscellanies. With Index to 

the three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo, 

21s. 
LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES 

OP POLITICAL OBLIGATION. 

With Preface by Bernard BosaN- 

QnET. 8vo, 5s. 

Gurnhill.— THE MORALS OP SUI- 
CIDE. By the Rev. J. GnBNHiLL, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.). 
TIME AND SPACE : a Metaphysical 
8vo, 16s. 



Bain (Alexander). 

DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING 
PHILOSOPHICAL TOPICS: being 
Articles reprinted from ' Mind '. 

[In the press. 

MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE : a 
Compendium of Psychology and 
Ethics. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Or Separately, 

Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. Crown 
8vo, 6s. M. 

Part IL THEORY OP ETHICS 
AND ETHICAL SYSTEMS. Cr. 
8vo, is. Gd. 

LOGIC. Part I. Deduction. Crown 
8vo, 4s. Part II. Induction. Crown 
8vo, 6s. M. 

THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
8vo, 15s. 

THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
8to, 16s. 

PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8vo, 25. 

Bray.— THE PHILOSOPHY OP NE- 
CESSITY: or, Law in Mind as in 
Matter. By Charles Brat. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

Crozler (John Beattib). 

CIVILIZATION AND PROGRESS: 
being the Outlines of a New System 
of Political, Religious and Social 
Philosophy. 8vo, 14s. 

HISTORY OP INTELLECTUAL DE- 
VELOPMENT : on the Lines of Mod- 
ern Evolution. 

Vol. 1. 8vo, 14s. 

Vol. II. (In preparation.) 

Vol. III. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 



Davidson.— THE LOGIC OF DE- 
FINITION, Egilained and Applied. 
By William L. Davidson, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 



THE THEORY OP PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLEC- 
TION. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. 

THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERI- 
ENCE. Book I. General Analysis 
of Experience ; Book II. Positive 
Science ; Book III. Analysis of 
Conscious Action ; Book IV. The 
Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo, 36s, net. 

Hume. — THE PHILOSOPHICAL 

WORKS OF DAVID HUME. Edited 
. by T. H. Green and T. H. Grose. 4 

vols. 8vo, 28s. Or separately. Essays. 

2 vols. 14s. Treatise of Human Nature, 

2 vols. 145. 

Hutchinson DREAMS AND THEIR 

MEANINGS. By Horace G. Hutchin- 
son. With many Accounts of Ex- 
periences sent by correspondents, and 
Two Chapters contributed mainly from 
the Journals of the Psychical Research 
Society, on Telepathic and Premonitory 
Dreams. 8vo, 9s. 6cJ. net. 

James.— THE WILL TO BELIEVE, 
and Other Essays in Popular Philosophy, 
By William Jambs, M.D., LL.D., etc. 
Crown, 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

Justinian.-THE INSTITUTES OF 
JUSTINIAN : Latin Text, chiefly that 
of Huschke, with English Introduction, 
Translation, Notes and Summary. By 
Thomas C, Sandabs, M.A. 8vo, 18s. 
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Eant (Immanuel). 

CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON , 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE 
THEORY OF ETHICS. Translated 
by T. K. Abbott, B.D. With .Memoir. 
8vo, \2s. M. 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
THE METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 
Translated by T. K. Abbott, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, Zs. 

INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND 
HIS ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN 
SUBTILITY OF THE FOUR 
FIGURES. Translated by T. K. 
Abbott. 8vo, 6.<. 

Kelly.— GOVERNMENT OR HUMAN 
EVOLUTION. Bv Edmond Kelly, 
M.A., F.G.S. Vol.'l. Justice. Crown 
8vo, 7.^. 6(i. net. Vol. II. CoUectiviam 
and ludiTidualism. Cr. 8vo, 10s. 6(/. net. 

Killiek.— HANDBOOK TO MILLS 
SYSTEM OF LOGIC. By Rev. A. H. 
KILLICK, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6(/. 

Ladd (Gboboe TEDMsaLL). 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8vo, 21s. 

OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSY- 
CHOLOGY : a Text-Book of Mental 
Science for Colleges and Normal 
Schools. 8vo, 12s. 

OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 8to, 12s. 

PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 6d. 

Lecky.— THE MAP OP LIFE: Con- 
duct and Character. By William 
Edward Hartpole Lbokt. Library 
Edition, 8vo, 10s. 6d. Cabinet Edition, 
Crown 8yo, 5s. net. 

Lutoslawski.— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO'S LOGIC. With 
an Account of Plato's Style and of the 
Chronology of his Writings. By Wm- 
CENTT Ldtoslawski. 8vo, 21s. 

Max MtiUer (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8vo, 

21s. 
THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 

PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 18s. 
THREE LECTURES ON THE VE- 

DANTA PHILOSOPHY. Cr. 8vo, 5s. i 



Mill (John Stdart). 

A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. Cr. 8vo, 3«. 6rf. 

OX LIBERTY. Crown 8vo, Is. 4-/. 

CONSIDERATIONS ON REPKESBN- 
TATIVK GOVERN.MENT. Crown 
S\o, 2s. 

UTILlTAKIANISiM. 8vo, 2s. U. 

EXAMINATION OP SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo, 
16s. 

NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RE- 
LIGION AND THEISM. Three 
Essays. 8vo, 5s. 

Monck.— AN INTRODUCTION TO 
LOiilC. By William IlEhRY S. 
.Monck, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5.<. 

Myers. - HUMAN PERSONALITY, 
and its Survival of Bodily Death. By 
Fhedeiiic \V. H. Myers, M.A. 2 vols. 

«vn. 

Richmond. — THE MIND OF A 
CHILD. By Ennis Richmond, Author 
of ' Bojyliood ' and ' Through Boyhood 
to Manhood '. Crown 8vo. 

Komanes.— MIND AND MOTION 
AND MONISM. By Georqe John 
Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 

is. 16,1. 

Sully (James). 

THE HUMAN MIND : a Text-l>ook of 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 

OUTLINES OF PSYCHOLOGY. Cr. 
8vo, 9s. 

THE TEACHER'S HANDBOOK OP 
PSYCHOLOGY. Crown 8vo, 6«. U. 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 8vo, 
10s. 6d. 

CHILDREN'S WAYS : being Selections 
from the Author's ' Studies of Child- 
hood '. With 2.5 niustritions. Crown 
8vo, 4s. ^j»:/. 

Sutherland.— THE ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF THE MORAL IN- 
STINCT. By Alexander SoTHBRLAiro, 
.M.A. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

Swinburne.— PICTURE LOGIC: an 
Attempt to PopuIari.se the Science of 
Reasoning. Bv Alkbed JaHES Swin- 
bdrne, M.A.' With 23 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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Thomas. — INTUITIVE SUGGES- 
TION : a New Theory of the Evolution 
of Mind. By J. W. Thomas, Author of 
' Spiritual Law in the Natural World,' 
etc. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

Webb.— THE VEIL OF ISIS ; a Series 
of Essays on Idealism. By Thomas B. 
Webb, LL.B., Q.C. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Weber.— HISTORY OP PHILOSO- 
PHY. By Alfred Webee, Professor 
in the University of Strasburg. Trans- 
lated by Frank Thilly, Ph.D. 8vo, 16s. 

Whately (Archbishop). 
BACON'S ESSAYS. With Annotations. 

8vo. 10s. 6rf. 
ELEMENTS OP LOGIC. Crown 8vo, 

4s. U. 
ELEMENTS OP EHETOKIC. Crown 

8vo, 4s. ed. 



ZeUer (Dr. Edward). 

THE STOICS, EPICUREANS, AND 

SCEPTICS. Translated by the Rev. 

0. J. Reiohel, M.A. Crown 8vo, 15s. 
OUTLINES OP THE HISTORY OF 

GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Trauslated 

by Sarah P. Alleyne and Evelyn 

Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Cr. 8vo, IDs. &d. 
PLATO AND THE OLDER ACA- 
DEMY. Translated by Sarah F. 

Alletne and Alfred Goodwin, B. A. 

Crown 8vo, 18s. 
SOCRATES AND THE SOCRATIC 

SCHOOLS. Translated by the Rev. 

0. J. Reichel, M.A. Cr. 8vo, 10s. M. 
ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER 

PERIPATETICS. Translated by B. 

P. C. COSTELLOB, M.A., and J. H. 

MuiEHEAD, M.A. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 24s. 



STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 



A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY. By G. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. Qd. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. By John Eickaby, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By John 
RiCKABY, S.J. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

LOGIC. By Richard F. Clarke, S.J. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 



MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND 
NATURAL LAW). By Joseph Rick- 
ABY, S.J. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

NATURAL THEOLOGY. By Bernard 
BOEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo, 6s. 6rf. 

PSYCHOLOGY. By Michael Maheb, 
S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Crown 
8vo, 6s. ed. 



History and Science of Languas:e, etc. 



Davidson.— LEADING AND IM- 
PORTANT ENGLISH WORDS : Ex- 
plained and Exemplified. By William 
L. Davidson, M.A. Fop. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Parrar.— LANGUAGE AND LAN- 
GUAGES. By F. W. Fa-rrar, D.D., 
Dean of Canterbury. Crown 8vo, Qs. 

Graham. — ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
Classifted and Explained : with Practical 
Exercises. By G. P. Graham. Pep, 
8vo, 6s. 

MaxMuUer(F.). 

THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, \0s. 



Max Miiller (P.) — continued. 

BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IIL ESSAYS ON 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

LAST ESSAYS. First Series. Essays 
on Language, Folklore and other 
Subjects. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Roget.— THESAURUS OP ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and Assist in Lite- 
rary Composition. By Petek Mare 
Roget, M.D.,P.R.S. With full Index. 
Cr.jSvo, 10s. 6d. 
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Political Economy and Economics. 



Ashley(W. ,1.). 



Macleod (IIknky Uunninu)- 



out. 



ENGlJSIl Et'dNllMle' lIlSTUliV 
AND THEORY. Crown 8to, Part 
I.,5.v. Part II., 10.S-. 6rf. | 

SURVEYS, HISTORIC .\ND ECONO- 
,MIC. Crown Svo, 9s. net. 



Bagehot.— ECONOMIC STUDIES. By 
WALTER Baoehot. Crown 8vo, 3*. ti;'. 



Barnett. — PRACTICABLE SOCIAL- 
ISM. Essays on Social Reform. Hy 
Samuel A. and Henrietta Barnett. 
Crown 8vo, ii.~. 



Devas.— A MANUAL OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By C. S. Devas, M.A. 
Crown Svo, "s. i'u/. {Sl.miihiirM I'hibi- 



Lawrence. — LOCAL VARIATHiNS 
IN WA(;ES. By F. W. Lawhknce, 
M.A. With Index and IS .Map,s and 
Diagrams. 4to, 8s. 6r'. 



Leslie. -ESSAYS ON POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. By T. E. Cliffe Leslie, 
Hon. LL.D., Dubl. Svo, lOs. %d. 



Macleod (Henby Ddnotho). 

ECONOMICS FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. 
Svo, 2s. 

THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS. 
2 vols. Crown Sv.', 3s. 6'/. each. 

BIMETALLISM. Svo, 5s. net. 



THE TIIKOKV OF CREDIT. 8vu. 
In 1 vol. 30.V. net; or separately, 
Vol. I., 10.f. net. Vol. II., Part I., 
10s. net. Vol. II., Part II., 10s. net. 



INDIAN CURRENCY, 
net. 



Svo, 2s. M. 



By 



Mill.— POLITICAL ECONOMY 
John Stdabt Mill. 

P„jni!nr Ki/ilioii. Crown Svo. 3s. 6rf, 
Lihrimi F/llll«,i. 2 vols. Svo, 30s. 



Mulhall. - INDUSTRIES AND 
WEALTH OF NATIONS. By Mich- 
ael G. Mulhall, F.S.S. With 32 
Diagrams, (irnwji Svo, 8s. (if^. 



Spahr. — AMKIUCA'S WORKING 
PEOPLE. By Charlks B. Spahh. 
Crown Svo, 5s. net. 



Symes.- POLITICAL ECONOMY: a 
Sliort Text-boo]£ of Political Economy. 
With Problems lor sohition. Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary chapter on Socialism. By 3. E. 
Symes, M.A. Crown Svo, 2s. M. 



Toynbee.— LECTURES ON THE IN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
18th century in EN(iLAND. By 
Arnold Toynbee. Svo, 10s. M. 



Webb (Sidney and Beatrice). 

THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNION- 
ISM. With Map and Bibliography. 
Svo, ISs. 



THE ELEMENTS OF BANKING. Cr. 
Svo, 3s. M. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING. Vol. I. Svo, 12s. 
Vol, II. Us, 



INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. Svo, 
25s. net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUS- 
TRY : Essays. 8vo, 7». 6rf, 
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Evolution, Anthropology, etc. 



Clodd (Edward). 
THE STORY OP CREATION : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Il- 
lustrations. Crown 8vo, 3.s. Gd. 
A PRIMER OP EVOLUTION : being 
a Popular Abridged Edition of 'The 
Story of Creation'. With Illustra- 
tions. Pep. 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Lubbock.— THE ORIGIN OP CIVIL- 
ISATION, and the Primitive condition 
of Man. By Sir J. LnsBOOK, Bart., M.P. 
(Lord Avebury). With 5 Plates and 20 
Illustrations. 8vo, 18s. 

Romanes (George John). 

ESSAYS. Edited by C. Lloyd Mor- 
gan. Crown Svo, 5s. net. 

AN EXAMINATION OP WEISM ANN- 
ISM. Crown Svo, 6s. 



Romanes (George i OB's)—cimtinued. 
DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: 
an Exposition of the Darwinian 
Theory, and a Discussion on Post- 
Darwinian Questions. 
Part I. The Darwinian Theory. 
With Portrait of Darwin and 125 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 10s. Sd. 
Part II. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Heredity and Utility. With 
Portrait of the Author and 5 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8to, 10s. id. 
Part III. Post-Darwinian Ques- 
tions : Isolation and Physiological 
Selection. Crown Svo, 5s. , 
Thomas. — INTUITIVE SUGGES- 
TION : a New Theory of the Evolution 
of Mind. By J. W. Thomas, Author of 
' Spiritual Law in the Natural World,' 
etc. Crown Svo, 3s. id. net. 



The Science of Religion, etc. 



Balfour.— THE FOUNDATIONS OFi 
BELIEF : being Notes Introductory tof 
the Study of Theology. By the Righti 
Hon. Arthur J. Balfour, M.P. Svo.' 
12s. M. 

Baring-Gould.— THE ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
BELIEF. By the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould. 2 vols. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 
each. 

Campbell.— RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, University of St. 
Andrews. Svo, 15s. 

Davidson.— THEISM, as Grounded in 
Human Nature, Historically and Critic- 
ally Handled. Being the Burnett 
Lectures for 1892 and 1893, delivered at 
Aberdeen. By W. L. Davidson, M.A., 
LL.D. Svo, 15s. 

Lang (Andrew). 
MAGIC AND RELIGION. Svo, 10s. 6rf. 
CUSTOM AND MYTH: Studies of 

Early Usage and Belief. With 16 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 
MYTH, RITUAL AND RELIGION. 

2 vols. Crown Svo, 7s. 
MODERN MYTHOLOGY: a Reply to 

Professor Max Miiller. Svo, 9s. 
THE MAKING OF RELIGION. Cr. 

Svo, 5s. net. i 



Max Muller (The Right Hon. P.). 

CHIPS PROM A GERMAN WORK- 
SHOP. Vol. IV. Essays on Mytho- 
logy and Folk Lore. Crown Svo, 5s. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. Svo, ISs. 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE 
OF MYTHOLOGY, 2 vols. Svo, 32s. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OP 
RELIGION, as illustrated by the 
Religions of India. The Hibbert 
Lectures, 1S78. Crown Svo, 5s. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE 
OF RELIGION. Crown Svo, 5s. 

NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, 1S8S. Crown Svo, 6s. 

PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, 1S90. Crown Svo, 6s. 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. 
The Gifford Lectures, 1891. Crown 
Svo, 5s. 

THEOSOPHY ; or, PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RELIGION. The Gifford Lectures, 
1892. Crown Svo, 5s. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE 
VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, 1894, 
Crown Svo, 5s, 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc. 



Abbott. -HELLENICA. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History and Religion. Edited by 
BvBLTN Abbott, M.A., LL.D. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6rf. 



lyli 

.(ESCHYI-US. With Metrical EngUsh 
Translation. By J. F. Dayies. 8vo, 7s. 

Aristophanes. -THEAOHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into 
English Verse. By R. Y. Tyrrell. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 

Becker (W. A.). Translated hy the 
Rev. F. Mbtoalfk, B.D. 

GALLUS : or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and 
Excursuses. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3«. 6d. 

CHAHIOLES: or, Illustrations of the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 
26 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Butler.— THE AUTHORESS OF THE 
ODYSSEY, WHERE AND WHEN 
SHE WROTE, WHO SHE WAS, THE 
USE SHE MADE OF THE ILIAD, 
AND HOW THE POEM GREW 
UNDER HER HANDS. By Samuel 
Butler. With 14 Illustrations and 4 
Maps. 8vo, 10s. 6rf. 

Campbell.— RELIGION IN GREEK 
LITERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis 
Campbell, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus 
Professor of Greelt, University of Ht. 
Andrews. 8vo, los. 

Cicero. — CICERO'S CORRESPOND- 
ENCE. By R. Y. Tyrrell. Vols. L, 
II., III., 8vo, each 12s. Vol. IV., 15s. 
Vol. v., 14s. Vol. VI., 12s. Vol. VII., 
Index, 7s. 6rf. 



Hime. — LUCIAN. THE SYRIAN 
SATIRIST. Bv Lieut. -Oolonel Henry 
W. L. Himk (late) Royal Artillery. 
8vo, 5s. net. 



Homer. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Freely 
rendered into English Pro.se for the 
use of those wlio cannot read the 
original. By Samuel Butler. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6f/. 

THE ODYSSEY. Rendered into 
English Prose for tlie use of those 
who cannot read tlie original. By 
Samuel Butler. With 4 Maps and 
7 Illustrations. 8vo, 7s. 6rf. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Horace.— THE WORKS OF HORACE, 
rendered into English Prose. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By 
William Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
5.S. net. 



Lucan.— THE PHARSALIA OF 
LUCAN, Translated into Blank Verse. 
By Sir Edward Ridley. 8vo, 14.s. 

Mackail. — SELECT EPIGRAMS 
FROM THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By J. W. Mackail. Edited with a" 
Revised Text, Introduction, lYan8latio% 
and Notes. 8vo, 16s. 



Rich.- A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN 
AND GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By 
A. Rich, B.A. With 2000 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 



Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology. Edited by a Committee 
of the Classical Instructors of Hai-vard 
University. Vols. XI. and XII. 1900 
and 1901. 8vo, 6s. 6A net. 



j Sophocles. — Translated into English 
1 Ver.se. By Robert Whitelaw, M.A., 

Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 

8vo, 8s. fill. 



Tyrrell.— DUBLIN TRANSLATIONS 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. 
Edited by R. Y. Tyrrell. 8vo, 6s. 
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Classical Literature, Translations, etc. — continued. 



Virfil. 

THE POEMS OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Prose by John 
CONINGTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE jENEID of VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by John 
CONINQTON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ^NBIDS OP VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. By William 
Morris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THE ^NBID OP VIRGIL, freely 
translated into English Blank Verse. 
By' W. J. Thoenhill. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 



Virgil — mriMniied. 

THE ^NEID OF VIRGIL. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by James 
Rhoades. 

Books I. -VI. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
Boolcs VII.-XII. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS 
OP VIRGIL. Translated into English 
Prose by J. W. Maokail, Fellow 
of Balliol College, Oxford. 16mo, 5s. 

Wilkins.— THE GROWTH OF THE 
HOMERIC POEMS. By G. Wilkins. 
8vo, 6s. 



Poetry and the Drama. 



Arnold.— THE LIGHT OF THE 
WORLD ; or, the Great Consummation. 
By Sir Edwih Arnold. With 14 Illustra- 
tions after HoLMAN Hunt. Crown 8to, 
5s. net. 

Bell (Mrs. Hugh). 
CHAMBER COMEDIES : a Collection 
of Plays and Monologues for the 
Drawing-room. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

FAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND HOW 
TO ACT THEM. With 91 Dia- 
grams and 52 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. net. 

RUMPELSTILTZKIN ; a Fairy Play in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male ; 1 Fe- 
male). Prom ' Fairy Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them!. With Illustra- 
tions, Diagrams and Music. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 6d. 

Bird.— RONALD'S FAREWELL, and 
other Verses. By George Bird, M.A., 
Vicar of Bradwell, Derbyshire. Pop. 
8vo, 4s. 6^^. net. 

Goethe.— THE FIRST PART OP THE 
TRAGEDY OF FAUST IN ENGLISH. 
By Thos. E. Webb, LL.D., sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College ; Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Dublin, etc. New and Cheaper 
Edition, with THE DEATH OF FAUST, 
from the Second Part. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Ingelow (Jean). 
POETICAL WORKS. Complete in 

One Volume. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
LYRICAL AJfD OTHER POEMS. 

Selected from the Writings of Jean 

Ingelow. Pep. 8vo, 2s. M. cloth 

plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 

Iiaug (Andrew). 

GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Pep. 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. Edited 
by Andrew Lang. With 100 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, ^s. 

Leeky.— POEMS. By the Right Hon. 
W. B. H. Leokt. Pop. 8vo, 5s. 

Lytton (The Earl of), (Owen Mere- 
dith). 

THE WANDERER. Or. 8vo, 10s. td. 
LUCILE. Crown 8vo, 10s. ^d. 
SELECTED POEMS. Cr. 8vo, 10s. M. 

Maoaulay.— LAYS OP ANCIENT 

ROME, WITH 'IVRY' AND 'THE 
ARMADA'. By Lord Macaulat. 
Illustrated by G. Sohahf. Fcp. 4to, 

10s. U. 
Bijou 

Edition, 18mo, 2s. M., gilt top. 
■ Popular 

Edition, Pop. 4to, 6d. sewed, Is. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. WEonELlN. Cr. 

8vo, 3s. net. 
Annotated Edition. Pep. 8vo, Is. 

sewad, Is. 6d. cloth. 
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Poetry and the Drama — continued. 



MaeDonald.— A BOOK OF STRIFE, 
IN THE FORM OF THE DIARY OF 
AN OLD SOUL ; Poems. By Georqe 
MacDonald, LL.D. 18rao, li.^. 

Moon.— POEMS OF LOVe AND 
HOME. By Geoboe Washinqton 
Moon, Hon. F.B.S.L. With Portrait. 
16mo, 2s. 6d. 



Morris (Wiluam). 

I'()Eti<:al wo n k .s— libuart 

Edition. 

Complete iu 11 volumes. Crown 8vo, 
price 5.S'. net each. 

THE EARTHLY PARADISli. 4 vols. 
Crown 8vo, o-^. net each. 

THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
Crown 8vo, .').n. net. 

THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERB, 
and other Poems. Crown 8vo, 6*. net. 

THE STORY OF SIGURD TUB 
VOLSUNG. AND THE FALL OF 
THE NIBLUNGS. Crown Svo, 5s. 
net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY, AND LOVE 
IS ENOUGH. Crown Svo, 5«. net. 

THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Done 
into English Verse. Crown Svo, 5s. 
net. 

THE ^NEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done 
into English Verse. Crown Svo, 5.-.. 
net. 

THE TALE OF BEOWULF, HOME- 
TIME KING OF THE FOLK OF 
THE WEDERGEATS. Translated 
by WILL1A.M MOBBis and A. J. 
Wtatt. Crown Svo, 5v. net. 
Certain of the Poetical Works may also 
be had in the following Editions : — 

THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. S Vols. I'imo, 

25s. ; or 5s. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, '25s. ; or 

2s. 6d. each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, iu 1 vol. Crown Svo, 
6s. net. 

POEMS BY THE WAY. Square- 
crown Svo, 6^. 

*^* For Mr. William MoiTis's other 
Works, see pp. 27, 37, 38, 39. 



Morte Arthur: an .Alliterative Poem 
of the Fourteenth Century. Edited 
from the Thornton .MS., with Introduc- 
tion, Notes and Glossary. By Mary 
MACLEOD Banks. Fcp. Svo, 3s. 6d. 

Nesbit.— LAYS AND LEGENDS. By 
B. Nesbit ^Mrs. Hubert Bland), 
First Series. Crown Svo, 3s. 6(/. Second 
Series. With Portrait. Crown Svo, 5s. 

Riley. — OLD-FASHIONED ROSES : 
Poems. By James Whitoombe RiLBV. 
12mo, 5,<. 

Romanes.— A SELECTION FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN 
ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
With au Introduction by T. Hkrbert 
Warke.v, President of Magdalen Col- 
let,'e, Oxford. Crown Svo, 4s. 6rf. 

Savage-Armstrong. -BALLADS OF 
DOWN. By G. F. Savaoe-Armstrono. 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Shakespeare. 

BOWDLER'S FAMILY SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With 36 Woodcuts. 1 
vol. Svo, 14s. Or in 6 vols. Fop. 

Svo, 'Jls. 

THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY 
BOOK. By Mary F. Dunbab. 
32mo, Is. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS. Re- 
considered, and in part Rearranged, 
with Introductory Chapters and a Re- 
print of the Original 1609 Edition. 
By Samdel Butler, Author of 
' Erewhon ' . Svo, 10s. M, 

Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Fcp. Svo, ."is. 

Wagner. -THE NIBELUNGBN 
RING. Done into English Verse by 
Reginald K.\nkin, B.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Vol. I. Rhine Gold, and Valkyrie. Fop. 

Svo, 4s. 6d. 
Vol. II. Siegfried, and the Twilight of 

the Gods. Fcp. Svo, 4s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. 



AnBtey(F.). 

VOCES POPULI. 
Fmich. ) 



(ReprintBd from 



First Series. With 20 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Partridge. Grown 8vo, 
3s. net. 

Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by 
J. Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 
3s. net. 

THE MAN FROM BLANKLEY'S, 
and other Sketches. (Reprinted from 
Punch.) With 25 Illustrations by J. 
Bernard Partridge. Crown 8vo, 
3s. net. 



Bailey.— MY LADY OF ORANGE : a 
Romance of the Netherlands in the 
Days of Alva. By H. C. Bailey. With 
8 Illustratidns. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Beacousfleld (The Earl of). 

NOVELS AND TALES. Complete in 
11 vols. Crown 8vo, Is. Qd. each, or 
in sets, 15s. net. 



Vivian Grey. 


Sybil. 


The Young Duke, etc. 


Henrietta Tempi 


Alroy, Ixlon, etc. 


Venetia. 


Contariui, Fleming, 


Coningsby. 


etc. 


Lothuir. 


Tancredv 


Endymion. 



NOVELS AND TALES. THE HUGH- 
ENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits 
and 11 Vignettes. 11 vols. Crown 
8vo, 42s. 



Churehill.— SAVROLA : a Tale of the 
Revolution in Laurania. By Winston 
Spencer Churchill, M.P. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 



Crawford.— THEAUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF A TRAMP. By J. H. Crawford. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece ' The 
Vagrants,' by Fred. Walker, and 8 
other Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 



Creed. -THE VICAR OF ST. LUKE'S. 
By Sibyl Creed. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 



Dougall.— BEGGARS ALL. By L. 
DouGALL. Grown 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 



Doyle (A. Conan). 

MICAH CLARKE: a Tale of Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion. With 10 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE REFUGEES : a Tale of the Hugue- 
nots. With 25 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 3s. M. 

THE STARK MUNRO LETTERS. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. M. 

THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR, 
and other Tales. Crown 8vo, 3s. &d. 



Farrar (F. W., Dean of Cantekbdrt). 

DARKNESS AND DAWN : or. Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. An Historic 
Tale.' Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

GATHERING CLOUDS: a Tale of the 
Days of St. Chrysostom. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 



Fowler (Edith H.). 

THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. A Story 
of Child Life. With 12 Illustrations 
by Sir Philip Bdrne-Jones, Bart. 
Cro\vn 8vo, 6s. 

THE PROFESSOR'S CHILDREN. 
With 24 Illustrations by ETHEL 
Kate Bdrgess. Grown 8vo, 6s. 



Francis (M. E.). 

FIANDER' S WIDOW. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

PASTORALS OF DORSET. With 8 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Froude.— THE TWO CHIEFS OF 
DUNBOY : an Irish Romance of the 
Last Century. By James A. Froude. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. %d. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 



Gurdon.— M E M R I K s A N D i Haggard (H. Rider)— cr„i//H»,W. 
FANCIES : Siill.ilk Talcs ami other I 
Stories; Fairy Lcfjends ; Poems ; Mis- HUE. With a2 
cellaueoiis Articles. By the late Lady Svo, 3s. 6</. 

(-'amilla CruintN. (.'rowii Svo, 55. 



Illustrations. Crown 



Haggard (H. Ridek). 

ALLAN QrATEiniAlN. With 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. lii/. 
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ALLANS WIFE. With 34 Illnstrations. 
< 'rown S^ii, 3.V. 13'/. 

BEATHICE, With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown Svo, 3s'. (xl. 

BLACK HEART AND WHITE 
HEART, and other Stories. Witli 33 
Illnstrations. Crown S\'o, ti.s'. 



CLEOPATRA. With 2!i 
Crown Svo. 3s. 6(/. 



lustr;itions. 



With 
Crown 



(!rown 



t'llLoNBL gUAKlTCIl, V.C. 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 
Svo, 3<. 6r/. 

DAWN. With 16 Illustrations. 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 



DOCTOR THERNE. Cr. Svo, 3s. 6(/. 

ERIC BRIGHTEYES. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, 3.s', 6f/. 

HEAllT OF THE WOl.'LD. Witli \:> 
Illustrations, Crown Svo, 3s, itil. 



JUAN HASTE. Wil 
C)rown S\o, 3-s-. tj'/. 

LYSBETH. With 
( 'rown Svo, 6s. 



h 20 Illustrations. 
26 Illustrations. 



MAI WA'S REVENGE. Cr. s,,,, Is. BJ. 

MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. With 
■24 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. ij</. 

MR. MEESONS WILL. With 16 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. H>/. 



NADA THE LILY. 
trations. Crown S^ 



With 23 Illus- 
, 3s. M. 



SWALLOW : a Tale of the ( heat Trek. 
With S Illustrations. Crowu Svo, 
3s. U. 

THE PEOPLE OF THE MIST. With 
16 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s, 6^/. 

THE WlTCllS HEAD. With 16 
Ilhistratnins. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 



Haggard and Lang. — THE 
WORLD'S DESIRE. By H. Ridbe 
IIauuard and Andrew Lang. With 
27 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf, 



Harte. — IN THE tIARQUINEZ 
WOODS. Bv Bret Harte. Crown 

Svo, 3.S-. 'nil. 



Hope.-TIli'; HEART OF PRINCESS 
OSRA. By Anthony Hope. With 9 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 



j Howard (Lady Mabel). 

! THE UNDOIN(i OF JOHN BREW- 
STER. Crown Svo, 6,«. 

THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. Crown 
Svo, 6s. 



Jerome. -SKETCHES IN LAVEN- 
DER : BLUE AND GREEN. By 
.IKHUME K. Jerome, Author of 'Three 
Men in a Boat,' etc. Crown Svo, 3», 6rf. 



Joyce. -OLD CELTIC ROMANCES. 
Twelve of the mo.9t beautiful of the 
Ancient Irish Romantic Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Caelie. By P. W. Joyce, 
LL.D. Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 



Lang. -A MONK OF FIFE ; a Story of 
tlie Da\s ot Jo.an of Arc. By Andrew 
Lang. "With 13 Illustrations by Selwyn 
l.MAOE, Crown Svo, 3s. 6rf. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 



Levett-Yeats (S.). 

THE CHEVALIER D'AnRIAC. Cr. 
8vo, 35. 6d. 

THE TRAITOR'S WAY. Crown 8vo, 



Lyall (Edna). 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP A 
SLANDER. Fcp. 8vo, Is. sewed. 
Presentation Edition, With 20 Illus- 
trations by Lancelot Speed. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. Qd. net. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OP y 
TRUTH. Pep. 8vo, Is. sewed, Is. M. 
cloth. 

DOREEN. The Story of a Singer. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WAYFARING MEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HOPE THE HERMIT : a Romance ol' 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Marclimont.— IN THE NAME OF A 
WOMAN : a Romance. By Arthor 
W. Marchmont. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Mason and Lang.— P ARSON 
KELLY. By A. E. W. Mason and 
Andrew LaN5. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Max ■ Miiller.— DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN LOVE) : Fragments from 
the Papers of an Alien. Collected by 
F. Max Muller. Translated from the 
German by G. A. M. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Melville (G. J. Whyte); 
The Gladiators. Holmby House. 

The Interpreter. Kate Coventry. 

Good for Nothing. Digby Grand. 

The Queen's Maries. General Bounce. 
Crown 8vo, Is. Qd. each. 

Merriman.— FLOTSAM : A Story of 
the Indian Mutiny. By Henry Seton 
MerRIMAN. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette by H. G. Massey. Crown 
8to, 3s. M. 



Morris (William). 

THE SUNDERING FLOOD. 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 



Crown 



THE WATER OF THE WONDROUS 
ISLES. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6rf. 

THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

THE WOOD BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo, 65. net. 

THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called 
The Land of the Living Men, or The 
Acre of the Undying. Square post 
8vo, 55. net. 

THE BOOTS OF THE MOUNTAINS, 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives 
of the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, 
their Neighbours, their Foemen, and 
their Fellows-in-Arms. Written in 
Prose and Verse. Square cr. 8vo, 



A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE 
WOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of 
the Mark. Written in Prose and 
Verse. Square crown 8vo, 6s. 

A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND 
A KING'S LESSON. 12mo, Is. 6rf. 

NEWS FROM NOWHERE: or, An 
Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 
from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo, 
Is. U. 

THE STORY OP GRETTIR THE 
STRONG. Translated from the Ice- 
landic by ElBfKR MAGNtfssON and 
William Morris. Crown 8vo, 55. 
net. 

THREE NORTHERN LOVE 
STORIES, and other Tales. Trans- 
lated from the Icelandic by EirIkr 
MAGNtJSSON and William Morris. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

•»* For Mr. William Morris's other 
Works, see pp. 24, 37, 38 and 39. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc — continued. 
Ne'wman (Cardinal). Stevenson (Robert Louis). 



LOSS AND GAIN : The Story of a 
Convert. Crown 8vo. Cabinet EtU- 
tion, 6s. ; /'<./,iihr Rditinn, 3x. M. 

CALLISTA : a Tale of the Tliiril 
<_'eiitnrv. tVown 8vo. t'uhliu'i Edi- 
tii'ii, 6». ; /''■/iii/iir Kditi.ni. 3s. 6rf. j 



Phillipps-Wolley.-SNAP ; A Le- 
gend of tile Lone Mountain. By 0. 
Phili.ipi's-Wolley. With IS Illustra- 
tions. C'rinvn 8vo, .3.v. H'/. 



Raymond.— TWO MEN (f MENDIP. 
By Walter Raymond. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 



Ridley.— ANNE MAINWAIilNii. By 
Alice Ridley, Author of • The Story of 
Aline '. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



THE STRANGE CASE OP DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE. Fop. 
8vo, l.«. seweJ, Is. 6rf. cloth. 

THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE, WITH 
OTHER FABLES. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6rf. 

MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTO 
—THE DYNAMITER. By ROBBET 
LdUis Stevenson and Fanny van 
DE GiiiFT Stevenson Crown 8vo, 
:3.s'. 6rf. 

THE WRON(J BOX. By ROBERT 
Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Oa- 
liOiRNK. C'rown 8vo, 3>s'. 6rf. 



Suttner.-LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS 

(hir \V,iilV,i Xieiler): The Autobio- 
graphy of M;irtha von Tilling. By 
Behtha von Suttner. Translated by 
T. Holmes. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 



Se^yell (Elizabeth M.). 

A Glimpse of the World. 
Laneton Parsonage. 
Margaret Percival. 
Katlierine Ashton. 
The Earl's Daughter. 
Tile Experience of Life. 



Amy Herbert. 
Cleve Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home Life. 
After Life. 
Ursula. Ivors. 



Swan.— BALLAST. 
Crown 8vo, ti.s. 



Crown 8vo, 1 s'. Hf/. each, cloth plain ; 
'l-s. ijd. each, cloth extra, gilt 
edges. 



Somerville 

(Martin). 



(E. CE.) and Ross 



SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN 
IRISH It.M. With SI Illustrations 
by E. <E. Somerville. Crown 8vo, 
6,v. 



THE REAL CHARLOTTE. 
8vo, 3s. ti"'. 



THE SILVER FOX. 
3s. 6d. 



Crown 
Crown 8vo, 



By Myra Swa».' 



TroUope (Anthony). 

THE WARDEN. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

BAKC:HESTER TOWERS. Crown 8vo, 
Is. 6,/, 

Walford (L. B.). 

ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. 8vo, 6». 

THE INTRUDERS. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6a!. 

LEDDY MARGET. Cr. 8vo, 2e. 6d. 

IVA KILDARE : a Matrimonial Pro- 
blem. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



MR. SMITH ; a Part of his Life. ' 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 



Cr. 



THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, etc. — continued. 

Walford (L. B. ) — amtinued. 
COUSINS. Crown 8vo, 23. U. 



TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
8to, 2s. &d. 



Cr. 



PAULINE. Grown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

DICK NETHERBY. Cr. 8vo, 2s. M: 

THE HISTORY OF A WEEK. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. M. 

A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. M. 



NAN, and other Stories. 
2s. 6d. 



Crown 8vo, 



THE MISCHIEF OF MONICA. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 

THE ONE GOOD GUEST. Crown 
8vo, 2s. &d. 



• PLOUGHED,' and other Stories. 
8vo, 2s. M, 



Cr. 



THE MATCHMAKER. 
2s. %d. 



Crown 8vo, 



■Ward.— ONE POOR SCRUPLE. By 
Mrs. Wilfrid Ward. Crown 8vo, 



West.— EDMUND PULLESTON : or, 
The Family Evil Genius. By B. B. 
West, Author of ' Half Hoiirs with the 
Millionaires,' etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 



Weyman (Stanley). 

THE HOUSE OF THE WOLF. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 3s. M. 

A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

THE RED COCKADE. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo, Qs. ' 

SHREWSBURY. With 24 Illustra- 
tions by Claude A. Shepperson. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

SOPHIA. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 



Popular Science (Natural History, etc.). 



Butler. — OUR HOUSEHOLD IN- 
SECTS. An Account of the Insect- 
Peats, found in Dwelling-Houses. By 
Edward A. Butler, B.A., B.Sc. 
(Lond.). With 113 Illustrations. Cr. 
■ 8vo, 3s. %d. 



Helmholtz.— POPULAR LECTURES 
ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By 
Hbrmanm von Helmholtz. With 68 
Woodcuts. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
each. 



Purneaux (W.). 

THE OUTDOOR WORLD; or, The 
Young Collector's Handbook. With 
18 Plates {16 of which are coloured), 
and 549 Illustrations in the 'Text. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. - 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS 
(British). With 12 coloured Plates 
and 241 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 6s. net. 

LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Cr. 8vo, gilt 
Is. net. 
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Popular Science (Natural History, etc.) — continued. 



Hartwig (Georob). 



I Proctor (Richard A.) — continued. 



THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WON- 1 
DERS. With 12 Platea and 303 j 
Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt edges, 7s. net. 

THE TROPICAL WORLD. Witli S ' 
Plates aud 172 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt 
edges, 7s. net. 

THE POLAR WORLD. With 3 Maps, ' 
8 Plates and 8.5 Woodcuts. 8vo, gilt ' 
edges, 7s. net. 



PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE.. 
Crown 8vo, Sx. (ii/. 

NATURE STUDIES. By R. A. Pboo- 
TOR, Grant Allen, A. Wilson, T. 
Foster and E. Cr.oDD. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

LEISURE READINGS. By R. A. 
Proctor, E. Clodd, A. Wilson, T. 
FO.STER and A. C. Ranyard. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 



** For J\lt\ I'l'fif'tnr's other books see 
THE SUBTERRANEAN WuKLD ,,,,*16 „„,/ 35 ,-„,/ AUxsrs. Lo.upmm & 
With •■; Maps aud SOW undcuts. 8vo, r,,.'.? Ciituh«iii,- uf Sriailliir Woks. 
gilt rdf;cs, 7s. net. I ... 



Hudson (W. H.). 

NATURi; IN DOWNLAND. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the 
Text, l).v A. D. .McCdiiMiuK. 8vo, 
10s. hd. net. 

BRITISH BIRDS. With a Chapter on 
Structure and Classificition bv Frank 
E. Beddard, F.K.S. With in Plates 
(8 of which are Coloured), and ovt-T 
100 Illustrations in the Text. Oown 
8vo, gilt edges, H.f. net. 

BIRDS IN LONDON. With 17 Plates 
and 15 Illustrations in the Text, by 
Bryan Hook, A. D. McCuRMIck, 
and from Photographs from Nature, 
by R. B. Lodge. 8vo, 12s. 



Proctor (Richard A.). 

LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE 
HOURS. Familiar Essays on Scien- 
tific Subjects. Vol. I. Crown 8vo, 
3s. M. 

ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. ! 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8to, 'ii. >id. '■ 



Stanley.— A FAMILIAR HISTORY 
OF BIRDS. By E. Stanley, D.D., 
formerly Bishop of Norwich. With 160 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 



Wood (Rev. J. G.). 

HOMES WITHOUT HANDS : A De- 
scription of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of 
Construction. With 140 Illustrations. 
8vo, gilt edges, 7s. net. 

INSECTS AT HOME: A Popular 
Account of British Insects, their 
Structure, Habits and Transforma- 
tions. With 700 Illustrations. 8vo, 
gilt edges, 7«. net. 

OUT OF DOORS : a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 
History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 

PET'LAND REVISITED. With 33 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, gilt edges, 
3s. 6d. 

STRANGE DWELLINGS : a Desorip- : 
tion of the Habitations of AnimaM, ' 
abridged from ' Homes without 
Hands '. With 60 Illustrations. Cr. 
8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 6rf. 
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Gwilt.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
AEOHITBCTUEE. By J oseph Gwilt, 
F.S.A. With 1700 Engravings. Revised 
(1888), with alterations and Considerable 
Additions by Wyatt Papwokth. 8vo, 
21s. net. 



Maunder (Samoel). 

BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With 
V. ,, Supplement brought down to 1889. 
■ "By Rev. James Wood. Fop. 8vo, 6s. 

TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, 
Physical, Historical, Descriptive and 
Political. With 7 Maps and 16 Plates. 
Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

THE treasury" OF BIBLE KNOW- 
LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Atee, M.A. 
With 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Wood- 
cuts. Fcp. 8vo, 6s. 

TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
LIBRARY OP REFERENCE. Fop. 
8vo, 6s. 

HISTORICAL TREASURY. Fcp. 8vo, 



Works of Reference. 

IVEatLuder (Samuel) — continued. 



THE TREASURY OF BOTANY. 
Edited by .J. Lindley, F.R.S., and T. 
MOOBE, F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts 
and 20 Steel Plates. 2 vols. Fcp. 
8vo, 12s. 



Roget.— THESAURUS OF ENGLISH 
WORDS AND PHRASES. Classified 
and Arranged so as to Facilitate the 
Expression of Ideas and assist in Literary 
Composition. By Peteb Mark Roqet, 
M.D., F.R.S. Reoomposed throughout, 
enlarged and improved, partly from the 
Author's Notes, and with a full Index, by 
the Author's Son, John Lewis Roget. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. M. 



■Willieh.— POPULAR TABLES for 
giving information for ascertaining the 
value of Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church 
Property, the Public Funds, etc. By 
Charles M. Willich. Edited by H. 
Bence Jones. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 



Children's Books. 



Adelborg. — CLEAN PETER AND 
, THE CHILDREN OF GRUBBYLEA. 
By Ottilia Adelborg. Translated 
'from the Swedish by Mrs. Graham 
Wallas. With 23 Coloured Plates. 
Oblong 4to, boards, 3s. 6d. net. 

Brown.— THE BOOK OF SAINTS 
AND FRIENDLY BEASTS. By 
Abbie Faewell Beown. With 8 
Illustrations by Fanny Y. Cory. Cr. 
8vo, 4s. 6rf. net. 

Buckland.— TWO LITTLE RUN- 
AWAYS. Adapted from the French 
of LoDis Desnoyers. By James 
Buckland. With 110 Illustrations by 
Cecil Aldin. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Corbin and Going.— URCHINS OF 
THE SEA. By Marie Overton Cor- 
bin and Charles Buxton Going. With 
. Drawings by F. I. Bennett. Oblong 
4to, 3s. &d. 



Crake (Rev. A. D.). 

EDWY THE FAIR; or. The First 
Chronicle of jEscendune. Crown 8vo, 
2s. net. 

ALFGAR THE DANE : or, The Second 
Chronicle of Escendune. Crown 
8vo, 2s. net. 

THE RIVAL HEIRS : being the Third 
and last Chronicle of jEscendune. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 

THE HOUSE OF WALDEENE. A 
Tale of the Cloister and the Forest in 
the Days of the. Barons' Wars. Cr. 
8vo, 2s. net. 

BRIAN FITZ-COUNT. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 
Abbey. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
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Children's Books — continued. 



Henty (G. A.).— Edited by. 

YULE LOGS : A Story Book lor Boys. 
By Various Authohs. With 61 
Illustrations. C'r. 8vo, gilt edges, 3s. 
net. 

YULE-TIDE YARNS; a Story Book 
for Boys. By Vabiocs Adthors. 
With 45 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 
gilt edges, 3s. net. 



Lang (Andrew).— Edited by. 

THE VIOLET FAIRY BOOK. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 54 other Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo, gilt ed^'es, 6s. 

THE BLUE FAIKY BOOK. With 138 
Illu.strations. (!rown Svo, gilt edges. 



THE RED FAIRY BOOK. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 



THE GREEN FAIRY BOOK. With 

99 Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt 
edges, 6.?. 

THE GREY FAIRY BOOK. With 65 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 
6s. 

THE YELLOW FAIRY BOOK. With 
104 Illustrations. Crown S\o, gilt 
edges, 6.S. 

THE PINK FAIRY BOOK. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 
6s. 

THE BLUE POETRY BOOK. With 

100 Illustrations, Crown Svo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE TRUE STORY BOOK. With 

66 Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE RED TRUE STORY BOOK. 
With 100 Illustrations. Cr. Svo, gilt 
edges, 6s. 

THE ANIMAL STORY BOOK. With 

67 Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt 



I Xiang (AsDHEw). — Edited by — amtimied, 

i THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL 
STORIES. With 66 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, 6s. 

THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. With 66 Illustratio«a^ 
Crown Svo, gilt edges, 6s. 1 



Meade (L.T.). 

DADDY'S BOY. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 3s. net. 

DEB AND THE DUCHESS. With 7 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. net. ■ 

THE BERESFORD PRIZE. With 7^ 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. net. 

THE HOUSE OF SURPRISES. With 
6 Illustrations. Crown Svo, 3s. not. 



Murray.— FLOWER LEGENDS FOR 
CHILDREN. By Hilda Murray 
(the Hon. Mrs. Mdrray of Ellbank). 
Pictured by J. S. Elamd. With 
numerous Coloured and other Illustra- 
tions. Oblong 4to, 6s. 



Penrose.— CHUBBY : a Nuisance. By 
Mrs. Penrose. With Illu.strations by 
(i. Granville Manton. 



Praeger (Rosamond). 

THE ADVENTURES OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES: HECTOR, 
HONORIA AND ALISANDER. A 
Story in Pictures. With 24 Coloured 
Plates and 24 Outline Pictures- 
Oblong 4to, 3s. M. 

THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE 
THREE BOLD BABES. With 24 
Coloured Pictures and 24 Outline 
Pictures. Oblong 4to, 3s. 6d. 



Stevenson.— A CHILD'S GARDEN 
OF VERSES. By Robert Loots 
Stevenson. Fep. Svo, 5s. 
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Children's Books — continued. 



Upton (Florence K. and Bektha). 

THE ADVENTURES OF TWO DUTCH 
DOLLS AND A 'GOLLIWOGG'. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
fi Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to, 
6s. 
THE GOLLIWOGG'S BICYCLE 
GLUB. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations ' in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEA- 
SIDE. With 31 Coloured Plates and 
numerous Illustrations in the Text. 
Oblong 4to, 6s. 



TTpton (Florence K. and Bertha)— 

continued. 

THE GOLLIWOGG IN WAR. With 
31 Coloured Plate.s. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S POLAR AD- 
VENTURES. With 31 Coloured 
Plates. Oblong 4to, 6s. 

THE GOLLIWOGG'S AUTO-GO- 
CART. With 31 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Illustrations in the 
Text. Oblong 4to, 6s. • 

THE VEGE-MEN'S REVENGE. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to, Qs. 



THE SILVER LIBRARY. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each Volume. 



Arnold's (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
With 17 Illustrations. 3s. M. 

Bajehot's (W.) Biographical Studies. 

, 3s. M. 

Bagehot's (W.) Economic Studies^ 3s. &d. 

Bagehot's (W.) Literary Studies. With 
Portrait. 3 vols. 3s. &d. each. 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Baker's (Sir S. W.) Rifle and Hound In 
Ceylon, With 6 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Baring-Gould's (Rev. S.) Curious Myths of 
the Middle Ages. 3s. ^d. 

Baring-Gould's (Roy. S.) Origin and De- 
velopment of Religious Belief. 2 vols. 
3s. 6d. each, 

Becker's (W. A.) Gallus : or, Roman Scenes 
in the Time of Augustus. With 26 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d. 

Becker's (W. A.) Charlcles: or, Illustra- 
tions of the Private Life of the Ancient 
Greeks. With 26 Illustrations. 3s. &d. 

Bent's (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Ma- 
Bhonaland. With 117 Illustrations. 
3s. &d. 

Brassey's (Lady) A Voyage In the ' Sun- 
beam '. With 66 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Churchill's (W. Spencer) The Story of the 
Halakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 
Maps and Plans. 3s. 6d. 

Clodd's (E.) Story of Creation : a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6!^. 



Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and Howson's 
(Very Rev. J, S.) Life and Epistles of 
St. Paul. With 46 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Dougairs(L.)BeggarBAll;aNovel. 3s. &d. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) Mlcah Clarke. A Tale 

of Monmouth's Rebellion. With 10 

Illustrations. 3s. Qd. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Polestar, and other Tales. 3s. 6d. 

Doyle's (A. Conan) The Refugees : A 

Tale of the Huguenots. With 25 Il- 
lustrations. 3s. %d. 

Doyle's (A, Conan) The Stark Munro 

Letters. 3s. 6d. 
Froude's (J. A.) The History of England, 

from the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat 
of the Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 3s. 
Qd. each. 
Froude's (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 
3 vols. 10s. 6(Z. 

Froude's (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine 

of Aragon. 3s. Qd. 
Froude's (J. A.) The Spanish Story of 

the Armada, and other Essays. 3s, 6d. 
Froude's (J. A.) English Seamen In the 

Sixteenth Century. 3s. 6d. 
Froude's (J. A.) Short Studies on Great 

Subjects. 4 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Froude's (J. A.) Oceana, or England 

and her Colonies. With 9 Illustrations 

3s. &d. 

Froude's (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 
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Fronde's (J. A.) The Life and Letters of Haggard's (H. R.) Dawn. With 16 Illus- 

Erasmus. 3s. &d. trations. 3s. 6rf. 

Froude's (J. A.) Thomas Carlyle: a Haggard's (H. R.) The People of the Hist. 

History of liis Life. With 16 Illustrations. Zs. 6d. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 

1S34-18S1. 2 vol.i. ?.!. • Haggard's (H. R.)_Joan Haste. With 20 

Froude's (J. A.) Csesar : a Sketch. 3.<. 6i/. 



Haggard (H. R.) and Lang's (A.) The 
- - - - 3a. 6d 



Froude's (J A.) The Two Chiefs of Dun- World's Desire. With27Illus, 
boy: au Irish Koniance of the Last Cen- 
tury. Ss. fid. Harte's (Bret) In the Carqulnez Woods, 

n .1 . /I I V iir I.I .. c 1 .1 ._ and other Stories. 3s. ^. 

Froude's (J. A.) Writings, Selections from. 

3s. 6(/. Helmholtz's (Hermann von) Popular Leo- 

Olelg's (Rev. G. R.) Life of the Duke of ?"■•", »° Solent'flo Subjects. With 68 
Wellington. With Portrait. 3s. 6rf. , Hlustration-s. 2 vols. 3s. 6rf. each. 

Greville's (C. C. F.) Journal of the Hope's (Anthony) The Heart of Prlnoesi 
Reigns of King George lY., King I <>"»• With 9 Illustrations. 3«. 6d. 
William IV., and Queen Victoria. „ ,.., ,,„ >,,,,. . - _ , u, 

8 vols. 3s. \d. each "o™'" « (W. VIsl s to Re™arkabk 

Places. With 80 Illustrations. 3s. offlSi 
Haggard's (H. R.) She : A History of 1 
Adventure. Witli32Illii-tnitioiis. :i.s. ()</. Jefferies' (R.) The Story of My Heart: My 

Aiitdliioi^'Viipliv. With Portrait, as. 6a. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Allan Quatermain. 
With 20 Illustrations. 3.s, %d. Jefferies' (R.I Field and Hedgerow. 

With Portrait. 3.«. 6rf. 
Haggard's (H. R.) Colonel Quarltch, 

V.C. : a Tale of Country Life. With Jefferies' (R.) Red Deer. With 17 lUus- 
Frontispiece and Vignette. 3s. %d. trations. 3s. 6rf. 

Haggard's (H. B.) Cleopatra. With 2:i Jefferies' (R.) Wood Haglo: a Fable. 

Illustrations. 3i. 6(/. With Frontispiece and Vignette by E. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Eric Brlghteyes. \ ^' ^' ^''' ^'^' 

With 51 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. Jefferies' (R.) The Tollers of the Field. 

„ _,_, ., ,„ „ „ , . ,,..1, With Portrait from the Bust in Salis- 

"^A**,'^''.- .i"-....,''i.._?*fA'''";, }V"' bury Cathc-.lr„l. 3s. 6rf. 

Kaye (Sir J.) and Malieson's (Colonel) 
History of the Indian Mutiny of 
1857-8. i; vols. 3s. 6rf. each. 



Frontispiece and Vignette. 3.v. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Allan's Wife. With 
34 Illustrations. 3.i. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Heart of the World. 

With 15 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Montezuma's Daugh- 
ter. With 25 Illustrations. 3». 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Swallow : a Tale of the 
Great Trek. With 8 Illustrations. 3x. tir'. 

Haggard's (H. R.) The Witch's Head. 

With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6rf. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Mr. Heeson's Will. 

With 16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 
23 lUu.strations. 3s. 6(/. 



Knight's (E. F.) The Cruise of the ' Alerte ' : 

the Narrative of a Search for Treasure 
on the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 
2 Maps and 23 Illustrations. 3.«. 6d. 

Knight's (E. F.) Where Three Empires 
Meet: a Narrative of Recent Travel in 
Kashmir, Western Tibet, Baltistan, 
Gilgit. With a Map and 54 Illustra- 
tions. 3s. nd. 

Knight's (E. F.) The 'Falcon' on the 
Baltic : a Coasting Voyage from Ham- 
mersmith to Copenhagen in a Three- 
Ton Yacht. With Map and 11 Illus- 
trations. 3s. 6d, 
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KostUn's (J.) Life of Lather. With 62 
Illustrations and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 



Lang's (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) Custom and Myth : Studies 
of Early Usage and Belief. 3s. M. 

Lang's (A.) Cock Lane and Common- 
Sense. 3s. ^d. 

Lang's (A.) The Book of Dreams and 
Ghosts. 3s. 6d. 

Lang's (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of 
the Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 II- 
■jfUstrations. 3s. 6rf. 

Lang's (A.) Myth, Ritual and Religion. 

2 vols. 7s. 

Lees (J. A,) and Clutterbuck's (W.J.) B.C. 
1S87, A Ramble in British Columbia. 

. -' With Maps and 75 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Levett-Yeats' (S.) The Chevalier 
D'Auriac. .3s. 6a. 

Hacaulay's (Lord) Complete Works. 

' Albany ' Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
12 vols. 3s. .&d. each. 

Hacaulay's (Lord) Essays and Lays of 

Ancient Rome, etc. With Portrait and 

I 4 Illustrations to the 'Lays'. 3s. Qd. 

Hacleod's (H. D.) Elements of Banking. 
3s. 6d. 

Marbot's (Baron de) Memoirs. Trans- 
"lated. 2 vols. 7s. 

Marshman's (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 3s. M. 

Herivale's (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. S vols. 3s. 6d. 
each. 

Herriman's (H. S.) Flotsam : a Tale of 
the liidian Mutiny. 3s. 6rf. 

Hill's (J. S.) Political Economy. 3s. 61^. 

Mill's (J. S.) System of Logic. 3s. 66^. 



Milner'B (Geo.) Country Pleasures: the 

Chronicle of a year chiefly in a Garden. 



Hansen's (F.) The First Crossing of 
Greenland. With 142 Illustrations and 
a Map. 3s. ^d. 

Philllpps-Wolley's (C.) Snap: a Legend 
of the Lone Mountain. With 13 Illus- 
trations. 3s. Gd. 

Proctor's (R, A.) The Orbs Around Us. 

3s. 6rf. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven. 



Proctor's (R. A.) Light Science for 
Leisure Hours. First Series. 3s. 6oi. 

Proctor's (R. A.) The Uoon. 3s. &d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Worlds than 
Ours. 3s. 6rf. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Our Place among Ina- 
nities: a Series of Essays contrasting 
our Little Abode in Space and Time 
with the Infinities around us. 3s. Qd. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Other Suns than 
Ours. 3s. &d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Rough Ways made 
Smooth. 3s. 6d. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Pleasant Ways in 
Science. 3s. 61^. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Hyths and Marvels 
of Astronomy. 3s. Qd. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Nature Studies. 3s. Qd. 

Proctor's (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By 
E. A. Pbootok, Edward Clodd, 
Andrew Wilson, Thomas Foster 
and A. C. Ranyard. With Illustra- 
tions. 3s. &d. 

Rossetti's (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 

3s. M. 

Smith's (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the 
^ Carthaginians. With Maps, Plans, etc. 



Stanley's (Bishop) Familiar History of 
Birds. With 160 Illustrations. 3s. Qd. 
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Stephen's (L.| The Playground of Europe 
(The Alps). With 4 Illustrations. 3.s. 6rf. 

Stevenson's (R. L.) The Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other 
Fables. 39. 6d. 

Stevenson (R. L.) and Osbourne's (LI.) 
The Wrong Box. 3s. 6(t. 

Stevenson (Robt. Louis) and Stevenson's 
(Fanny van de Grlft) More New Arabian 
Hlghts. — The Dynamiter. 3«. 6(/. 



Trevelyan's (Sir G. 0.) The Early History 
of Charles James Fox. 3s. hd. 

Weyman's (Stanley J.) The House of 
the Wolf: a Romance, is. %d. 

Wood's (Rev. J. S.) Petland Revlilted. 

With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6rf. 

Wood's (Rev. J. 0.) Strange Dwellings. 

With 60 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Wood's (Rev. J. O.) Out of Doors. With 
11 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 



Cookery, Domestic 

Acton.-MHDERN CUOKERY. By 
Eliza Acton. With 150 Woodcuts. 
Fcp. 8vo, 4s. 6(/. 

ii-ngwin. — SlMl^LE HINTS UX 
CHOICE OF FOOD, with Tested and 
Economical Recipes. For Schools, 
Homes and Classes for Technical In- 
struction. Hy ,M. 0. Angwin, Diplo- 
niate (First Class) pf the National Ciiion 
for the Technical Training of Wuiueii, 
etc. Crown Svo. Is. 

Ashby.— HEALTH IN THE NUR- 
SERY. By Henry Ashbv, MD., 
F.R.C.P., Physician to the Mantliester 
Children's Hospital. With 'I'j Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8vo, 3s. net. 

Bull (Thomas, .M.D.). 

HINTS TO MOTHERS OX THE 
MANAGEMENT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DUR1N(! THE PERIOD 
OF PREGNANCY. F.jp. b\o, ]«. 6d. 

THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT 
OF CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND 
DISEASE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. M. 

De Sails (Mrs.). 

A LA MODE COOKERY. With 

Coloured and other Illustrations. 
CAKES AND CONFECTIONS A LA 

MODE. Fcp. SvM, Is. «,/, 
DOGS : A Manual for Amateurs. Fcp. 

8vo, Is. «(/. 
DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY 

A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6d. 
DRESSE.D VEGETABLES A LA 

MODE. Fcp. 8vo, Is. 6"'. 
DRINKS A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 
K"-. . Is. 6d. 



Manag^ement, etc. 

De Sails (Mrs.) — continued. 
ENTREES 1 LA MODE. Fop. 8vo, 

Is. 6rf. 
FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fop. Svo, 

Is. 6rf. 
GARDENING A. LA MODE. Fjp. Svo, 

Part I., Vegetables, Is. M. Part II,, 

Fruits, Is. 6rf. 
NATIONAL VIANDS A LA MODE. 

Fcp. Svo, Is. 6d. 
NEW-LAID EGGS. Fcp. Svo, U U. 
OYSTERS A LA MODE. Fcp. 8vo, 

Is. 6d. 
PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA 

MODE. Fcp. Svo, Is. M. 
SA\0UR1ES A LA MODE. Fcp. Svo, 

Is. 6rf. 
SOUPS AND DRESSED FISH A LA 

MODE. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6rf, 
SWEET'S AND SUPPER DISHB&A 

LA MODE. Fcp. Svo, Is. 6d. % 
TEMPTING DISHES FOB SMALL 

INCOMES. Fcp. Svo, 1(. U. 
WRINKLES AND NOTIONS • FOR 

EVERY HOUSEHOLD. Crown Svo, 

Is. &d. 

Lear.— MAIGRE COOKERY. By H,' 
L. Sidney Leah. I6mo, 2s. 

Poole.-COOKERY FOR THE DIA- 
BETIC. By W. H. and Mrs. Poole. 
With Preface by Dr. Pavy. Fcp, Svo, 
2s. 6rf. 

Rotheram. - HOUSEHOLD COQK-s 
ERY RECIPES. By M. A. I^THEraM^ 
First Class Diplom^e, National Trainlag 
School of Cookery, London ; Instructress 
to the Bedfordshire County OounciL 
Crown Svo, 2s. 
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Burns and Colenso. — LIVING 
ANATOMY. By Cecil L. Burns, 
R.B.A., and EOBEBT J. CoLENSO, M.A., 

' M.D. 40 Plates, llj x Sj ins., each 
Plate containing Two Figures — (a) A 
Natural Male or Female Figure ; (6) The 
same Figure Anatomised. In a Portfolio. 
7s. ^d. net. 

Hamlin.— A TEXT-BOOK OF THE 
HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By 
A. D. F. Hamlin, A.M. • Witli 2ii9 
Illustrations; Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

"Ha'weis (Rev. H. R. ). 

- MUSIC AND MORALS. With Portrait 

of the Author, and Numerous Illus- 
trations, Facsimiles and Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
MY MUSICAL LIFE. With Portrait 

- •- of Richard Wagner and 3 Ulustra- 
■ ■ tions. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

Huish, Head and Longman.— 

' SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY EM 

: BROIDERIES. By Marcus B. Huish, 

_ XL.B. ; also 'The Stitchery of the 

-Same,' by Mrs. Head; and 'Foreign 

, Samplers,'- by Mrs. C. J. Longman. 

With 30 Reproductions in Colour and 

40 Illustrations in Monochrome. 4to, 

£2 2s. net. 

HuUah.— THE HISTORY OF MO- 
. DEEN MUSIC. By John Hullah. 
8to, 8s. M. 

Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 
= -;:SACRBD AND LEGENDARY ART, 
containing Legends of the Angels 
and- Archangels, the Evangelists, 
' the ,- Apostles, the Doctors of the 
" ChBrch, St. Mary Magdalene, the 
Patron Saints, the Martyrs, the Early 
- - Bishops, the Hermits and the Warrior- 
Saints of Christendom, as represented 
in the Fine, Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo, 20s. 
net. \ 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC 
ORDERS, as represented in the Fine 
Arts, comprising the Benedictines and 
' ' , Augustines, and Orders derived from 
their rules, the Mendicant Orders, the 
Jesuits, and the Order of the Visita- 
tion of St. Mary. ^ With 11 Etchings 
and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. net. 



Jameson (Mrs. Anna) — continued. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR 
BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. Devo- 
tional with and without the Infant 
Jesus, Historical from the Annuncia-i 
tiou to the Assumption, as represented . 
in Sacred and Legendary Christian 
Art. With 27 Etchings and 165 
Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo, 10s. net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as 
exemplified in Works of .Art, with 
that of His Types, St. John the 
Baptist, and other persons of the Old 
and New Testament. Commenced by 
the late Mrs. Jameson ; continued 
and completed by Ladt Bastlakb. 
With 31 Etchings and 281 Woodcuts. 
2 vols. 8vo, 20s. net. 

Kingsley.— A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
ART, 1100-1899. By Rose G. Kinqslet. 
8vo, 12s. M. net. 

Kristeller.— ANDREA MANTEGNA. 
Ry Paul Kristeller. English Edition 
by S. Arthur Strong, M.A., Librarian 
to the House of Lords, and at Chats- 
worth. With 26 Photogravure Plates 
and 162 Illustrations in the Text. 4to, 
£3 10s. net. 

Maofarren.— LECTURES ON HAR- 
MONY. By Sir George A. Macfarren. 
8vo, 12s. 

Morris (William). 

HOPES AND PEARS FOB ART. Five 
Lectures delivered in Birmingham, 
London, etc., in 1878-1881. Crown 
8vo, 4s. 6d. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO 
STUDENTS OF THE BIRMING- 
HAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF 
ART ON 21ST FEBRUARY, 1894. 
8vo, 2s. &d. net. 

ART AND THE BEAUTY OF THE 
EARTH. A Lecture delivered at 
Burslem Town Hall on 13th October, 
1881. 8vo, 'Is. 6d. net. 

SOME HINTS ON PATTERN - DB- - 
SIGNING : a Lecture delivered at 
the Working Men's College, London, 
on 10th December, 1881. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
net. 
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Morris (William)— (v.w^HHcif. 

ARTS AMI ITS PRODUCERS (1888) 
AND THE AKTS AND CRAFTS OF 
TO-DAY (issii). Svo, 2.S-. 6rf. net. 

ARCHITECTURE AND HISTORY, 
AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY. Two 
Papers reail bftbre the Snoit-ty for the 
Protection of Ancient Building.s. Svo, i 
2.V. Hi/, net. ' 

ARTS AND ClRAFTS ESSAYS BY 
MEMBERS OF THE ARTS AND 
CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY. 
With -i Preface by William Morhis. 
Crown Svo, 2a. M. net. 

*„* y^'./r ,1//. ]V:ltlinii MtrrrWa <,th,-r 
inirhs .svf jiii. 24, 27 and '-f-K 



Van Dyke.— A TEXT-BOOK ON THE 
HISTORY OF PAINTING. By John 
C. Van Dyke. With 110 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Willard.— HISTORY OF MODERN 
ITALIAN RT. By Ashton Rollins 
Willard. With Photogravure Frontis- 
piece and 28 full-page Illustrations. Svo, 
18s. net. 

Wellington. -A DESCRIPTIVE AND 
HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF THE 
COLLECTIONS OF PICTURES AND 
SCULPTURE AT APSLBY HOUSE, 
LONDON. By Evelyn, Duchess of 
Wellington. Illustrated by 52 Photo- 
Engravings, specially executed by 
Bbaun, Clkment & Co., of Paris. 2 
vols. Royal Ito, £6 6«. net. 



Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 



Bagehot.— LITERARY STUDIES. By 
Walter Bagehot. With Portrait. .3 
vi.ils. Crown Svo, '.Is. *\tl. each. 

Baker.— EDUCATION AND LIFE : 
Papers and Addrus-ii-s. By Jamhs H. 
Bakku, M. a.. LL.D. Crown Svo, U. 6il. 

Baring-Gould.-CURIOUS MYTHS ! 
OF THE MIDDLE AGKS. By Rev. S. 

BABINi^-lrOOLD. I 'roWU Svn, as. Hrf. 

Baynes.— SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. Bv the late Thomas 
SiT.NCKK Baynes. LL.B., LL.D. With j 
a BioLiraphical Preface hy Professor [ 
Lewis Ca.mpbell. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6t/. 

Charities Register, THE ANNUAL, 
AND DIGEST ; being a Classifted Re- 
gister nt ('!iaritie.s in or available in the 
Metropoli.-.. With an Introduction by 
C. S. Loch, Secretary to the Council of 
the Charity Organisation Society, Lon- 
don. S\o, 4.V. 

Christie.— SELECTED ESSAYS. By 
Richard Copley Christie, M.A. 
Oxon., Hon. LL.D. Vict. Erlited with ' 
a Memoir by W. A. Shaw, Litt.D. \ 
With Portraits and other Illustrations, i 

Dickinson. -KING ARTHUR IN 
CORNWALL. By W. Howship Dick- 
inson, M.D. With 5 Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, 4s. 6rf. 



Erasmus. - THE EPISTLES OF 
ERASMUS, Irniii his Earliest Letters to 
liii Fitty-tirst Year, arranged in Order . 
iif Time. English Translations from the 
Early Correspondence so arranged, with' 
a Commentary eoiitirming the Chronolo- 
gical arrangement and supplying further 
Biographir.il Matter. By FRANCIS 
Morgan Nichols. Svo, 18s. net. 

Evans.— THE ANCIENT STONE IM- 
PLEMENTS, WEAPONS AND ORNA- 
MENTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. By 
Sir .John Evahh, K.C.B. With 537 
Illustrations. 8vip, 'Ifis. 

Exploded Ideas, AND OTHER 

EiSSAYS. By the Author of ' Timesand 
Days '. Crown 8vo, .5s. 

Geikie. — THE VICAR AND HlS 
KRIENDS. Reported by CONNINOHAW 
Geikie, D.D., LL.D., late Vicar of St..- 
JIary's, Barnstaple. Crown Svo, 5.i. net. . 

Haggard. — A FARMER'S YEAR : 
being his ComnLoiiplace Book for 1898. 
By H. Rider Hagqabd. With 36 
Illustrations by G. Leon LITTLE and 3 
others. Crown Svo, 7s. 6''. net. 

Hodgson.— OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By Shad- 
worth H. HoDQSON, LL. D. Crowd %i<d 

8s. M. 
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Hoenig. -INQUIRIES CONCBENING 
THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. 
By Fkitz Hoenig. With 1 Sketoli in 
the Text and 5 Maps. Translated by 

- Captain H. M. BpWER. 8vo, 15s. net. 

Hutehinson.— DREAMS AND THEIR 
MEANINGS. By Horace G. HnTOHiN- 
SON. With many Accounts of Ex- 
periences " sent by correspondents, and 
Two Chapters contributed mainly from 
the ilournals of the Psychical Research 
Society, on Telepathic and Premonitory 
Dreams. 8vb, 9s. Sd. net. 

JefFeries (Riohabd). 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW. With 
Portrait. Crown 8to, 3s. 6d. 

THE STORY OF MY HEART: my 
Autobiography. With Portrait and 
New Preface by C. J. Longman. 
Crown 8vOj 3s. Gd. 

RED DEER. With 17 Illustrations by 
J. Chaelton and H. Tunalt. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE TOILERS OF THE, FIELD. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury 
Cathedral. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WOOD MAGIC : a Fable. With Fron- 
tispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

Jekyll (Gerteude). 

HOME AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustra- 
tions from Photographs. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
net. 

WOOD AND GARDEN : Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photo- 

- graphs.' 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Joh.uson (J. & J..H.). 

THE PATENTEE'S MANUAL : a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH 
PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS. 
With a Reprint of the Patents Acts 
of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 1888. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 



Joyce.— THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLACES. By 
P. W. Joyce, LL.D. 2 vols. Crown 
8vo, 5s. each. 

Lang (Andbbw). 

LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. 

Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. With 2 

Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 

Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
OLD FRIENDS. Fcp. 8vo, 2s. 6a!. net. 
LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 

8vo, 2s. 6rf. net. 
ESSAYS IN LITTLE. With Portrait 

of the Author. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
COCK LANE AND COMMON-SENSE. 

Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE BOOK OF DREAMS AND 

GHOSTS. Crown 8vo, 3.s-. 6d. 
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